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THE SHAIKHDOM OF KUWAIT 


ELIZABETH MONROE 


TRAVELLER in the Persian Gulf who happened to spend some 
Aw in Kuwait in 1953 thanked his host on leaving for giving 

him a ‘ringside seat for the Creation’. His metaphor conveys the 
vigour with which the Kuwaitis have set about using their new wealth 
from oil to transform the face of their town. In a few years this money 
will, if present plans mature, alter the face of their desert also, turning it 
from brown and waterless to green and irrigated. Inevitably, changes so 
sudden are confronting them with social and economic problems that were 
unknown to a community of fishermen, boat-builders, and traders. How 
are they to be sure of timing their innovations so that one does not out- 
strip the others that should go with it? How are they, while moving so 
fast, to avoid tremendous fluctuations in the labour market? How is a 
community in which the Shaikh’s word is law to accommodate young men 
who can now afford to go to British, American, or Egyptian schools and 
universities and who, on return, at once question the feudal system? 
Money in quantities undreamed of, flowing from the cornucopia of an oil 
company, has brought great blessings to this community of—in 1951— 
about 100,000 people; there are over 200,000 today. But with the benefits 
go problems that are only now becoming noticeable to local inhabitants. 

Kuwait, before the Creation, was a small, sturdy-looking town in a 
featureless desert set on the southern shore of a fine bay. Opposite, on the 
north shore, a line of sandstone hills breaks the desert monotony; beyond 
this lies the tangle of shallow creeks that continue till the Shatt al-Arab 
river mouth. Kuwait is about 75 miles as the crow flies from both Abadan 
and Basra. Its assets are a brisker, windier climate than that of the 
shallow anchorages farther south, and its ‘tolerable roadstead’ which, 
wrote the traveller Palgrave in 1863, might serve the Arabian hinterland 
‘like Trieste for Austria’.1 His hope, which more than once in Kuwait’s 
history looked like being fulfilled, has always been thwarted. 

It is not an old dwelling place; having no fresh water whatsoever, it 
attracted only tough folk so keen to get away from their neighbours that 
they were ready to fetch water by boat from the Shatt al-Arab; these 
began to settle on the town’s present site perhaps two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Since about 1756, it has been ruled and owned by one family, 
the al-Subah, of warrior stock, who provided security and were paid for 
this service in gifts, customs duties, and imprests; the Shaikhly family 
provides for the succession by agreement between its members as to which 


1 Quoted by Sir Arnold T. Wilson, The Persian Gulf (London, Oxford University Press, 
1928), p. 251. 
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of them shall assume it. Kuwait first became internationally prominent 
during the controversy which raged over the terminus for the Baghdad- 
Bahn before the first world war. A little earlier, in 1897, the Shaikh had 
asked for British protection out of fear that the Turks wanted to control 
him as they aspired to control shaikhs inland. His request to Britain, re- 
fused at first, was granted in 1899 out of British fears of a Russian wish 
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for a coaling station and the designs of a German railway mission. The 
mutual arrangement then made survived both world wars, and now fulfils 
for both the British and the Kuwaitis quite other purposes than those for 
which it was started. 

The competence of successive rulers was such that the British Political 
Agency never felt called on to interfere in Kuwait’s home affairs. Occa- 
sionally, it tendered advice on foreign matters and once or twice called on 
British gunboats or aeroplanes to show readiness to protect the town, but 
no force was ever landed and the agent flew his British flag in security with 
only a local police guard at his gate. The first ruler to enjoy this arrange- 
ment—the great Shaikh Mubarak who died in 1915—-managed a delicate 
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triple relationship as a nominal Turkish Qa’immaqam, a British-protected 
person, and an actual independent ruler. He flouted the Turks both in 
1901-2, when he helped his guest, the young refugee Ibn Saud, to start for 
the famous night raid on Riadh which led to the restoration of the Saudi 
dynasty in Nejd, and in 1914 when he remained faithful to his British 
connexion. His main successors have been Shaikh Salim (1917-21), 
Shaikh Ahmad (1921-50) and the present Shaikh Sir Abdullah al-Salim 
al-Subah. They are respectively famous, the first for abashing Ibn Saud’s 
forces and causing them to retire from the attack in 1921—an incident 
during which the Kuwaitis, man and boy, threw up in a week and during 
Ramadan, the mud wall fourteen feet high and over five miles long that 
still girds their town; the second, for negotiating the oil concession in 1934, 
and both the second and third for steering the first great flow of wealth 
from oil not, as some would have done, exclusively into the family pocket 
but chiefly towards the target of a welfare State. 

The community they ruled consisted mostly of Arabs like themselves 
with a sprinkling of Persians and of Baharnis—a minority, probably pre- 
Arab, and surviving chiefly in Bahrain, who formed the core of its boat- 
building guild. It lived by pearl fishing, which is seasonal, boat-building, 
and trading, in which last it was so apt that Indian traders, common else- 
where on the Gulf, never established themselves in Kuwait. Another 
profitable pursuit of the pre-oil period was smuggling into Iraq; as a result, 
the Iraqis so greatly disliked the Shaikhdom that they were wont to claim 
a right to it as an appendage of Basra Vilayet. Agriculture was negligible 
since wheat is only worth sowing in about one year in six; even after rainy 
winters, locusts are apt to demolish any crop. Each family has a goat 
which is taken outside the walls for a daily walk by a communal shepherd, 
but its chief fodder comes in by boat from Basra. 

From the start, the Kuwaitis, both as merchants and sailors, struck 
Western travellers as go-ahead, ingenious, and honourable; one need not 
lock house or car there to this day: ‘Among all the seamen who ply the 
Persian Gulf’, writes Palgrave, ‘the mariners of Koweyt hold the first raak 
in daring, in skill, and in solid trustworthiness of character’.1 But for 
all their efficiency, they experienced some very lean years between the 
wars. Ibn Saud’s retaliation for his setback in 1921 was to boycott his 
potential ‘Trieste’; the pearling industry suffered from the Great De- 
pression and from the development of cultured and imitation pearls, and 
whole families, both of divers and sellers, lived mortgaged to dhow 
captains and unable to work off their debt. Members of the educated 
merchant community and even of the Shaikhly family felt the pinch. No 
accounts are published in a territory in which all State earnings are paid 
to the privy purse, but during this lean time public revenue and expendi- 
ture must sometimes have dropped to under £50,000 per year. 

This scene was revolutionized by the discovery of oil. Under the con- 

1 Quoted in The Persian Gulf, p. 251. 
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cession granted for seventy-five years by Shaikh Ahmad to the Kuwait 
Oil Company in 1934, the Kuwaiti privy-purse was to receive a royalty of 
three rupees per ton plus four annas in lieu of tax; this was a rate com- 
parable to that already being paid to the Shaikhdom of Bahrain, farther 
south, by the American-owned Bahrain Oil Company. Kuwait’s con- 
cessionaire was jointly owned by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the 
Gulf Oil Corporation of the United States. Local expenditure by the oil 
company began at once on a small scale, but oil was not struck until 1938. 
Soon after the discovery, world war conditions compelled a halt to its 
development, since all available effort, machinery, and shipping had to be 
concentrated on fields of proven commercial value; from 1940 to 1945, 
therefore, the Kuwaiti borings were corked with cement. But the field 
discovered at Burgan, in the dreary desert south of Kuwait town, was to 
prove one of the most repaying in the world; the depth of the producing 
horizons is 5,000 feet (compared with over 10,000 feet at nearby Basra) 
and the field is only 15 miles from its tanker loading jetty; it is also one of 
the biggest proved crude oil reserves in the world, accounting on present 
calculations for about 15 per cent of the total.? 

After the war, commercial production, once begun, rose at the as- 
tronomic rate that is shown in the table below.? The steep advance in 
1952 was due not only to new discoveries but to the advantage scored by 
all the Arab oil-producing territories when their concessionaires took up 
the slack created by the collapse of Iranian export in 1951. 

Direct payments to Kuwait 
Privy Purse calculated on 


the basis of production and 
Crude oil production in the rate of royalty, tax and 


000,000 metric tons other payments ! ( $000,000) 
1946 . ‘ ‘ : 0:8 08 
1948 . , ‘ é 6-4 > 35-97 
Ig50 . , ‘ ; 17°2 12"4 
1952 . ; . . 37°6 139°0 
1953 - . 43°0 158-9 


1 For details of the nature of some of these other payments see United Nations: Review 
of Economic Conditions in the Middle East 1951-2: Supplement to World Economic Report 
1951-2 (E/2353/Add. 1, Ch. 3. ‘Petroleum’. Footnotes to table on p. 59); see also ‘Arab 
Wealth from Oil’, The Economist (London), 27 February 1954, pp. 591-2. 


The Shaikh’s revenues moved at a rate that does not exactly correspond 
to the rate of production. He was paid in Indian rupees (the local currency) 
and in 1949 his receipts, calculated in dollars, fell owing to the devaluation 
of the rupee. But in 1951, following the establishment of a ‘fifty-fifty’ 
sharing of profits between the Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco) 
and King Ibn Saud on a model borrowed from Venezuela, the ruler of 
Kuwait secured a new agreement with the Kuwait Oil Company. This 
endowed him, in addition to the payment of royalties at the old rate, with 


1C. T. Barber, ‘Review of Middle East Oil’, Petroleum Times (London), June 1948, 
pp. 87-94, and C. A. P. Southwell, C.B.E., ‘Kuwait’, Journal of Royal Society of Arts 
(London), December 1953, pp. 24-41. 

2 Petroleum Press Service (London), May 1953, pp. 162-4. 
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the proceeds of a corporate income tax on the earnings of the company 
before deduction of foreign taxation: the tax was calculated at a rate that 
turned his total direct receipts into an equal division of profits between 
him and the company. To the revenue which the oil company thus brings 
the State must be added an indirect payment—its local expenditure on 
wages, supplies, and other services, which amount to over £5 million per 
annum. In addition, a second oil company, the American Independent Oil 
Company (Aminoil) began in 1948 to make a direct payment to him in the 
form of an annual deadrent of $625,000 per annum for exploration rights in 
his share of the Neutral Zone to the south of Kuwait proper. In this zone 
he holds an undivided half-interest, the other half-interest being shared by 
the King of Saudi Arabia; the latter sold the rights that go with his half- 
share to another American company, the Pacific Western Oil Company. 
Aminol prospected vainly for some years but struck in the spring of 1953 
oil which up to the time of writing has proved to be of under 25 A.P.I. 
gravity as opposed to that of 31 at Burgan. By the spring of 1954 this 
was being conveyed by pipe to a loading point in Kuwait territory a little 
south of the Kuwait Oil Company’s jetty at Mina al Ahmadi, and there 
shipped at a rate of under 200,000 barrels per week. Legal rights to any 
oil that may be found offshore have yet to be defined.* 

The immediate and tremendous interest shown by all Kuwaitis, from 
the ruler downwards, in converting their wealth into welfare stems partly 
from the paternal attitude of the al-Subah family to a territory that it 
regards much as a good landlord does his private estate, and partly from 
the degree to which a merchant and maritime community travels and 
comes home with new ideas. As long ago as 1912 Shaikh Mubarak per- 
mitted the establishment of an American Medical Mission to tend his people. 
Shaikh Ahmad was by Persian Gulf standards ahead of his time when he 
installed a public school for girls, staffed with Egyptian teachers, in 1938. 
By the time of his death in 1950, he had set up a modern Health Department 
with a British surgeon as its chief medical officer, a small hospital designed 
by a Palestinian architect, a school medical unit, a mobile clinic for 
Kuwait’s few villages, and a staff of Arab, Egyptian, and British doctors 
and nurses, the policy being to employ non-Arabs only where a suitable 
Arab could not be obtained. The conception from that time onwards was 
to use the oil revenue to found welfare services that would be the pride of 
the Middle East and free to all who cared to come to Kuwait. 

Once income grew to the proportions that accrue to the present ruler 
some delegation of powers to departments became imperative. Senior 
members of the Shaikhly family assumed duties which in effect turned 
them into ministers in charge of departments—Public Security, Education 
and Justice, Health, Development, Public Works, and of course, Finance. 

1 Stephen Hemsley Longrigg, Oil in the Middle East: Its discovery and development, 


(London, Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A., 1954), pp. 214-16; also ‘Worries for 
Kuwait’, The Economist, 1 May 1954, pp. 383-5. 
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For some of these departments he obtained technical experts, sometimes 
British, sometimes Syrian or Palestinian. The overall direction is in each 
case Kuwaiti. A difficulty, by Western standards, was the medieval one 
that in a territory in which all revenue had always gone to the privy purse 
and in which no accounting had ever been needed, no conception of a 
budget system existed. Such a system is notoriously difficult to instal 
among peoples long accustomed to a kind of life that prompts them to 
regard a regular salary as hazardous and unimportant by comparison with 
immediate gains won on day to day transactions. At the start, depart- 
ments were asked in vain for reliable estimates; each tended to hold back 
in order to be sure that no other was asking for more; their imprecision 
and competitiveness sorely perturbed the advisers and officials whom they 
had lured from the Levant, India, or Britain and who had been trained to 
administrative orthodoxy in poorer countries. Nevertheless, by the winter 
of 1952, the foreign experts and their Kuwaiti employers had succeeded in 
hewing out a six-year development plan to suit all tastes. 

The plan as then devised fell within the range of a privy purse that was 
about to receive, in round figures, an income of at least £50 million sterling 
per annum. The aim was a capital development expenditure of £90 
million over a period of six years ; provided that production and the world 
price of oil were well maintained, this would have left at least an equival- 
ent amount for current expenditure and the same again for investment 
against contingencies. Among the big items envisaged were {14 million 
on schools, including a huge technical school and a school meals service 
for the whole child population; £15 million on government buildings; {10 
million on electrical power projects; £13 million on the distillation of sea 
water, fresh water distribution and salt water sewage, and £8 million on a 
harbour, ship repair yards, and a dhow harbour. The original estimates 
included £5 million for an aerodrome and £3 million for a luxury hotel; 
even for a place bent on acquiring the best public services in the world, 
these last two figures were large, and the Kuwaitis, as they acquired a sense 
of scale at their new standards, began to think so, and postponed the 
aerodrome project and abandoned the State hotel. 

Another expensive commodity demanded by all Kuwaitis was speed of 
fulfilment. The Shaikhly habit of authority, combined with the aplomb 
that is often a characteristic of seafaring peoples, preserved them from the 
mistrustful haverings that dogged the Seven-year Plan in Iran, and that 
have held up many a development board elsewhere. They went ahead 
with a will. Their handicap was that nowhere in the world was there 
available previous experience of so much money poured into so remote and 
small a community in so short a time; anyone can be excused for failing to 
discern all the consequences of moving so fast. In order to attain the speed 
and quality of work desired, the ruler accepted one piece of advice that has 
brought both advantages and drawbacks; he decided to award the main 
jobs, on a cost-plus basis, to a limited number of first-class British con- 
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s | tractors, each of whom took a Kuwaiti partner. Five in all, these were to 
h build the main public utilities and apparatus of welfare. The decision not 
| to put these remunerative jobs out to public tender was subsequently to 
| come in for so much criticism that its advantages need enumeration. 
eet The most important was that it afforded Kuwait a guarantee of first- 
11 | class work; in a place which had no technical experience whatsoever and 
0 no basis on which to assess costs. Anyone who knows the process of tender- 
h ing in Asia knows how great is the tendency to think low price a virtue and 
- to commission work which is then either skimped or else left unfinished 
k | because funds run out before it isdone. In Kuwait, not only was this pitfall 
n { avoided but materials and workmanship were both of the best available. 
y | Secondly, the system made for speed; there were none of the hesitations 
o | that have been common in Iraq over getting jobs out to tender and then 
Tr commissioned. Thirdly, it limited the number of contractors and tech- 
n | nicians who needed accommodation in a town in which there was next to 
none for such people. Lastly, because the contractors were not working on 
is 3  thecheap, the State was able to bind them to buy their materials whenever 
g | possible through local agents. Kuwait bazaar was in clover and the Kuwaiti 
0 labourer received wages far beyond his dreams of earlier years. Thus, though 
d the price of development was high, a considerable proportion of the money 
- paid for it was pumped into raising the living standards of the community : 
it so much so that the contractors soon found it necessary to enter into a 
n gentleman’s agreement not to compete with one another for local services. 
e The main snag of the ‘big five’ arrangement was that it was not the 
o | cheapest way to go about the job. A cost-plus system can be advantageous 
a toa government that is equipped with experienced technical departments 
a capable of tailoring costs to State requirements; the system may become ! 
2S necessary when, for some reason such as political insecurity, contractors i 
l; | of the required quality are loth to come forward. But no such inducement ; 
1, ) was necessary in Kuwait. News of the money the ruler meant to spend \ 
se was adequate bait. Further, the charge was cost plus 15 per cent of which 4 
e half went to the contractor and half to the Kuwaiti partner. Since the ) 
| element of cost was being thus handled by departments with little idea 
of of budgeting, and the ruler was keen for the best in the world, many 
b projects vied with one another in their grandeur of ornament and even of 
1e } scale, Few worked out within the original estimated cost. The Technical 
at School quite notoriously surpassed its estimate and when it opens, in the 
d autumn (1954), will do so at less than half the size that was intended. 
re A second snag to the system was that it was highly unpopular with all 
id Kuwaitis who thought themselves fit to have been one of the fortunate 
to five local partners. Lastly, the system was anathema to all Arab con- 
d | tractors capable of undertaking large-scale work; it brought opprobrium 
1s | to Britain in the Middle East where it was regarded as a typical piece of 
in | smart practice by a great Power ‘protector’. Under pressure from its 


- many adversaries, the cost-plus system is being abandoned in favour of the 
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hard-price tender system. Other contractors are now in the field ; there 
are said to be thirty-nine contemplating a tender for the port. Once such 
competition prevails, the firm that wins the contract is bound to seek its 
supplies in cheap markets; the spoon-feeding of Kuwait bazaar and the 
Kuwaiti labourer is over. The original big five are excluded from the open- 
tender system until within six months of completing their original contracts 
and, though the gesture is understandable, it entails wasting some valuable 
experience. Moreover, contractors of quality are hesitant to run to the cost 
of estimating if they learn that the prospective employer is considering as 
many as forty rivals. Either system has its drawbacks. 

The first method had themerit of fulfilling the Kuwaiti demand for quick 
results. In mid-1951 the town of Kuwait was still roadless, dustridden, and 
dependent for pure water on the dhows and tankers that still fetched it 
from the Shatt-al-Arab and, pending construction of the State’s sea-water 
distillation plant, on a helping hand from that of the oil company. This 
helped out the town with 200,000 gallons a day in winter, and 300,000 in 
summer by a pipe from its plant at the new oil port, twenty-five miles away. 
The hospital contained only 120 beds, and was obliged to turn away many 
patients who ought to have been admitted; in its children’s wards mothers 
crouched beneath the beds, unwilling to let a sick child out of sight. During 
that spring the typical noise that struck a visitor was the busy sound of 
hammering—wood on wood; by 1953, the note had changed to a clang— 
that of metal—and the din of the pneumatic drill and oxy-acetylene welder. 
Today, town planners have done their bit and new buildings, externally 
reminiscent of a model factory site, rise at irregular intervals between 
mud dwellings destined for demolition. Water towers rise 80 to 
100 feet above streets that never knew more water than could be carried 
in a goatskin. A factory area containing, as a start, the power station, the 
water storage tanks, and the sea water distillation plants is spreading 
towards the landward end of the bay. The town’s central business piazza 
called the Safaat was intended to be a beauty spot, but has had to become 
a car park for the vehicles that now bowl along smooth tarred boulevards, 
some with roundabouts and twin tracks. Private electricity consumers, 
2,000 only in January 1952, are approaching the 10,000 mark; schools, 
many of them in new buildings that are, internally, both practical and 
beautiful, have risen in number to 26 for 8,650 boys and 13 for 4,180 girls. 
The enlarged State hospital is now supplemented by a sanatorium for 
nearly 200 tuberculosis patients; this, though still in temporary quarters, 
is fully equipped to deal both surgically and medically with the main 
scourge of the locality. Three full-time school medical officers and three 
full-time dentists are at work with the best apparatus that money can buy. 
The Kuwaitis are austere and deeply religious Muslims, and their mosques 
were always small and unadorned; one sign of their new prosperity is the 
minarets with which they have beautified these; most are elegantly 
wreathed in electric lights. 
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From an economic standpoint the State’s two most important innova- 
tions are its sweet water system and the new power station. The first 
section of its sea-water distillation plant came into operation in March 
1953; the plant is already the biggest in the world. The finished sec- 
tion services the town with one million gallons a day; even so, 
requirements are rising, and water was short last summer. A second 
section of equal size will start operating as soon as the power station is 
completed, and the plant, when finished, aims to produce 5 million gallons 
daily. Three 3-million-gallon storage tanks have been completed beside it, as 
has a pump house to forward sweet water to the distribution towers round 
the town. These towers also hold a tank for the brackish water supply 
that is described on page 280; there will therefore be need for a duplicate 
system of mains throughout the town. The new power station will supply 
four units of 7,500 kilowatts each, the first of which will be commissioned 
this summer (1954); the fuel is natural gas from the oil-field and the 
running cost will therefore be low. It will come to the rescue of an assort- 
ment of diesel-driven generators that carried a peak load of about 4,500 
kilowatts, and will relieve a strain that is immense in hot weather owing 
to growing demands for air-conditioning and refrigerators. The station will 
furnish power in the form of exhaust steam to the distillation plant. 

Developments that have not kept pace with the rest are housing, port 
facilities, and the provision of less expensive water for purposes other than 
human consumption. Housing has been held up partly by problems of land 
ownership. The value of bits of desert both inside and outside the wall 
used to be negligible and is now anybody’s guess; some rate their offices 
on the Safaat at a worth that would not disgrace Piccadilly Circus. Members 
of the Shaikhly family, who have always looked on the principality as their 
estate, have hastened to lay claim to tracts of desert which they have 
delineated by strewing empty tar barrels across the desert and, when such 
land is needed for housing estates, prices have been notoriously difficult to 
fix. Another hold-up has been disagreement over the kind of houses to 
build. 9,000 units are promised, of which 2,500 will replace dwellings 
demolished to make way for the new roads inside the town. But only about 
250 have been completed and these have been so expensive to build that 
only the middle class can afford them; the Kuwaiti artisan is still in his 
mud dwelling and the immigrant Arab worker in an erection made of oil 
cans and matting. The gadgets possessed by people living in such quarters 
are proof that in the warm climate of the Gulf a good house is not a major 
consideration. As targets, a car, a radio, and a refrigerator come first. 
The visiting Western, Syrian, or Palestinian technician thinks differently 
and, to retain his services and keep him healthy and contented, a 
row of villas suitable for air conditioning lines the boulevard that 
links the town with the industrial quarter. They are a price that has to be 
paid for inducing good men to work in an alien climate, but they have— 


1 “Water for Kuwait’, The Economist, 4 April 1953, pp. 28-9. 
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needless to say—occasioned much anti-foreign comment among young 
Kuwaitis who are wakening to social and political consciousness. There is 
interesting evidence of the warmth of local feeling towards the Shaikh in 
the fact that there was no similar criticism of expenditure on a palace for 
him; he is known for his modest tastes and his generosity, and is quite 
content with his present accommodation. The umbrella of his repute for 
abstemiousness does not cover all of the seventy Shaikhly members of the 
ruling family. 

The port—a deep water one for cargo vessels and a dhow quay and 
repair harbour—is the next big item on the programme; construction is 
due to begin at a date unspecified. This may be costly since there are more 
rocky reefs in the bay than were suspected. Meanwhile, unloading is 
taking place by lighter or to a single jetty and the cost of many enterprises 
has been greatly increased through unpractised handling of goods on dis- 
embarkation ; there are sad case-histories of bent girders and whole cases 
of broken instruments. 

The story of fresh water developments is also checkered. Water from 
the distillation plant is, or ought to be, far too expensively gained to 
warrant use for sanitary or dust-laying purposes or for the watering of 
gardens. The first idea was to supplement it with the brackish water that 
can be obtained by borings in a wadi between the town and the oilfield, 
but these, though they have produced a small yield, have not come up to 
expectations. A far more obvious source of supply was the great river 
system that pours into the Persian Gulf only fifty miles away. But the 
Shatt al-Arab is in Iraq, and till very lately Kuwaitis have preferred not to 
be beholden to neighbours who have, or had, ambitions to annex them.? 
Lately, this fear has abated; Iraq was approached about the installation 
of a canal or pipe from the Shatt in September 1953 and agreed in October 
to allow prospecting to begin. A successful venture could revolutionize 
living conditions both domestically and as to trees and gardens. If fresh 
water is to continue to be squandered by people who have as yet no 
thought of installing meters or a water rate, that from the Shatt will cost 
the State much less per gallon than that artificially won from the sea. 

It is the running cost, rather than the capital cost of these ventures that 
perturbs the Western onlooker. Far too few Kuwaitis have reckoned with 
the price of upkeep. The apparatus and services that are already in 
working order must be costing the State some {12 to £14 million annually 
now; those for which blueprints are ready would probably double this 
figure. The chances that these works will create productivity and some off- 
setting revenue are not commensurate with the expenditure. A Shatt canal 
would reduce imports of fodder and other vegetable stuffs and open a way 
to employment in market gardening; better harbour facilities might alter 
the present dhow-yards into a more profitable ship repairing and building 


1 Stephen Hemsley Longrigg, Ivaq 1900 to 1950: A Political, Social, and Economic History 
(London, Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A., 1953), pp. 266 and 272. 
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business; factories powered with natural gas could produce a few goods 
capable of yielding State revenue or reducing public expenditure. But so 
long as schooling is supplied gratis not only to Kuwaitis but to all who seek 
the al-Subah family’s traditional hospitality and charity, so long as the 
hospitals treat, free of charge, patients only just over half of whom are 
Kuwaitis (as the tuberculosis hospital was doing when the writer visited 
it in March 1953), and so long as there is nothing to deter a man from 
watering his garden with distilled water, the State will remain alarmingly 
dependent upon oil. In 1952 and 1953, nine tenths of the national income 
came from petroleum activities. The proportion is higher than anywhere 
else in the world and is disquietingly high when linked to the possibility of 
a fall in the price of oil. 

The thought of great ups and downs in prosperity is less daunting to 
Muslims than to most Europeans; the peoples of the Persian Gulf have 
known great vicissitudes within living memory and many are inclined to 
snap their fingers at the future and to spend while the going is good. But 
the thought that some source of power cheaper than oil might be invented 
exercises some of them. When added to a dawning conception of the cost 
of maintenance in a welfare State, it has caused the Shaikh to agree to the 
establishment of an Investment Board with its seat in London. The 
idea was that he should invest a proportion of his annual revenue 
from oil in holdings sufficiently secure to ensure him a revenue in years 
when the price of oil might be low, and sufficiently liquid to be cashable 
at short notice if need be. His deadrent from Aminoil he placed on deposit 
in a bank in New York. The idea of making interest-bearing investments, 
other than in real property or goods completely within personal control, 
has long been repellent to Muslims mainly owing to the injunction in the 
Koran not to lend money upon usury; this religious scruple strengthened 
their inclination to mutual mistrust where money is concerned. Installa- 
tion of the Investment Board was therefore a plunge for a religious man, 
though to Western eyes it does not appear so very far removed from 
practices that had long prevailed in the bazaar, such as giving money to a 
merchant to buy a cargo of goods upon his undertaking to buy it back 
again for a larger sum at a later date. 

It is difficult to describe Kuwait’s exchequer as ‘overdrawn’ at any 
given moment, since its position from month to month depends on the 
incidence of investments made and of payments received from the two oil 
companies. But in each of the years 1952 and 1953, expenditure on capital 
works must have exceeded estimates by several million pounds; ordinary 
expenditure seems to have run at about the rate expected. By the end of 
1953, a sense of scale was more manifest, and some Kuwaitis were be- 
ginning to talk of levelling off capital expenditure. A pause on a big 
scale was ordained in the spring of 1954; some projects already under 
way were halted or curtailed; others, not yet begun, were postponed 
indefinitely. Works that escaped the axe were the distillation plant, the 
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power station, and prospecting for the canal from the Shatt al-Arab; 
casualties included the proposed municipal building, and the State hotel ; 
a prefabricated housing plant that had not come up to expectations may 
also be abandoned. 

Visible results of this swing of the pendulum included a large drop in 
the number of vessels anchored in the bay; instead of perhaps twenty-five 
ships awaiting discharge there were only three or four. Ships which in 
1953 had taken as much as six weeks to unload were by April 1954 doing 
so in a few days. Another symptom was a mass of redundant labour; in 
so far as this was foreign—i.e. had come from down the Gulf, from Iraq, or 
from idle Abadan at news of the wages available—it was liable to pocket its 
takings and go home. Some of the Kuwaiti unemployment was absorbed 
by local contractors commissioned to do minor jobs. At the time of 
writing it is uncertain how much discontent, and how much anti-foreign 
murmuring will set in as a by-product of this somewhat sudden drop; later, 
major building activities will no doubt get a second wind. 

Twenty-five miles to the south of the town lives the main source of all 
this prosperity, excitement, and upheaval, the Kuwait Oil Company and, 
still farther south, Aminoil at work in the Neutral Zone. Their money 
contributions to the Shaikhdom have already been described. Details of 
their technical operation and financial management are easily available in 
company reports. The other factors about them that immediately affect 
the Shaikhdom are their social and economic impact on Kuwaiti habits 
and thinking. So far Aminoil, tucked away in the uninhabited Neutral 
Zone, has had virtually none. It employed in the spring of 1954 a total 
staff of only 270 people. But if it were to strike oil in quantity, it would 
not only compete with the Kuwait Oil Company for Kuwaiti personnel. 
If it were to treat its employees in any way differently from those of its 
neighbour, comparisons would ensue and would emphasize a fact that is 
apparent to anyone who knows the whole of the Arab oil coast. The local 
inhabitants, from the ruler at the top to the worker at the bottom, are 
very much swifter to compare notes and co-ordinate policies than are rival 
oil companies. 

Meanwhile, however, the Kuwait Oil Company alone has a bearing on 
local thinking. Up till now the Kuwaitis have been too busy to think of it 
much. Its chief impact has been upon Kuwaiti building contractors. As 
far as the ordinary townsman is concerned, it is out of sight. Posts on its 
senior staff attract few or no qualified Kuwaitis for these have been able 
to make far more money by following traditional vocations as merchants. 
In its clerical and technical grades, where the rate is paid for the job and 
Kuwaitis are employed where available, it is still employing some hundreds 
of Indians, Iranians, Pakistanis, Palestinians, and other foreigners for lack 
of Kuwaiti applicants. About half its labour corps is local, whether hired 
directly or through the Kuwaiti contractors who work for it; the rest con- 
sists mainly of Indians and Arabs from neighbouring territories. 
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Nationals of the Gulf territories need no visas to travel in the area, and 
Muscatis, Omanis, Saudis, Bahrainis, Iraqis, and the rest move up and 
down the coast in search of the best pay and conditions. As each company 
settles into its stride, and begins to create a conception of continuous work 
among people who have never known such a condition, more and more of 
the wanderers settle down. The Kuwait Oil Company’s labour turnover— 
66 per cent in 1946—had fallen to about 30 per cent by 1953; these figures 
are closely parallel to those of Aramco over the same years; they are so 
close, in spite of the somewhat different social policies of the two com- 
panies, as to suggest that the governing factor is not the nature of the bait 
on offer but the rate at which the Gulf Arab is able to shed old habits. The 
rate of turnover tends to fall fast only when the advantages of a fixed 
dwelling and a savings scheme begin to impress the breadwinner. 

Housing, so important in cold climates, is apt to be the measuring stick 
whereby the Western visitor judges the social prowess of an oil company. 
In the years immediately after the war, all companies in the area were held 
up owing to the world shortage of building materials; in the years after 
that, some of them moved slowly in order to do the work through local 
contractors; they could have gone faster had they not tailored their pro- 
grammes to the amount of local labour trained and available. The Kuwait 
Oil Company, for instance, was affected from 1951 onwards by the heavy 
demand for building labour in Kuwait town. Though it built ‘married 
houses’, it was for years obliged to use these as shared bachelor quarters. 
Pillars of its local daily pay-roll first acquired a whole house to themselves 
in April 1954; higher grades had this amenity earlier. 

A problem of which the Company is aware, and which it has yet to 
solve, is whether it is going to found a self-contained oil community in a 
town of its own, or whether it should as far as possible integrate the social 
life of the oil-field workers with that of Kuwait town. Shall it, for in- 
stance, provide transport or a travel allowance and encourage commuting 
from Kuwait town? Or shall it promote housing schemes for its employees 
that will amount to creating a string of seaside resorts, containing both 
foreigner and Kuwaiti, along the empty coast? Or shall it add to the nucleus 
of essential housing for people carrying out basic duties around its oil port 
and offices? Decisions are difficult to reach while there is still uncertainty 
about the ultimate shape that town and country life will assume as the 
result of State expenditure. Anyway, the Company is innocent of the 
error of moving too fast. The good relations which it has enjoyed with the 
government that it serves are perhaps due to three factors: first, to its 
care not to disrupt local society by its policies; second, to Kuwaiti modera- 
tion. The Kuwaitis, unlike some of their neighbours, do not keep squeezing 
it for extra payments such as retroactive benefits, or disguised additions 
to their 50 per cent share of the profits!; like the Bahrainis, but unlike the 
Saudis, they regard the installation of public services such as schools or 

1 ‘Clouds along the Persian Gulf’, The Economist, 18 July 1953, pp. 189-91. 
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piped water as the responsibility of the State and not of a commercial 
company. The third main contribution to good relations has been Kuwaiti 
preoccupation with the boom in Kuwait town. 

This has caused the town almost to overlook the best service the Com- 
pany has done to the population; apart from the actual provision of 
revenue, and Company expenditure on goods and services, this has been 
the training of Kuwaitis for better jobs. It sends them to universities 
abroad; its technical school, in which bedouin learn the ropes from arith- 
metic to mechanics, is a model among such establishments: it does not 
compel its trainees to remain with it and has served to funnel competent 
artisans into the town. Its problem of tomorrow is how best to link its 
fortunes with those of Kuwaitis at all levels: experience elsewhere suggests 
that the more Kuwaitis are committed to its success or failure, the more 
comfortable will be its role within the community. Up till now too 
few of the people it has groomed for stardom want to stay with it. This 
tide in its affairs may turn as the development boom works itself out; 
then will be the moment at which it will need to be ready for changing 
ideas carried by Egyptian-trained schoolmasters and their ilk into its 
new towns. 

As was inevitable, big money has introduced problems as well as 
prosperity. Some are quite temporary, such as the gap between the child 
that learns public health in school all the morning and watches its mother 
raise germ-laden dust at home all the afternoon. But others will be of long 
duration. In the old days, no one questioned decisions by shaikhs to lay 
off labour in order to restore their finances; today, such a decision is no 
sooner taken than murmurs arise not only among foreign workers recruited 
in more sophisticated countries, but among Kuwaitis who take their tone 
from magazines compiled by Kuwaiti students in Cairo or Beirut. Problems 
which will soon be exercising prescient members of the ruling class are what 
to do with the young expert fresh from a foreign university who, on return, 
questions their capacity to give him orders, or their right to earn more than 
he; or, worse still, what to do if this trained youth, after his taste of a wider 
world, does not want to return and work within the confines of Kuwait. 
On the economic plane, the chief problem is how far resources other than 
oil can be developed and whether Kuwait can ever become a major entre- 
pot, or an industrial centre, or a shipyard, or even a seat of learning ; owing 
to lack of a hinterland and to the grilling heat of summer, the chances of 
creating productivity do not seem great. Politically speaking, the un- 
answerable question of the future is whether so covetable a place can 
retain the independence, that has in this century been preserved chiefly 
thanks to unobtrusive but steady British protection. All told, Kuwait is 
a perplexing place; but it is one that puts visitors in good heart, thanks to 
its people’s greatest asset, which is their sturdiness of character. 


April 1954 
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SCANDINAVIAN CO-OPERATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


HALVARD LANGE 


T= five States commonly called the Northern countries of Europe 
—Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden—are often 
looked upon, from outside, as a collective entity. Within the inter- 
national community the Northern peoples undoubtedly feel akin, and give 
the impression of being more or less a distinct family group. They may 
thus themselves. be to blame if the result has sometimes been an over- 
simplified picture, standing in the way of a realistic appraisal of existing 
conditions in this region and of the numerous and important national dis- 
tinctions actually found. 

Geographical proximity, common history, and cultural ties, including 
the similarity of tongues, have bound the Northern countries and their 
peoples together by firm bonds. The same democratic form of government 
and the great similarity in economic and social structure, where, to quote 
the Danish poet Grundtvig: ‘Few have too much, fewer too little’, have 
all tended to shape a common way of life as well as a largely common out- 
look on life. It should be kept in mind, however, that the Northern coun- 
tries do not form a political or economic union of any sort. Nor do they 
constitute a bloc in the modern sense of this word. They remain five in- 
dependent States, which on a regional basis try to solve common problems 
by mutual co-operation. 

It is true that in earlier times attempts have been made to unite the 
Northern countries, and political unions of varying duration were also 
established between two or more of the five. These unions were, however, 
mainly a result of dynastic power politics with little or no popular backing. 
During the first part of the last century the ideas of the so-called Scan- 
dinavian Movement met with response among university students and in 
literary circles at that time influenced by German romantic philosophy. 
The political reality behind this movement for greater Scandinavian unity 
was fear of Russian aggression against Sweden and of Prussian aggression 
against Denmark. The romantic Scandinavian ideology created by en- 
thusiastic int@llectuals had, however, no foundation in the world of 
realities and the movement collapsed when Denmark was left alone to 
withstand the Prussian attack in 1864. 

These experiences and other lessons of history have developed among 
Northern peoples a rather sceptical attitude towards all unrealistic plans 
for Scandinavian unity. The same scepticism colours their reaction to the 


more ambitious plans for European Union. Rather than plunge into 
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experiments, they prefer to proceed along the road of practical functional 
co-operation. 


Inter-governmental co-operation between the Northern countries has 
long-standing traditions. It developed steadily during the years between 
the two world wars. Characteristic of this period is the informal manner in 
which co-operation was pursued. Permanent organs of co-operation were 
almost non-existent. Government experts were appointed on an ad hoc 
basis to discuss questions of mutual concern. Cabinet ministers would from 
time to time meet their Northern opposite numbers for joint deliberations. 
All this co-operation developed naturally, without formal rules of pro- 
cedure. 

After the last war co-operation between the Northern governments has 
been further intensified. It has also to a greater extent been formalized. 
The foreign ministers of Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden now meet 
regularly twice a year for joint consultations. One of the results of these 
consultations has been a close and intimate co-operation between the four 
countries within the United Nations, the OEEC, the Council of Europe, 
and other international organizations. 

Regular inter-nordic meetings, including Finland, are also held by other 
cabinet ministers, as for instance the ministers of justice, the ministers of 
social affairs, and the ministers of education. Permanent inter-nordic 
committees and a permanent cultural commission have been set up to deal 
with matters of common interest. Besides, direct contact is constantly 
kept up between the government administrations of the five countries. By 
way of parallel legislation and parallel administrative regulations, a num- 
ber of internal problems have found more or less identical solutions in the 
various countries. Agreements between the governments have made it 
easier for citizens of one of the Northern countries to travel, study, settle 
down, accept employment, and enjoy cultural and social benefits in the 
other countries. 


I would like, in particular, to say a few words about economic co- 
operation between the Northern countries. 

Economic co-operation of a non-governmental character is, of course, 
of the greatest importance. Thus, there are long established connexions 
between the large business and trade union organizations, between the 
consumers’ co-operative movements and also between individual enter- 
prises. This form of economic co-operation has been greatly intensified 
during the post-war period, and has contributed to a considerable 
extent to a more effective use of the economic resources of the countries 
concerned. 

In 1947 the foreign ministers of Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden decided to appoint an inter-governmental agency, the Joint 
Scandinavian Committee for Economic Co-operation, to study the prob- 
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lems connected with the creation of a Scandinavian customs union. The 
conclusion of the report submitted by the Committee in 1950 was, however, 
that the necessary prerequisites for a customs union did not exist at the 
time. The report stressed on the other hand that other forms of economic 
co-operation should be intensified. 

Following new terms of reference given to the Committee in November 
1950, its work has been concentrated upon a study of the possibility of 
abolishing customs duties between the Scandinavian countries for certain 
sectors of industry. In this work only Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
have taken part. The Committee has co-operated very closely with ex- 
perts from the industries concerned. Contact has likewise been estab- 
lished with representatives of the trade union organizations. The work of 
the Committee has now reached its final stage, and a report to the govern- 
ments will be submitted shortly. This report will form the main basis for 
the discussion on economic questions in the Northern Council during its 
forthcoming session. 

Further, I would mention the joint Scandinavian enterprise in avia- 
tion, the Scandinavian Airlines System, as an example of practical co- 
operation of great value. The SAS agreement, merging the Danish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish national airlines, extends for a period of twenty- 
five years from I October 1950 and covers the major part of Scandinavian 
commercial air traffic. 

On the subject of economic co-operation, I would like to stress that the 
Northern countries to a greater extent than other countries are dependent 
upon an extensive foreign trade. Bearing this fact in mind, the Northern 
countries do not in their economic co-operation strive to achieve self- 
sufficiency. The aim is to develop a better and more economic production 
in sectors where conditions are specially favourable, i.e. with a view to 
obtaining a better competitive position for the Northern countries in inter- 
national trade. Each of the Northern countries has its special problems. 
As far as Norway is concerned, the country has rich natural resources, the 
exploitation of which, however, requires huge capital investments. This 
applies in particular to our waterfalls, which, on the other hand, supply 
extremely cheap hydro-electric power as a basis for our country’s industry. 
Scandinavian, and especially Swedish, capital has played an important 
part in the development of the hydro-electric industries in Norway. 

However, even if the Scandinavian countries were considered as a 
single economic unit, there is reason to believe that this entity would be 
too small in the economic conditions of our time. It is therefore of vital 
importance for the Northern countries to maintain close contacts with the 
outside wecld in the economic field. 

In this connexion I may mention the interesting innovation created by 
the UNISCAN agreement of 1950 between Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. Under this agreement many steps have been 
taken to promote economic co-operation among the member countries. 
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However, what may be more important from a long-term point of view, is 
that the British-Scandinavian Economic Committee, which was estab- 
lished under this agreement, has been a most useful forum for a free ex- 
change of views on economic problems, 

The Northern countries are now working extensively and harmoniously 
together in a manner to which there is hardly any parallel among sovereign 
States in the world today. It is a matter-of-fact, business-like co-operation, 
which seldom stirs the emotions and does not often appear in the headlines. 
It does not have to be backed by a group of crusaders like the European 
movement, because it is generally accepted as natural by public opinion. 


By far the most significant development in post-war Northern co- 
operation has been the establishment of the Northern Council, which held 
its first session in Copenhagen in February 1953. The main motive behind 
the greation of the Council was a desire to broaden the basis of inter- 
nord.c activity by means of organized co-operation also between the 
parliamentarians of the five countries. By engaging public opinion more 
actively in the work carried out on the governmental level, the sponsors 
of the Council hoped to create a stimulus for speeding up and extending 
this co-operation. 

The initiative for the establishment of the Council was taken in 1951 by 
the Danish members of the non-official Northern Inter-parliamentary 
Union, A proposal to this effect embodying a Draft Statute for the Council 
was transmitted by the Union to the governments of Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden, which, after mutual consultations, in their turn 
placed the proposal before their respective parliaments. Finland had 
already at an early stage announced that she did not wish to take part in 
the establishment of the Council. The Statute, however, keeps an open 
door for Finnish representatives to take part in the work of the Council 
whenever they desire to do so. 

In the Danish and Swedish parliaments the proposal to establish the 
Council was supported by all the democratic parties. Only the Com- 
munists opposed it, as the Russians had already voiced their disapproval 
of the plan. In the Icelandic AU/ting opinions differed, but a solid majority 
was in favour of the proposal. Dissension was strongest in Norway, where 
a sizeable minority voted against the plan in the Storting. The only party 
to give its unanimous support was the Labour Party. The vote in the 
Storting did not, however, reflect any Norwegian dissension as to the im- 
portance of strengthening Northern co-operation in general. The dis- 
agreement was on the best means to achieve this aim. 

The Northern Council is of interest not only as a new, important body 
in the institutional pattern of Northern co-operation. In some respects the 
structure of the Council represents an innovation in international co- 
operation as a whole. Thus, within the Northern Council there is no 
division of power, such as we find in the Council of Europe, between a 
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Committee of Ministers and a Consultative Assembly composed of parlia- 
mentarians. In the Northern Council both parliamentarians and cabinet 
ministers are seated together in one assembly. This arrangement was 
motivated by the desire to avoid unnecessary delay in the work of the 
Council, as well as by a desire to stimulate more fruitful and, one may add, 
more realistic discussions. As the ministers are thus enabled to state 
directly to the Council the position of their respective governments, the 
closest possible contact is maintained between the governments and the 
parliamentary delegates to the Council. For constitutional reasons the 
ministers do not take part in the voting of the Council, but they are free 
to take part both in plenary and committee meetings with full right of 
speech. . 

It is left to the discretion of each member government to decide which 
of its cabinet ministers shall represent it at the sessions of the Council. 
Usually those ministers will be appointed whose ministries are specially 
concerned with the items on the agenda of any particular session. It is an 
indication of the importance ascribed to the Northern Council by the four 
member governments, that as many as fifteen cabinet ministers took part 
in the opening session of the Council in Copenhagen in 1953. Among them 
were all the four prime ministers, and the foreign ministers of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. As to the parliamentary delegates, each of the 
parliaments of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden elects sixteen, and ‘ive are 
elected by the Icelandic parliament. They are selected in such a way as 
to ensure the representation of the different trends of political opinion. So 
far, however, no Communists have been elected to the Council. 

According to the Statute the Northern Council is an organ formed for 
the purpose of consultation between the parliaments of the Northern 
countries as well as the governments of these countries, on matters where 
joint action by all or some of the countries is desirable. In theory this gives 
the Council a very wide field of competence. For obvious reasons, it is, 
however, more or less tacitly accepted that matters of foreign policy and 
defence should not be taken up by the Council. 

The powers of the Council are purely consultative and advisory. The 
Council can adopt recommendations to the member governments, but it 
cannot make decisions which are binding on the governments. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that recommendations, which are supported by a great 
majority of the delegates, will weigh heavily with the individual govern- 
ments and parliaments. Compared with the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, the Northern Council is probably far more efficient as a 
pressure group owing to its limited and more homogeneous membership. 

Another characteristic of the Northern Council is that it has no perma- 
nent secretariat. This, I believe, is rather unique in a world where the 
secretariats of international organizations are growing like mushrooms. 
Each of the four national delegations to the Council is assisted by a secre- 
tary. These four people are also—under the supervision of the Bureau of 
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the Council—responsible for the administrative functioning of the Council. 
In Norway this is not even a full-time job for the national secretary, who 
is also administrative secretary to the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Storting. This modest approach with regard to administrative staff 
was deliberately chosen to avoid unnecessary costs and unnecessary 
bureaucracy. During sessions, which are held once a year in rotation in the 
capitals of the member countries, the Council is assisted by the secretariats 
of the national parliaments. The necessary expert research is carried out 
by the competent government departments, acting together when 
necessary. 

It is as yet too early to give a full appraisal of the political importance 
of the Northern Council, or to forecast what practical results we may ex- 
pect from its work. The new organization is still in its infant stage, but 
so far it seems to be a healthy and promising child. 

The first session of the Council was held in Copenhagen in February 
1953. The key-note of the conference was struck by the chairman of the 
Norwegian delegation, former Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen, when he 
urged the Council to approach its work in a sober and restrained manner, 
and concluded: “Northern co-operation should, first and foremost, be work 
—not words’. Such was also the atmosphere of the conference, and the 
recommendations approved by the Council were modest in scope and 
moderate in tone. Of these recommendations, all but one were adopted 
unanimously. This unanimity was, however, partly due to the fact that 
some of the more controversial recommendations were very carefully 
worded to avoid dissension. 

The most specific recommendation concerned the question of relaxing 
travel regulations between the four member countries. This recom- 
mendation has already largely been implemented by the governments. 
Consequently, passport control has been abolished, and currency and 
customs restrictions for travellers have been considerably eased. A further 
proposal is to establish a single Northern passport region, whereby a 
foreign traveller going for instance from the Continent to England via 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway will only be subject to frontier control 
upon entering Denmark from Germany and when leaving Norway for 
England. A Council recommendation in favour of the creation of a common 
Northern labour market has also met with the approval of the govern- 
ments. 


Other recommendations now under consideration by the governments 
propose: 


(x) Establishment of a Northern post, telegraph, and telephone union. 

(2) Increased co-operation in the field of public health and industrial safety. 

(3) Successive removal on a reciprocal basis of the inequalities in legal status 
between citizens of member countries residing in another member country than 
their own. 


(4) Creation of jointly financed institutions of scientific research to avoid un- 
necessary costs and duplication. 
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Finally, I may mention the proposal for building a bridge or a tunnel to 
link Denmark and Sweden across the Sund. This recommendation illus- 
trates that also questions concerning only two of the member countries 
may be taken up by the Council. 

The second session of the Northern Council will be held in Oslo in 
August 1954. The most important item on the agenda will probably be 
the report from the joint Scandinavian Committee on future Scandinavian 
co-operation in the economic field. 


The steady deterioration of international affairs during the early post- 
war years forced the Scandinavian countries to take up their foreign 
policy and their security problems for reconsideration. The close relation- 
ship which exists between Denmark, Norway, and Sweden made it only 
natural that these countries should attempt to arrive at a common solu- 
tion also in this field. 

In the autumn of 1948 a joint Scandinavian commission was set up to 
examine the security problems of the Scandinavian countries. In January 
1949 members of the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish governments, as 
well as parliamentary representatives from the three countries, came 
together to discuss the possibility of establishing a Scandinavian defence 
alliance in accordance with the findings of the commission. 

It proved impossible, however, to find a common basis for such an 
alliance, the main reasons being the difference between the Norwegian 
and Swedish points of view regarding the fundamental character of the 
alliance. Whilst Sweden wanted the alliance to have no ties whatsoever 
with other Powers, Norway was not prepared to enter into an alliance that 
would exclude practical co-operation with other defence groupings of the 
Western democracies. 

The Norwegian view was based on the assumption that complete 
solidarity between all democratic countries is the best means to prevent 
aggression. Norway also maintained that unless the Scandinavian 
countries were willing to discuss with the Western Powers the realities of 
their defence problems, they would be unable to obtain the material aid 
which Norway regarded as indispensable for the building up of its armed 
forces. During the negotiations Denmark made strong efforts to reconcile 
the divergent views of her two neighbours, but the gap could not be 
bridged. Supported by overwhelming parliamentary majorities in both 
countries, Norway and Denmark then joined the North Atlantic Treaty. 

One might have thought that the negative outcome of the Scandin- 
avian defence talks in 1948-9 would have had unfortunate repercussions 
on the general political atmosphere in Scandinavia. Fortunately, this has 
not been the case, and the close co-operation between the Northern 
countries in various fields has continued to an ever increasing extent. 

Though Sweden is scrupulously intent on maintaining her freedom from 
any military alliance, the fact that she is determined to defend her neu- 
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trality, to fight back if attacked, is of great importance to the defence of 
both Norway and Denmark. For Norway, and for that matter, for the 
whole Atlantic alliance, Sweden’s determination and capability to resist 
aggression against her territory means that Sweden actually does cover a 
land border of 1,021 miles in length. 

In connexion with Norway’s participation in NATO, one point, which 
gives rise to particular interest, is the Norwegian policy regarding the 


stationing of allied military units on Norwegian bases. The main con-* 


sideration behind the Norwegian policy is that the stationing of allied 
units in Norway might cause a heavy strain, not only on Norwegian- 
Soviet relations but also on the relationship between the Soviet Union 
and the Atlantic alliance as a whole. Furthermore, the refusal to allow 
permanent stationing of allied forces does stress the purely defensive 
nature of the Treaty. 

The Norwegian government maintains in particular that the permanent 
stationing of allied units on the Scandinavian peninsula might provoke 
increasing Soviet pressure on Finland, and possibly Russian occupation of 
Finnish bases near the Norwegian and Swedish borders, a development 
which would not only seriously impair the strategic position of both Nor- 
way and Sweden, but also cause a serious deterioration of the international 
situation in general. Norway is fully aware of the objections which can be 
raised against this policy from a purely military point of view, but we are 

of the opinion that the political considerations I have mentioned are of 
~ overriding importance. 

Denmark on her part has of late adopted the same attitude as Norway 
with regard to the stationing of allied units, putting forward similar argu- 
ments to justify it. 

The Soviet Union has, of course, paid particular attention to the 
efforts which have been made by Norway and Denmark to strengthen 
their defences, and has in various ways shown its strong disapproval 
of the participation of these countries in NATO. However, the Soviet 
Union has also been strongly opposed to a Scandinavian defence 
alliance and, in fact, most forms of organized Northern co-operation 
have met with Soviet criticism. In accordance with the main theme of 
Seviet foreign policy, the Russians seem to prefer small and weak neigh- 
bours also along their Northern border. They consequently strive to pre- 
vent any political or military alliance between the Northern countries and 
even more an alliance between the latter countries and other Western 
groupings. It is interesting to note, however, that Soviet propaganda has 
mentioned as a—from a Russian point of view—positive alternative to the 
existing Northern co-operation, a regional co-operation between the local 
groups of the Communist-dominated international peace movement. 

In an article entitled “Scandinavian Insularity’, The Economist of 10 
October 1953 claimed that in Scandinavia, under a thin veneer of post-war 
internationalism, there is still to be found a solid core of neutrality and 
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isolationism. To a considerable extent this is no doubt true. You cannot 
change a hundred-year-old tradition overnight. But I would like to stress 
that co-operation today between the Northern countries is not isolationist 
in nature. On the contrary, it is carried on with an open door to the world 
outside Scandinavia. 

There is, however, so far very little support for federalist ideas of 
European integration. Like the British, Scandinavians as a whole prefer 


‘the empirical, functional approach to international co-operation, whether 


regional or universal in scope. Their scepticism and aloofness towards 
federalist developments in continental Little Europe are conditioned also 
by their strong Lutheran-Protestant tradition, making them wary of a 
grouping which must needs be predominantly Roman Catholic. Though 
influenced by canonic law in the centuries before the Reformation, the 
legal systems of Scandinavian countries are distinctly Germanic, not 
Roman, in character, 

For these reasons Scandinavians as a whole—and more especially 
Danes, Norwegians, and Icelanders—feel closer to the Anglo-Saxons than 
to the Latins of continental Europe. They will no doubt be more ready to 
accept a growing degree of integration within the framework of the North 
Atlantic Community than within the confines of continental Europe. 


Address at Chatham House 
19 March 1954 











WESTERN ENTERPRISE IN THE 
FAR EAST 


G., C. ALLEN 


HE transference of initiative from individuals to governments 

has affected international economic relations no less than the 

internal economic structures. This applies with especially great 
force to the export of technical knowledge, capital, and entrepreneurship 
from the advanced countries of the West to the economically and 
technically backward countries of Asia and Africa. The role of the 
private Western firm in those regions is still important, but in the develop- 
ment of ‘underdeveloped’ countries—or at any rate in the plans for the 
development of such countries—the private firm is being overshadowed by 
governments and international agencies. Moreover, the propaganda 
against Western private capitalism (which has destroyed so much of its 
self-confidence) has been very effective in overseas countries where it 
enjoyed some of its greatest triumphs. In certain regions socialistic and 
nationalistic sentiments now combine to discredit it. Private enterprise 
has shown its traditional skill in accommodating itself to these new 
conditions, but in many of the Asian countries it now receives only a 
grudging welcome. 

It may be contended that the future of economic development lies 
mainly with governments and international agencies and that henceforth 
private enterprise must content itself with a subordinate role in the 
economic life of Asian countries. Even so, there may be advantage in 
looking back to the last century, or century and a half, when private enter- 
prise played almost everywhere the leading part in promoting economic 
change. It may even turn out that the experience of private enterprise in 
the Far East has lessons for those who seek to replace it. Governments and 
international bodies, although they have achievements to their credit in 
this respect since the war, have not had such uninterruptedly successful 
careers as economic developers as to suggest that they can afford to neglect 
the experience of their predecessors. 

Entrepreneurship, or innovating activity, expresses itself in the creation 
of new wants as well as in the organization of new supplies of goods to 
satisfy existing wants. If one is considering the disruptive, revolutionary 
effect of the impact of the West on the formerly conservative Asian 
societies, the part of private enterprise in the creation of new wants must 
be regarded as by no means the least important of its achievements. For 
even those Asians who are now critics of the former political and economic 
activities of Westerners in the East, are keenly alive to, and anxious to 
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share in, the benefits of Western technology and Western methods of 
economic organization. This awareness and this change in outlook have 
come about through contacts with the West for which private enterprise 
was largely responsible. 

It would be misleading to suggest that Western enterprise in all 
countries was of the same pattern, or that its dynamic function had an 
identical form throughout Asia. On the contrary, the form varied with 
the political organization of the countries in which the enterprise was 
found. In Indonesia and Malaya Western enterprise operated within a legal 
and political framework created by the colonial Powers. There the 
Western business men looked to their own governments to provide security 
and the basic conditions for a well ordered economic life; among those 
conditions, a sound monetary system was regarded as of primary im- 
portance. In Java at times the Dutch authorities went much further than 
this; for they assumed in some sectors of the economy a high degree of 
economic initiative themselves. The point for emphasis, however, is that 
in both Indonesia and Malaya, and in some other Asian countries also, 
Western enterprise could conduct its activities within an imposed institu- 
tional and a legal framework which was, in essentials, not dissimilar 
from that within which economic development had taken place in 
Europe. 

In China and Japan, with which this paper is mainly concerned, the 
position was very different. In both these countries commercial inter- 
course with the West was started under Western compulsion, and in both 
of them Western enterprise was for a long period conducted under con- 
ditions created by the ‘unequal treaties’. In Japan those conditions lasted 
until nearly the end of the nineteenth century; in China until the second 
world war. In most respects, however, there were more contrasts than 
similarities in the response of these two countries to the Western impact. 
While this applies to their response to Western civilization as a whole, it is 
especially true of their attitude to Western technology and of the role 
assigned to Western enterprise in each of them. These contrasts are in- 
teresting to study. 

When Western merchants first traded with China, they had to deal 
with an intensely conservative society ruled by bureaucrats to whom the 
very idea of progress was uncongenial. Western enterprise, in the most 
dynamic phase of its career, was thus confronted with a formidable 
obstacle, and this obstacle continued seriously to impede the business 
operations of the Westerners at least until the revolution of 1911. The 
whole history of Western relations with China was deeply affected by this 
attitude of the authorities to economic change. 

At first the Westerners were confined to trading through the Cohong at 
Canton. After 1842 foreigners were allowed to settle and to trade in a 
number of settlements and concessions on the China coast, and Hong Kong 


began to develop as a trading centre. After 1860 the foreigners obtained 
x 
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the right to travel and trade in the interior. From that date they were 
able to get into closer touch with their markets and their sources of supply, 
instead of confining themselves to dealings with Chinese merchants at the 
ports. A further stage was reached in 1895, when the treaty of Shimonoseki 
was signed; for after that date it was possible legally for foreigners to set 
up large-scale manufacturing undertakings in the concessions. They also 
began to participate in mining enterprises in various parts of China, and 
they became actively engaged in the construction of railways. Yet 
throughout the whole of this period the Chinese Government remained 
reluctant hosts to the Western entrepreneurs. It resisted at every step, 
not merely the enterprise of the Westerners, but Western civilization 
itself, its technology, and its very idea of material progress. 

I cannot in this paper concern myself with the deeper causes of this 
opposition, for I am here engaged solely in an analysis of an economic 
situation. Still less am I inclined to pass a moral judgement on whether 
the Chinese were right or wrong in resisting what the West regards (or 
regarded) as progress. All statements in this paper should be read in the 
light of this disclaimer. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century trade between China and 
the West took the form of the export of silk and tea and the import of 
silver. Then a three-cornered trade came into being—exports of manu- 
factured goods and of services from Europe to India, exports of cotton and 
opium from India to China, and exports of silk and tea from China to 
Europe. In the last few decades of the nineteenth century, the exports 
became more diversified, while the imports included mineral oil, cotton 
fabrics, and various other types of manufactured goods. In the present 
century, engineering products and various types of proprietary goods 
were added to the import list. All these new trades, both on the import 
side and on the export side, were begun on the initiative of the Western 
traders (joined towards the end of the century by the Japanese). Chinese 
merchants participated in the trades, but seldom in the capacity of 
innovators. Indeed, until very recent times they had only a passive part 
in the economic development of the country. 

The Western merchants came to China in search of the profits of trade. 
But they could not confine themselves to buying and selling goods. They 
had to engage in a wide variety of commercial and financial activities, 
since none of the economic institutions or ancillary services that modern 
commerce requires existed in China. The Westerners had, therefore, to 
establish public utilities in the places in which they lived; they had to 
found municipal administrations; they had to set up port installations. 
They had to provide ships, not merely for the ocean-going trade, but for 
the efficient distribution of goods in China by river and coastal services. 
In Shanghai and Hong Kong they established yards where ships could be 
repaired and even built. When the age of steam arrived, the Westerners 
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had to find sources of coal supply for bunkering the ships. This is not all. 
The Chinese monetary system and banking practices were ill-adapted for 
the needs of modern commerce, and so the Westerners had to introduce 
their own financial and banking methods. Some of the banks founded by 
them discharged inter alia functions which were similar to those carried 
out in other countries by central banks. They even became responsible for 
furnishing a considerable part of the Chinese currency. Finally, the 
Westerners had to provide themselves with insurance facilities. All these 
economic institutions, industries, and services had to be introduced into 
China at the same time as efforts were being made to build up a flourishing 
international trade. 

The Western merchants were also drawn into manufacturing industry. 
In the early days this was not so much because they saw advantage in 
industrial investment as such in China, but rather because supplies of 
merchandise of the right quality were not forthcoming unless the merchants 
made provision for the inspection of the materials and the processing of the 
goods for export. As with all pre-industrial societies, uniformity of product 
was very hard to secure, and quality tended to deteriorate when the older 
industries became affected by increased demands. Yet unless adulteration 
could be prevented and a reasonably uniform quality of supply assured, 
trade was liable to fall away. The foreign merchants were, therefore, 
forced to concern themselves with the actual conditions of production. 
This was so not merely in large trades, such as silk reeling (where they 
founded power-driven filatures), but also in the miscellaneous group, such 
as straw hats, hair nets, braid, bristles, egg products, vegetable oil, brick 
tea, and many other goods which the Chinese supplied for export. In this 
way new techniques were introduced into China, and modern methods of 
organization became more familiar to the Chinese business community. 
From this type of enterprise, the Europeans passed towards the end of the 
nineteenth century—when they were joined by the Japanese—to the 
establishment of large-scale manufacturing industries. The most impor- 
tant of these were textiles, especially cotton textiles. Here Western tech- 
nique and capital could be profitably used in association with cheap 
Chinese fabour. Then, as further development depended upon com- 
munications, the foreigners interested themselves in the building and 
operation of railways. 

None of this development could have taken place unless the Western 
Powers had been able to compel a reluctant Chinese Government to give 
Western traders privileges so that they could conduct their affairs outside 
the jurisdiction of the native authorities. In the absence of these privileges 
the traders would have been exposed to arbitrary financial exactions on the 
part of the local and central governments, and their enterprises would 
probably have succumbed to the determined opposition of the conservative 
court and bureaucracy. The truth of this contention is underlined by the 
failure that overtook most of the modern enterprises started by the few 
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progressive Chinese statesmen, or by Chinese business men, in the face of 
the opposition of the ruling circles. Even when Chinese business men 
began to participate in modern industrial enterprise—as they did after the 
eighteen-nineties to an increasing extent—they usually set up their fac- 
tories in the concessions. In many cases they associated themselves with 
Western partners. Only in these ways could they be assured of reasonable 
security for persons and property. 

Even when China became ready to abandon her old ways, the country 
was distracted by two decades of civil war, and it was not until the late 
nineteen-twenties that the government were able to exercise any sustained 
economic initiative. Until then the foreigners provided the only effective 
innovating force in Chinese society. Through them, moreover, and 
through them alone, the Chinese began to learn modern techniques and to 
become familiar with Western equipment. The Chinese Government for 
their part made no systematic attempt, as the Japanese did, to provide 
training in Western technology for their people. 

Thus Western imperialism was not an unmixed evil from the standpoint 
of China’s economic development. If it had not been for the concessions, 
and for the extraterritorial privileges which were accorded to the foreigners, 
material progress would scarcely have begun in China during the nine- 
teenth century or the early years of the present century. In the absence of 
those privileges, the conditions necessary for foreign enterprise would have 
been lacking, and there was nothing to take its place. Chinese critics are 
accustomed to say that Western enterprise developed merely the coastal 
fringe to the neglect of the great hinterland. There is some truth in this 
charge; but it must be remembered that it was only on the coastal fringe, 
and in the areas over which foreign control was imposed, that throughout 
the greater part of the last century the conditions for economic growth 
were present. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that practically all 
the material progress in China between 1842 and 1930 was the result of 
Western and Japanese initiative, and was achieved under the shelter of 
foreign privilege. 

Yet, when all this has been said, it remains true that the material 
progress of this great country was slow. This was a heavy disappointment 
to the Western pioneers. It seems that the ‘error of optimism’ was 
extremely common among Western firms in China, and that it long per- 
sisted to their own great cost. An early example is illuminating. Soon 
after the Treaty of Nanking a merchant house sent out a large consignment 
of pianos to China in the belief that, now that the country was opened up, 
at least one million Chinese women would want to learn to play the 
piano! The optimistic mood persisted in spite of many bitter experiences. 
Nor was it rooted in folly. Here was a vast country with an enormous 
population, and a most industrious population at that. Western merchants 
might well suppose that the opportunities for trade were unbounded. Yet, 
although development did occur, the hopes were never fully realized. Even 
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in 1929 (a relatively good year for comparison since it was before China had 
lost Manchuria), China’s share of world trade was less than 2 per cent. 
This was one-third less than Japan’s share, and only about one-sixth of the 
United Kingdom’s share. The number of factory workers in China proper 
in 1937 was probably not more than 1} million.1 Apart from the textile 
industry, large-scale industries were of minor importance in China proper, 
although of course in the nineteen-thirties there was a rapid industrial 
expansion in Manchuria under Japanese direction. Many trades that 
started with high promise and good prospects languished. Even in the 
silk trade, China was outclassed in the early years of the present century 
by Japan. 

The causes of China’s relative failure—of the slowness of her economic 
development—are worth considering. The explanation is not to be found 
solely in the political insecurity of the country, although that of course 
made a powerful contribution to stagnation. The following suggestion 
is offered. When underdeveloped countries and their traditional peasant 
industries are called upon to adapt themselves to the modern world 
economy, and to become suppliers for international trade, large-scale 
centralized organization must usually be introduced into those industries 
from a source exterior to the peasant economy itself and its traditional 
merchanting bodies. In the silk and tea trades of Japan, for example, the 
initiative in this respect was taken by the Japanese Government and the 
great Japanese merchant houses as well as by foreigners. In many of the 
trades of South East Asia it was taken by the foreign plantation com- 
panies. In China, however, these agencies were not available. The 
government were indifferent. The legal and institutional environment was 
too unfavourable tu produce Chinese business men who could provide the 
organization that was necessary. And the foreigners could not undertake 
the whole task, because their rights did not extend to the point at which 
they could impose regulations over scattered suppliers or re-fashion 
traditional social and trading relationships. To quote a passage from a 
recently published work in which I have collaborated : 


In the absence of a native government interested in economic change and com- 
petent to promote it, the necessary reorganization could only have come from 
a more extensive foreign political control than in fact existed. As it was, many 
trades languished in the face of competition from industries in other countries 
which had been able to adapt themselves to the needs of foreign markets, and 
China’s economic development was thus seriously impeded. Foreign enterprise 
in China could build on what it found, and could modify traditional arrange- 
ments in some degree; but it could not penetrate far enough to bring about a 
thorough-going transformation of the traditional economic structure.? 


1 The number of factory workers in 1933 was estimated to be 1,076,000 by Pao-San Ou 
and Foh-Shen Wang in their article ‘Industrial Production and Employment in Pre-war 
China’ in the Economic Journal, No. 223, vol. 56 (September 1946), pp. 426-34; a factory 
is defined as a workplace employing more than thirty persons. 

2G. C. Allen and A. G. Donnithorne, Western Enterprise in Far Eastern Economic 
Development : China and Japan (London, Allen & Unwin, 1954), p. 243. 
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The contrast with Japan was very striking. When the West forced 
open the gates, power passed into the hands of men who realized that the 
salvation of their country lay in the modernization of her economy. The 
oligarchy in control was determined to take the lead in bringing about 
this transformation, and to create the conditions for the rise of modern 
industry and of a modern commercial community. New educational, legal, 
administrative, banking, and monetary systems were quickly built up on 
the initiative of the government. Modern systems of communication were 
soon established. Western-style manufacturing piants were set up, and 
Western technicians and managers were engaged by the State to introduce 
the expertise needed. In other words, the ‘public overhead capital’, 
which the Westerners themselves had to introduce into China, was in 
Japan mainly provided by the State as part of a deliberately conceived 
plan of modernization. 


The contrasted experience of Japan and China may not be irrelevant 
to the contemporary problem of the development of underdeveloped 
countries. That experience suggests that an economic and technical 
advance must be organized on a wide front. To introduce an alien form of 
organization in trade or industry into an economically primitive society is a 
delicate operation. The adaptation of many institutions and services is 
necessary if particular innovations are not to wither. In other words, it is 
useless to pour foreign capital into some sector of a primitive economy if 
that economy has not been adequately prepared to receive it. 

In Japan this work of preparation—of institutional adaptation—was 
performed by the State. This does not mean, however, that Japan came 
to possess a State-made economy; for when Western technique had been 
naturalized and ‘public overhead capital’ set up, the State withdrew from 
most of its industrial enterprises. From the eighteen-nineties onwards 
control in most sectors of the economy was in private hands. It is true that 
economic initiative was highly concentrated in a small group of business 
houses, the Zaibatsu. But a high degree of concentration of control is 
probably necessary in any primitive society which is trying to modernize 
itself rapidly—that is, in any society which is shifting quickly from one 
plane to another. On the whole, the Japanese State regulated, but did not 
direct the economy in detail. 

Further, it is wrong to assume that the Westerners’ function in 
Japanese development was merely to provide ‘know how’, while the 
Japanese undertook the entrepreneurial function. This would be a gross 
exaggeration. It is true that Western entrepreneurs did not play as 
important a part in the development of Japan as they did in that of China; 
but they were nevertheless indispensable, at any rate in the early days of 
modernization. At that time the Japanese had little experience of the 
conduct of foreign trade, and the creation of trading relationships with the 
outside world was largely a task for Western business houses. Western 
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mercantile, banking, and shipping enterprises predominated in the first 
few decades of the modern era, and it is estimated that even in 1900 about 
three-fifths of the Japanese foreign trade went through foreign merchant 
firms. The development of many of the chief trades in the nineteenth 
century—the silk trade and the tea trade—owed much to foreign enter- 
prise. Through the activities of foreign merchants, the Japanese economy 
was exposed to the transforming influences of international trade, and 
these influences were in some ways as compelling as those that derived 
from official policy. Even in the nineteen-thirties—especially in the period 
just after the fall of the yen—the Western merchant firms played a not 
inconsiderable part in the expansion of the Japanese export trade in 
miscellaneous goods. 

In manufacturing industry foreigners had a comparatively minor 
role in Japan. Even there they were important in some lines of pro- 
duction, for example, in the rubber industry, where they were pioneers, 
and in the manufacture of motor cars. In the present century, moreover, 
several foreign firms established joint enterprises with the Japanese, 
notably in the electrical engineering industry during the nineteen- 
twenties, and this helped Japan to keep her technique up to date. 

As to capital supply, whereas in China most capital for large-scale 
development and for the modern sector of the economy came from abroad 
—or from the profits of enterprises located in the Concessions—in Japan 
most of the capital was provided by domestic saving. But there were two 
periods in which foreign borrowing was important, between 1900-14 and 
between 1923-30. These are two key periods in Japanese economic history. 
In the first of them, from 1900-14, Japan was engaged on a great pro- 
gramme of political as well as of economic expansion. She fought against 
Russia. She began to exploit her newly-won resources on the Continent— 
in Korea and in the South Manchuria Railways zone, and she established a 
number of basic industries, notably the iron and steel industry. It is very 
doubtful if it would have been possible for her to develop at the pace she 
did during that period, if foreign capital had not been forthcoming. From 
1923-30 there was another influx of foreign capital. This assisted the 
reconstruction of the country after the great earthquake, and it also made 
possible a rapid increase of hydro-electric capacity which provided a 
basis for the industrial expansion of the nineteen-thirties. Unlike the 
Chinese Government, the Japanese Government acquired a good reputa- 
tion as an international borrower, and this enabled the Japanese to get 
loans, after the early period, on very satisfactory terms. Most of the 
foreign investment in China was direct investment—that is, the capital 
remained under the control of the firms which provided the money. In 
Japan it was mainly investment in government securities or in the deben- 
tures of public utilities. Direct investment by foreign firms was relatively 
small. These contrasts between the types of foreign investment in the two 
countries, reflecting as they do the equally sharp contrasts in the economic 
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behaviour of their peoples and governments, may not be without relevance 
to the current problem of international investment in underdeveloped 
countries. 

In the event, economic development went much further in Japan than 
China. In Japan enterprising native leadership saw that the conditions 
for economic progress were established, whereas in China the advance had 
to be made by foreigners in the teeth of official indifference or opposition, 
and often in conditions of insecurity. It may be useful to point the contrast 
by reference to a particular trade in which the two countries were com- 
petitors, namely the raw silk trade. The silk industry needs a wide dis- 
persion of productive units, largely because the production of cocoons is 
essentially a small-scale peasant process. But it also requires centralized 
control at a few points in order that uniform quality can be provided, and 
uniform quality is necessary if the product is to be used on power looms 
and knitting frames. Now in Japan the necessary centralized control was 
realized through the licensing of the egg raisers and by the growth of large 
filature firms, whose plants were scattered over the silk raising districts 
and so were able to remain in close touch with the cocoon-producers. In 
China there was no authority to impose this sort of control. The govern- 
ment was indifferent, and foreign firms lacked the power to do all that was 
needed. The filatures tended to be concentrated in the ports for security 
reasons, and close contact between the filatures and the silk raisers was thus 
difficult to maintain. Even conditioning arrangements were not introduced 
until very late, and then on foreign initiative. 

Similar deficiencies could be found in other Chinese industries. Con- 
sequently, China remained economically backward and the standard of 
life poor, not so much because foreigners ‘exploited’ the Chinese producers, 
but rather because Chinese productivity was low. In Japan the standard of 
life rose far above that in the rest of Asia (in spite of the alleged exploitation 
of the workers by Zaibatsu) because the Japanese successfully naturalized 
Western technique and organization and so raised productivity. 

A survey of the economic history of these countries prompts a reflection 
on the importance of leadership in economic development. It is useless to 
pour capital into underdeveloped countries if able entrepreneurs are 
lacking there, or if the legal and institutional environment is uncongenial 
to the activities of enterprising people. In Japan leadership was provided 
partly by a government controlled by a purposeful oligarchy, and partly 
by.a small group of business houses. In the early days of the modern era 
the Western merchants also had a not insignificant role. In China economic 
leadership was exercised almost exclusively by private foreign enterprise 
operating from enclaves of extraterritorial privilege. To the extent that 
this foreign enterprise found freedom to operate, to that extent China’s 
economic development was promoted. But the enclaves were limited, and 
in the vast regions outside them the conditions under which enterprise, 
either native or foreign, could flourish were absent, 
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The implications of what I have said may well be uncongenial to the 
current temper of Asia, for enthusiasm for private enterprise and for the 
conditions that make it work is scarcely extravagant in those countries at 
the present time, while the example of economic leadership successfully 
provided by an oligarchical government may be an unwelcome one. I will 
make no further comment, except to say that while the past provides no 
sure prescription for success in the future, its lessons are not irrelevant to 
modern policies. 

I conclude with a general reflection. Today policy, or propaganda, 
in much of Asia, centres upon social welfare—the raising of the standard 
of life of the impoverished masses. Now among those who in the past 
were mainly responsible for economic development in China and 
Japan, social welfare in this sense was seldom a conscious aim or motive. 
I am not suggesting that social welfare was ignored by the Japanese 
Government, nor that measures towards social improvement were not 
introduced at the instance of foreigners in China. But the presiding motives 
of the leaders were of another kind. The Japanese were moved largely by 
considerations of national power, the Westerners both in China and Japan 
to a very large extent by ordinary commercial motives. Social welfare 
came rather as a by-product of economic development. What is novel in 
present-day policy in underdeveloped countries is to aim directly at social 
welfare and to treat economic progress as a means, and not always an 
indispensable means, to that end. 

This, of course, shows a correct scale of values. The reason for economic 
development is the promotion of social welfare. But it would be unfor- 
tunate if, in the enthusiastic pursuit of the right ends, Eastern govern- 
ments were to lose sight of the essential means for their attainment. And 
if, as seems probable even in these days, private investment and private 
enterprise are still necessary instruments of economic advance in under- 
developed countries, then an important function of government in such 
countries should be to ensure that the conditions for their successful con- 
duct are present, however discordant these conditions may be with the 
current temper. Otherwise the most ambitious plans for economic 
advance may suffer the fate of Chang Chih-tung’s attempt to found a 
centre of heavy industry near Hankow at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and the peoples of Asia may learn that American generosity 
cannot solve all their economic problems. It may well be that, in the end 
(to paraphrase a famous passage from Adam Smith), we get fuller rice 
bowls not through the benevolence of our suppliers, but through their 
regard to their own interest—by talking to them not of our own necessities 
but of their advantages. 


Address at Chatham House 
23 February 1954 











THE CONFLICT OF CULTURE IN AFRICA 


PETER ABRAHAMS 


F the spate of books published on Africa in 1953, the most signi- 
ficant to my mind was a novel ealled Blanket Boy’s Moon. It tells 


the story of Monare of Lomontsa, a member of the Basuto tribe. As 
a child he had lived in the old tribal ways. With other young boys he had 
herded cattle on the hillsides. He had gone to the tribal circumcision 
school. Then, later, he had become a Christian. Christianity allows a man 
only one wife: the tribal society as many as he can afford. Thus the first 
conflict, the first set of personal tensions come into play: the new ways 
against the old, the influence of the priest pulling one way and that of the 
tribal elders another. Still later Monare goes to Johannesburg, the city of 
gold, where the ways of the priest, which are the ways of the white man, are 
in full mastery over all. When he returns to his village after his spell in the 
city he is conscious of going from the present into the past. And then his 
chief orders him to participate in a ritual murder. Monare the Christian is 
revolted. By Christian standards ritual murder is a crime against both 
God and man. But tribal pressure wins in the end and Monare takes part 
in the murder. The personality of Monare, the man, is now split beyond 
repair. He leaves the tribe because it is responsible for the evil thing he was 
forced to do. He wanders in fear through the cities of the Union of South 
Africa finding no peace, no resting place because in serving his tribal chief 
he has put himself outside the law and ethics of the Christian present. 
When arrest and death finally come his fear is matched and mastered by 
his relief. The long and terrible conflict is over at last. Now there can be 
peace. 

Let us allow for the fact that Monare is a fictional creation and there- 
fore more consciously articulate than a man in real life might be. Let us 
further allow that ritual murder poses the problem in highly dramatic 
form. But having made those allowances the book still retains its validity 
as a serious attempt to throw light on what is, to my mind, the most press- 
ing problem of Africa today: the problem of the African’s transition from 
the tribal past into the technological present. 

There has been much discussion of tribalism in the past. The policy of 
indirect rule did, in a sense, endorse tribalism. It was often found most 
convenient not to interfere in any way with the structure of the tribal 
society but rather to bolster it up and to reinforce the authority of the 
chiefs and to rule through them. In some cases, the Kikuyu in Kenya are 
an example, the colonial government even introduced chiefs where these 
had not been part of the social structure before. To this day there exists an 
attitude that can be best expressed by the oft repeated statement, ‘We do 
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not want to turn out black imitation Englishmen’. And those who express 
this view somehow always manage to give the impression that nothing 
could be more horribly disastrous for Africa than that this should happen. 

I think this very definite predilection for the tribal African on the part 
of the colonial administrator is eminently reasonable from his point of 
view. He is a man with a job to do, and he wants to do his job to the best 
of his ability without too much bother from those on whose behalf he is 
doing it. He has found from experience that a good chief can be the very 
best ally in getting things done. ‘Good’ for him is quite often the same as 
‘obedient’. The detribalized educated African is, generally, preoccupied 
with politics and will make a political issue out of almost anything. The 
colonial administrator is not concerned with the politics of the issue but 
with getting the job done, so he loses patience with the detribalized man, 
who irritates him in any case by being rather arrogant. Thus he develops a 
definite preference for the people with whom he can work easily and an 
equally definite hostility towards the difficult man breaking out of the 
tradition of obedience of the tribal society. The administrator is very 
rarely concerned with values and he is in any case the instrument of a 
policy that has been decided elsewhere. 

For the detribalized man this is essentially a situation of isolation. His 
rejection of tribalism places him outside the moral and psychological props 
of that society. He does not only lose its restraining and inhibiting in- 
fluences, but also its comforting influences. Thus, his relations with his 
fellow Africans who still observe the tribal customs are, at best, uneasy. 
On the other hand the white administrator who could help and make life 
easier has very little, if any, time for him. Psychologically and emotionally 
he becomes am outcast to both the tribal ways of the past and the Western 
ways of the present. The two most obstructive forces in his life are the good 
tribal chief on the one hand and the colonial administrator on the other. 

This is just the broad outline of a pattern. But it is a pattern that has 
repeated itself often enough in the unfolding of events in Africa for its 
validity to be accepted. For example, when the Mau Mau troubles started 
in Kenya one of the first victims was the ‘good’ Chief Waruhiu who co- 
operated with the colonial administrators. This, however, is only one of a 
number of patterns. In some cases the detribalized man wins and exercises 
influence over the chiefs and tribesmen. This is seen in both the cases of 
Kwame Nkrumah and Jomo Kenyatta. In both cases this led to a head-on 
collision with the colonial administrators in their respective countries. 
Knowing both these men I am satisfied that the different results that came 
out of these head-on collisions are basically due to the fact that the one 
country has a white settler community and the other has not. But the 
achievement of a large measure of self-government in the Gold Coast has, 
to my mind, only underlined the seriousness of this conflict of culture 
between the tribal past and the Western technological present. 

\ In Kenya one of the directions taken by the nationalists took the form 
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of a rejection of Western institutions and habits/ Africans who had been 
baptized and brought up as Christians renounced their Christian names. 
They rejected Western forms of worship and started churches of their own. 
I attended one meeting in Nairobi before the emergency where one of the 
leaders made an impassioned speech calling on his people to reject all 
European ways and institutions. They must, he asserted, go back to their 
own ways and institutions. This was a simple cry of renunciation./ The fact 
that this call to reject all Western ways and institutions was made in the 
most excellent English (the speaker was not Kenyatta) made it all the more 
tragic and poignant for me. /And when, later, I spoke to the man privately 
it seemed that he had adopted a course of desperation, that he did not 
really want to reject the West but that the West as represented by the 
settlers had rejected him. He had therefore countered their rejection of 
him by an attitude of rejection of all Western modes. Yet I was satisfied 
that he had evolved to a point where he belonged more to the Western, 
technological, present than to the tribal past. This man, and he is symbolic 
of many others, is a tragic victim of one of those torturing little traps of 
history. The fact that he had no recorded history of his own past, and that 
the white men around him belaboured this point by the way they talked of 
“Western European civilization’ as though it were something uniquely 
exclusive that owed nothing to non-European peoples such as the Chinese, 
the Indians, and the Egyptians, only gave point to his sense of tragic isola- 
tion. In the case of Kenyatta, it was the sense of isolation that compelled 
him to write Facing Mount Kenya: the tribal life of the Gikwyu (1953), his 
apologia for tribalism. For the need to belong somewhere, to have cultural 
roots, is one of the deepest of human needs. So, since the whites rejected 
him and set up colour bars to exclude him from those outward and visible 
symbols of the culture to which he aspired, he was forced, in his turn, to 
reject that which was his greatest need. \The attitude of the white men 
around him, as well as the new sense of his individual worth as a man, 
which he had acquired on becoming no longer a tribal but a Western man, 
aware of the rights and dignity of Western man, compelled him to reject 
the inferior status which is his lot in the multi-racial communities today. 
But rejection by itself was isolation. And it was not isolation he wanted 
but a place in the world: a place that would satisfy his deepest needs as a 
modern man with modern ideas on political, social, and economic relations. 
There was only one way out. He must fight for these things, he must wrest 
them from the white men who would not concede him an equal place in the 
multi-racial sun. So he set himself at the head of the tribesmen. In order 
to lead the tribesmen, however, he had to win their approval. He had to 
give the struggle a meaningfulness in terms that were significant and 
important to them. This meant that he had to go back to tribal ritual) 
Freedom of choice is not a prominent tribal characteristic. The tribal 
society is inward, exclusive, and non-democratic. Power and authority are, 
ultimately, concentrated in the hands of a few. The binding oath, the 
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secret ceremonial—these are important. He must make use of these. In 
order to gain the support and approval of those who have power and 
authority he must endorse and condone acts which under normal circum- 
stances he would have frowned upon as a Western man. He must approve 
of instilling fear in men’s minds in order to make them obey the more 
readily. He must encourage men’s superstitions in order to exploit them. 
Fear and blood and darkness become his allies. To gain power over the 
tribesmen he must bring out the darker side of men’s natures. Hitler has 
shown how successfully the darker side of even Western man’s nature can 
be brought out: how much more easily could this apply to tribal man. 
And in doing all these things something happens to the detribalized man. 
One cannot bring forces of superstition and fear and darkness into play 
without being psychologically affected by them. 


The Communist concept of the enemy as everything evil and malignant 
and beastly has come to be almost universally accepted in the West. To 
those holding this concept Kenyatta must be the embodiment of evil 
barbarity. I have had first-hand experience of the refinement of psycho- 
logical and emotional torture of being a non-white Western man in the 
multi-racial societies of Africa, and mine was a situation of less isolation 
than Kenyatta’s: so, although I disapprove strongly of the Mau Mau, Ken- 
yatta is, for me, a victim of this tragic situation as well as of his own weak- 
nesses rather than the embodiment of evil the white settlers would have 
him be. It is easy enough to condemn, to declare that as a Western man he 
should have acted differently; and it is generally those who have been 
most active in excluding him from the outward and visible symbols of 
Western culture who have denied him the comforts and supports of that 
culture, who are loudest in their condemnation. The much more difficult 
and far more creative thing to do would be to question why a man of such 
undoubted ability should have adopted the course he has. A really honest 
and objective answer to such a question would prove much less comforting 
to the white settler ego than the comparatively easy portrait of undiluted 
dark villainy. This portrait of dark villainy may, of course, be funda- 
mentally true. A man may, whatever the circumstances, be bent on dark- 
ness and destruction. But it seems to me that this particular man has been 
given very little chance to play the useful part in society for which he was 
equipped. 

When he arrived back in his home country he was a Western man. He 
had spent long years as such in Europe. Had the colour climate of his 
country been different an easy integration with those who were his intel- 
lectual and cultural peers, and they would have been mainly white, might 
have taken place. He might then have participated creatively in the many 
problems that faced and still face his country. Indeed, when I was in 
Kenya an official told me that Kenyatta did, shortly after his arrival, 
become a member of a committee dealing with the land problem and 
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that his contributions were quite valuable and constructive but that he 
then ceased attending the committee’s meetings. The official did not know 
why he had ceased attending. Had he or any of the others any social con- 
tact with Kenyatta? No. Negley Farson’s Last Chance in Africa (1949) is 
most revealing in his picture of relations between Kenyatta and the 
colonial civil servants. What struck me most when I saw Kenyatta was the 
terrible cultural isolation in which he lived. The whites around him were as 
inward and exclusive as the most inward tribal group I had ever met. 
And so this man was not given a chance to draw nourishment from the tap- 
roots of the culture which had now become his own. And so what happens 
to a plant in a desert happened to him. It is easy for those who have never 
experienced the reality of being excluded to talk about the villainy of such 
a man and piously to deplore the fact that he came to hate. It is not so 
easy to admit that they must themselves bear a measure of responsibility 
for frustrating him to a point where he turned against them. It is even less 
easy, in present circumstances, for them to comprehend the terrible and 
torturing conflicts which must have driven such a man to such action. 

The reason for both the inward and exclusive nature of the whites on 
the one hand and the failure of Kenyatta on the other stem, to my mind, 
from a fundamental misconception about culture. In their dealings with 
the blacks the whites have justified their colour bars by saying that these 
bars were in defence of Western culture. Their arguments are very familiar 
so I shall not re-state them here. The key point is that all these arguments 
give Western culture an inwardness of appearance, an exclusiveness of 
character which are fundamentally false to its true sources and inspira- 
tions. The true motive forces of Western culture are to be found in the 
first place in the teachings of the Christ who taught a new concept of men’s 
relations with their God and with each other, a concept that cuts across 
tribal gods and tribal loyalties and embraces all men in all lands, offering 
them a common brotherhood. From this primary source flow all its other 
motive forces in philosophy and the arts. The Kantian ethical theory, 
the Rights of Man, democracy and the uniquely new status it offers indivi- 
dual man, all form part of the non-exclusive sources of Western culture. 
From them stem the great advances in science and material prosperity, in 
man’s mastery of the dark corners of his own personality as well as his 
mastery of the dark corners of the world in which he lives. To deny this 
fundamental outwardness in its nature is to deny Western culture itself. 
This denial has, I think, been largely made by the whites of the multi- 
racial societies up to now. Their great problem is obvious. Any attempt at 
real democracy as we know it in Great Britain would place them in a 
minority position with all that that would involve. Materially and in 
terms of power they have very much to lose.} It is a very real dilemma for 
them: they must either reject the moral and ethical bases of Western cul- 
ture or else give up their position of power and privilege. | 

This dilemma has led to a unique position in the Union of South Africa. 
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There, the whites represented by the Malan Government have rejected the 
values underlying Western culture rather than surrender any part of their 
power and privilege. The black élite of the Union, on the other hand, has 
accepted those values more completely than Africans in any of the other 
territories, with the possible exception of the Negro élite of the French 
African colonies. And because the Union is the most modern industrial 
State on the African continent its black élite is at the head of the largest 
group of urbanized and detribalized black men and women on the con- 
tinent. The result is that it is the black leaders of the African National 
Congress who are today fighting in defence of the moral and ethical 
assumptions underlying Western culture. There is profound significance in 
this. | 

But Kenyatta’s position was at once easier and more difficult than that 
of a man similarly placed in the Union. He had not experienced three 
hundred years of a physical occupation which was more complete and 
therefore more destructive in its impact on the old tribal structure. The 
land allotted to the blacks in the Union was, man for man, less than that 
left to the Kikuyu. The result was that land-hunger was infinitely more 
acute in the Union’s reserves than in those of the Kikuyu. But the Union 
had mines and secondary industries which offered alternatives to the land. 
These alternative means of making a livelihood led to other ways of living 
and thinking and looking at the world and, ultimately, to an adoption of 
the values of the culture of the cities. This did not make for black white 
men or ‘imitation Englishmen’, but a new kind of black man with some- 
thing to give to this new culture of the cities which historical necessity had 
forced on him. That this new black man has something to contribute to 
Western culture has been amply demonstrated by his output in music, art, 
and literature. Anyone really familiar with these knows that his output is 
anything but a slavish imitation of the output of white men. His African 
background and his unique and often devastating experiences as a black 
man in this modern world have given his output qualities that set it apart. 
His artistic contribution is and will continue to be different, but at the same 
time, an integral part of the unfolding world culture which is currently 
called ‘Western’. 

It is because of this historical background and their acceptance of 
‘Western’ culture as a logical next stage in the unfolding pattern of world 
culture that the blacks of the Union have not allowed the whites to force 
them on to the psychological defensive about Western culture. Kenyatta 
did not have these historical sources of strength. He was alone. So he 
allowed himself to be forced on to the psychological defensive and then 
attempted his reassertion in exclusive, inward, tribal terms. I thus level 
the same charge against Kenyatta that I level against the whites. Both 
have rejected the moral and ethical assumptions on which Western culture 
is based. The fears of both have led them into an historic trap. The white 
man says: ‘Must I serve Western culture at the price of my own interests? 
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If I let down the barriers for one, even for a Kenyatta, it will only be a 
matter of time before others are clamouring at the door and then where will 
I be? No, I will make Western culture mean the same thing as being white. 
Thus I will have moral sanction in defending my interests’. And the 
black man says: ‘I desire this Western culture, I am already a part of it. 
But yet they deny me. When I am not educated they say I am not fit for 
it. When I am, they still deny me, and mock me as trying to ape them. 
At every turn they outrage my self-respect. I will reject them and their 
culture. I have a culture too. I will say that tribal culture is superior to 
theirs. I will raise the tribesmen against them and we will drive them out 
and re-establish the old ways as they were before the white men came’, 
That both are culturally equally foolish and futile has not prevented the 
tragedy of Kenya today. 

This problem, the problem of a culturally unintegrated man or group 
of men, will still face Kenya after the emergency. Remarque wrote: ‘To 
live without roots is hell’. A man’s deepest roots are his cultural roots. 
Many men in multi-racial countries have been separated from their old 
tribal roots and have been denied the opportunities and conditions for 
finding new roots in Western culture. They are the men in hell. And with 
the Kenya emergency in our minds it seems unnecessary to have to state 
that men in hell are capable of adopting extreme and desperately destruc- 
tive methods to break out of it. 

It seems to me that the salient point about Western culture is this: 
it is the distillation and integration of many cultural streams from many 
lands and peoples, sorted and sifted and added to until it can answer, more 
completely than any other, man’s deepest needs in the technological 
present of the twentieth century. I believe that, had this been the outlook 
of the whites as well as the black élite of Kenya, the Mau Mau emergency 
would not have occurred, and the prospects for an integrated multi-racial 
community and culture would have been more hopeful than they now seem. 


That this conflict of culture is not only confined to the multi-racial 
communities was clear to me when I visited the Gold Coast last year. 
There, we are not faced with a settler community to complicate the issues. 
When Kwame Nkrumah went back after years in the United States and 
Great Britain he set himself at the head of a largely tribal people and 
challenged British authority. The slogan of ‘self-government now’ and the 
Western structure of Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party (CPP) were 
new and dynamic, and welded the various tribes into a single political 
force. It carried Nkrumah to power. Nkrumah declared himself for demo- 
cracy and the welfare State. The intention, thus, was clearly to bring into 
being a modern twentieth century State. But the power of the chiefs was 
more entrenched here than in most of the areas of East and South Africa/ 
so Nkrumah had to accept the view on chieftaincy put forward by the 
Coussey Committee that ‘the whole institution of chieftaincy is so deeply 
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bound up with the life of the community that its disappearance will spell 
disaster’. But he warned the chiefs that their institutions should be 
adapted to the changing requirements of present times. That he regards 
this as a necessary expedient at present Nkrumah has made clear./ He is 
politically shrewd enough not to want to engage on too many fronts all at 
once. I have very little doubt in my own mind that it is only a matter of 
time before there is a head-on collision between the government and the 
chiefs if the government are to carry out their intention of turning the 
Gold Coast into a modern efficiently run State. That the head of the party 
dedicated to this end should allow himself to be made ‘life Chairman’ of his 
party is disturbing. It is quite as disturbing as the superman myth that 
has been woven round the personality of the Prime Minister. I have heard 
stories of how Kwame can make himself disappear or go without food and 
drink for longer than ordinary men can. 

But it is the currently publicized issue of bribery and corruption that 
can perhaps best illustrate my point about the conflict of culture. I was 
appalled by the extent of corruption when I was out there. In his book 
The Gold Coast Revolution (1953) George Padmore mentions the Dutch firm 
A. V. Schokbeton whose factory was to ‘prefabricate up to 15,000 four- and 
five-roomed concrete houses fitted with running water, electricity, toilet 
basins, water closets’, etc. When I asked about this and about housing 
generally I unearthed some distressing tales of corruption, and no houses. 

The great and good thing about all this is that it has now come out into 
the open. What I want to suggest here is that in this case the conflict of 
culture has manifested itself in conflicting standards of public morality. 

NIn the tribal society the giving of presents to men in high positions is an 
accepted thing. If I know someone close to the chief, an elder or adviser, I 
approach the chief through him in the hope that my case or petition may 
be treated more favourably. It may be a matter of great importance to me, 
so I will be anxious that this person should do his very best on my behalf. 
In order that he should do his best I give him a present. The size and value 
of the present will depend on the importance of my case or petition. This 
has become the accepted practice. Everybody does it. There is nothing 
wrong or immoral about it in the tribal society. 

Viewed in this light recent events in the Gold Coast are yet another 
illustration of the unfolding conflict of culture. The fact of a man becoming 
a minister or ministerial secretary does not of itself endow him with new 
standards of public morality. This same problem can be seen in other 
spheres. ‘The tribal society is not tolerant to those in opposition to the 
established rulers of the day. This intolerance to opposition could, in 
modern government, lead to dictatorship and the suppression of views 
hostile to those of the government of the day. A case in point was the 
attempt of the CPP organ, the Accra Evening News, before Dr Danquah 
had it closed down on a successful libel suit, to get the Liberian editor of 
the opposition Daily Echo expelled from the country. This man had lived 
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in the country for well over a dozen years and had edited the paper long 
before the CPP came to power. 

All that I saw in the Gold Coast led me to the conclusion that the 
political revolution so successfully led by Kwame Nkrumah had, so far, 
only succeeded in superimposing a twentieth century frame of government 
on an essentially tribal society. To do more than that, to bring the society 
itself into the twentieth century, is the task that now faces this govern- 
ment or any government that succeeds it. It seems to me that this task will 
be found far more difficult than the wresting of power from the Colonial 
Office. For the welfare State, which is the objective of the CPP, and the 
tribal State are fundamentally incompatible. A clean civil service is 
essential, therefore new standards of morality in public life must come into 
play./In Britain these standards of morality grew up over a long period. 
But in the historical position in which she finds herself the Gold Coast 
cannot allow herself the same time-period in which to evolve an honest 
and clean civil service. She must telescope the time-period. \The ambi- 
valent position of being both Western man and tribal man can, apart from 
creating severe personal tensions in the individual, harm work on projects 
like the Tema Harbour and the Volta River. A workman may be on the 
job for a period and then decide to go back home at a time when he would 
have become reasonably efficient. He would then have to be replaced by 
someone who has to learn the work all over again.\ Or, because of the 
nature of tribal loyalties as opposed to national loyalties, a man who is a 
Ga may be ambitious politically and build his campaign around the fact 
that the essentially Ga Accra is represented by Nkrumah who is a Nzima. 
For good measure he would attack the Tema and Volta schemes because 
they offer no prospect of immediate gain), I have actually seen this play 
on tribal loyalties and attack on the two schemes allied. 

On a tribal basis, any central government that is dependent for office 
on the tribesmen may be called upon to appease so many conflicting 
interests in order to retain office as to become ineffective, I think the CPP 
government carries passengers for this reason. For a central government 
to be effective it must act for a nation whose individual members are 
conscious of being members of that nation. The creation of this sense of 
nationhood in each individual seems to me the most important question 
facing the leaders of the Gold Coast. It is, I think, an essential condition 
for the creation of a modern State in our time. And, to be truly demo- 
cratic, the State must be founded on the underlying assumptions of 
Western culture. The tribal structure served the needs of tribal man. The 
moral codes of tribal man were adequate to his time. The needs of modern 
man, the conditions under which modern man lives, demand new struc- 
tures and new values. The touching love of some anthropologists for the 
old ways should not blind us to their inadequacy for modern needs. 
Western culture is a world culture, not ‘reserved for Europeans only’. 


_ April 1954 
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KOREA—THE NEXT STAGE 


SIR ARTHUR RUCKER 


OREA, a land so distant and until so recently a hermit kingdom, 
k= become a topic of daily news, its map familiar in newspapers 

and magazines. The Korean war, at first a war of movement up 
and down the length of the country and then static along a central line, 
the war stories of courage and devotion, the long negotiations for an uneasy 
armistice, the controversy over prisoners of war, the hopes of a political 
conference, have been reported and discussed in all parts of the world. 
Little has been said in this discussion of Korea’s struggle for economic re- 
covery. Yet the restoration of Korea is as much a part of the purpose of 
the United Nations as was the fight against aggression. 

There are still many uncertainties. No one can say whether a political 
settlement will be reached or foretell how or when the two halves of Korea 
will be united. Among these uncertainties, one thing is certain. If the 
economy of Korea is not quickly restored, if the country does not soon 
become again self-supporting and able to give her people a reasonable 
standard of life, there will be discontent and unrest and no peace, and the 
fighting will have been in vain. 

Reconstruction is primarily a task for the Koreans themselves. They 
alone can set the pattern to which they wish to reshape their country. The 
large labour force required for a major programme of rebuilding and 
reconstruction, and as much as possible of the technical skill, must 
be drawn from Korean manpower. The task is, however, too great 
to be undertaken without lavish aid from overseas. This small country, 
battered by war, is still too poor even to feed herself without help from 
abroad, let alone find the immense capital sums required for economic 
reconstruction. 

Outside aid is already flowing into Korea in large quantities through 
two main channels: the direct aid given by the United States of America 
and the aid given by the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA). The aid given by the United States, amounting to several! 
hundred million dollars a year, is being used by the Civil Assistance Com- 
mand of the United Nations Forces (KCAC) to assist the Koreans primarily 
in the field of relief. With this money, food, clothing, medical supplies, 
consumer goods, and raw materials are being imported—all the things, in 
fact, that are necessary to maintain life until such time as Korea herself 
can again produce or purchase her needs. UNKRA’s money will be used 
primarily for reconstruction. With this assistance, mines and factories 
are being rebuilt, the agricultural and fishing industries are being restored, 
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communications are being repaired, and as much as possible is being done 
to rehabilitate the social services. 

All this outside aid is in supplementation of the foreign currency which 
the Koreans can obtain themselves by way of payment for goods and 
services supplied to the United Nations Forces and for the exports, such as 
tungsten, which they are already able to send overseas in small quantities. 
The total resources thus made available are, in effect, pooled and used to 
support an overall programme of relief and reconstruction, under which 
each of the three partners, the Korean Government, KCAC, and UNKRA, 
undertakes its agreed share. 

UNKRA itself has been in existence since December 1950. It is an 
organ of the United Nations, directed by an Agent General (Lt General 
J. B. Coulter, U.S. Army, Retired) and advised by an Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, India, and Uruguay. It was created 
by a Resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations at the 
moment when the United Nations Forces stood on the Yalu river and it 
was thought that there was about to be peace in Korea. Instead, the 
Chinese came in and the war dragged on for another two-and-a-half years. 
During much of that time, there was little that UNKRA could do. Korea 
was a war area, and there were few opportunities for effective action by a 
civilian organization: only the Civil Assistance Command of the Army 
could distribute relief and give medical aid. Eventually in 1952 a change 
came. By then the line had been stabilized and it was agreed that the time 
had come when UNKRA could initiate a reconstruction programme. A 
target of $71 million was set, a joint plan was agreed upon with the Korean 
Government, and UNKRA’s first programme—that for 1952—3—was 
born. With the coming of the armistice, the opportunities for effective 
action increased, and the first programme is now in full operation. It is 
to be followed by two more of larger size, one for the current year 1953-4 
(beginning in May) and one for 1954-5. Developments after that will 
depend upon further decisions of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

In all its programmes, UNKRA’s aim is to help the Koreans to restore 
their economy to the point at which Korea will again be viable and able to 
give her people a standard of life no lower than that enjoyed before the 
war. The task is a formidable one, but not impossible. Korea has many 
assets. It isa land of great beauty, enjoying a relatively temperate climate. 
It has fine agricultural land, large forests, excellent fishing grounds, good 
harbours, water-power, and mineral wealth including ample coal supplies 
and deposits of tungsten, gold, and other metals. It is inhabited by a 
people of great intelligence and immense fortitude, with their roots in an 
old and deep culture. The population is largely agrarian, based on family 


and village life. Loyalties are primarily to the family, but there is a strong 
national patriotism. 
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Despite these advantages, the present economic plight of Korea is 
desperate. The reasons for this are plain enough. The Government of the 
Republic of Korea had, in any case, no easy task to face when it was first 
constituted. Short of money, possessing, after forty years of Japanese 
tule, few experienced administrators, it was called upon to take over the 
responsibilities of government in one half of a divided country, depleted 
and impoverished by the impact of the second world war. All too soon 
after assuming this harrassing task, the Government of the Republic was 
assailed by the aggression of North Korea and plunged into a new war. In 
the war, great damage has been done to the basic industries of the country: 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. The forests have been cut down for 
fuel three times faster than they could be replanted. Ten per cent of the 
fishing fleet was completely destroyed and much damage done to the rest. 
Mines, factories, and power plants were destroyed or put out of action. 
Towns and villages were laid flat and the consequent housing shortage and 
distress were grievously magnified by the large numbers of refugees—per- 
haps 3 million—who poured into South Korea from the North. Even today 
guerrillas and bandits in the hills add to the confusion. 

The consequences in economic damage and in human suffering have 
been tragic. Heavy inflation was to be expected: it has not yet been com- 
pletely checked. The note issue rose from 57,000 million won in May 
1950 to the equivalent of 2,300,000 million in December 1953. The whole- 
sale price index compared with a base of 100 in 1947, stood at 6,147 in June 
1953 and at 6,635 in December 1953, and the retail price index reached 
9,051 in December 1953. The resulting human misery is terrible. Large 
numbers of families are living in appalling conditions, huddled together in 
shacks without water or any amenity. Tens of thousands of orphans are 
with difficulty kept alive in orphanages that lack adequate means of sup- 
port. Schools and hospitals are starved for money and can give only a 
fraction of the service that is needed. Education could not, indeed, be 
carried on were it not for the fact that parents somehow contrive to eke out 
the school teachers’ salaries on which, without this help, it would be im- 
possible to live. Much has, indeed, been accomplished to avert worse evils. 
The Korean Government have done what they could and immense help 
has been given by the Civil Assistance Command. Food and basic supplies 
in great quantities have been imported and distributed. Large immuniza- 
tion campaigns have been vigorously conducted. For example, nearly two 
million vaccinations were carried out in November 1953. Thanks to all this 
work and to their own fortitude, the people of Korea have survived. There 
has been no widespread famine and there have been no major epidemics, 
although the tuberculosis rate is lamentably high. But, of course, the only 
satisfactory cure for all these ills is to help the Koreans to restore the basic 
economy of their country. That is particularly the task to which UNKRA 
is dedicated. 

How is the task being tackled? UNKRA has, as has been said, three 
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programmes. The first, that for 1952-3 and estimated to cost some 
$71 million, is already in operation. The second, that for 1953-4 which 
will cost $85 million, is now beginning. The third, that for 1954-5 for 
which it is hoped to raise $110 million, is in the early stages of planning. 
Altogether, the programmes for the three years will need for their execu- 
tion $266 million. 

What these programmes mean on the ground, what it is hoped they 
will do to help Korea, can best be explained by giving examples of the pro- 
jects that are actually being carried out at the present time under the first 
of them. This programme covers altogether seventy-four projects, devoted 
mainly to the restoration of the basic industries of Korea; agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, mining, light industry and the power it needs. A limited 
number of projects to aid the restoration of the social services are also in- 
cluded. Good progress is being made. Altogether, by the end of 1953, 
purchase requisitions had been completed for nearly $54 million worth of 
goods and supplies and over $30 million worth had arrived in Korea. 
Specific examples of the projects for which these supplies are being used 
are as follows: 


To assist agriculture and forestry large quantities of fertilizer have been im- 
ported. These importations helped to break the black market in fertilizer and 
to make sure that the farmers had enough fertilizer at the right season. The re- 
sult was a bumper rice crop in 1953. Cement for irrigation works has been sent 
to Korea in bulk and will put an additional 63,000 acres under cultivation this 
year. Farm tools and materials to make tools are being imported. A campaign 
of hog immunization has been carried out, with the result that a normal death- 
rate from hog cholera of some 50 per cent of stock has been reduced almost to 
zero. Forty-three million seedlings were purchased and distributed for re- 
forestation schemes. Self-help projects have been initiated in a large number of 
villages on a pattern that proved very successful in Greece, and voluntary 
agencies are co-operating with UNKRA to carry out community development 
schemes in selected areas. 

To help the Korean fisheries, boats, lumber with which to build boats, ropes, 
nets, and many other requirements are being imported in large quantities. 

In the industrial field, nearly {1 million worth of machinery has been sent 
to Korea from the United Kingdom to rehabilitate Korean textile factories; the 
Korean output of cloth will thereby be increased by an additional 39 million 
yards per year. An important cement works at Samchok is being repaired and 
enlarged. Preliminary work is being done on the construction of fertilizer and 
flat glass plants. $3,600,000 is being spent on the renovation of electric power 
plants and transmission lines, and new generators are being installed in the island 
of Cheju-Do; other such schemes will follow. 

A dredger has been purchased and sent to Korea for use in Korean harbours. 
Five hundred and seventy-four trucks have been bought and some two hundred 
have already been delivered. Railway ties are being imported in quantity. 

The rehabilitation of Korean mining is an important part of UNKRA’s pro- 
gramme. Three coal mines are being renovated at this time. The first of several 
placer mining projects has shown interesting results; it appears that $1 million 
worth of gold can be recovered from the site tested. A laboratory has been built 
and equipped at Taejon to avoid the necessity of sending mineral ore samples 
overseas for assay. 

In an attempt to reduce the desperate housing shortage, Lancrete machines, 
by means of which pressed earth blocks can be rapidly manufactured, have been 
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imported from South Africa. The blocks form an excellent building material and 
their use enables good houses to be built quickly and cheaply. 

To help education, materials for the repair of 2,500 classrooms and the con- 
struction of 1,000 more, have been sent to Korea. Books and laboratory sup- 
plies are also being provided. 

Money is being allocated to the rehabilitation of the health services. The 
teaching hospital and medical school at Taegu—one of the three principal teach- 
ing centres of Korea—have been restored and are now being equipped. A Re- 
habilitation Centre for people who have lost limbs is being built and equipped, 
with the aid of an American voluntary agency, in Tognae. There is an important 
project for the development of nursing education. 

UNKRA also has a programme of aid for voluntary agencies, many of 
which are doing admirable work in Korea. Catholic, Episcopalian, Church 
of England, Presbyterian, and other church missions have for long been 
working there as well as many other international and national agencies, 
such as the Friends, the YMCA and YWCA, Red Cross Societies, and 
Church World Service. Hospitals, clinics, and orphanages, run by these 
organizations, are doing much to care for the destitute and sick. A central 
committee known as KAVA (the Korean Association of Voluntary Agen- 
cies) meets regularly in Seoul and grants are made by UNKRA to the 
agencies on its advice. UNKRA also helps to meet the freight charges of 
supplies imported into Korea by the agencies. 

These examples will illustrate the nature of UNKRA’s work in Korea. 
Thus summarized, they may suggest a haphazard approach to the problem 
of reconstructing Korean economy, but that would be a false view. The 
projects to be aided by UNKRA are all part of the overall programme of 
assistance, jointly prepared by the Korean Government, the Civil Assist- 
ance Command, and UNKRA, and they have been selected as the projects 
of highest priority in a long-term reconstruction plan. 

For the administration of UNKRA’s programmes, the Agent General 
has set up his Headquarters in Korea, with an international staff of some 
two hundred people. In addition, UNKRA has a Liaison and Procurement 
Office in the United Nations Building in New York and small liaison 
offices in Tokyo and Geneva. UNKRA has also sought to assist the overall 
reconstruction programme by recruiting and seconding to KCAC a limited 
number of technical staff. It is the policy of the Agent General to keep 
administrative costs as low as possible by relying on the Koreans to carry 
out the jointly-agreed plans to the fullest possible extent and by employing 
technicians wherever possible as temporary consultants, either individually 
or as members of contracting firms, rather than as long-term staff members. 

It would be foolish to pretend that in carrying out its programmes, 
UNKRA has no difficulties: they are many and great. 

The political problems are serious. Uncertainties make long-term 
planning a task of great difficulty. Economic plans are hard to frame when 
military requirements cannot be foreseen and the ‘how’ and ‘when’ of 
unification are still guess-work. For the moment, planning can proceed 
only on a South Korean basis and it is only to South Korea that this 
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article relates. It is, however, profoundly to be hoped that the economic 
unity of the country will be restored and plans are being drawn in such a 
way as to avoid, as far as possible, the carrying out of work which would be 
unwanted in a unified Korea. 

Nor is it always easy to come to satisfactory understandings with the 
Koreans themselves. This is not the place to discuss those aspects of the 
political attitude of the Korean Government that have been criticized in 
the West, although some of the criticisms seem to have shown too little 
understanding of the feelings natural to a government so recently and, 
indeed, so precariously installed, so assailed by enemies, and so deeply 
concerned to preserve the integrity and recover the unity of its territory. 
Economically, it is, not unnaturally, the aim of a sovereign government 
to obtain as much aid as possible with as little interference as possible. 
UNKRA, on the other hand, has a responsibility to the governments by 
whom its funds are contributed to make sure that these funds are put to 
the best possible use. Inevitably, this divergence of interest leads to 
problems of control, although it is fair to say that solutions of these 
problems can be and are being found. 

UNKRA has also its financial problems and they are, at the moment, 
the most serious obstacle to progress. Political and administrative diffi- 
culties can be overcome by good will and patience, but UNKRA’s task 
cannot be successfully accomplished without adequate financial support. 

By the end of December 1953 UNKRA had received in all some $90 
million. Of this, about $71 million is required to cover the costs of the 
1952-3 programme and the small expenditures incurred before the pro- 
gramme began. The balance can be used to support the $85 million pro- 
gramme for the current year (I July 1953 to 30 June 1954). In addition, 
there is a prospect that the United States Government will be prepared to 
make a further generous contribution and payments are in view from other 
contributors, but after due allowance has been made for all these expecta- 
tions, it still remains necessary to find some $20 million of new money to 
finance the programme for the present financial year, now already more 
than half over. 

The outlook for the third programme—that for 1954-5—is even more 
precarious. To meet the target of $110 million set for that year, it will be 
necessary, after allowing for the contributions which it is hoped the 
United States and the United Kingdom will make available, to find nearly 
$40 million of new money. 

it will be evident from these figures that UNKRA’s financial position is 
serious—all the more so when it is realized that the programme for the 
present year has already had to be heavily reduced. Originally, a pro- 
gramme of $130 million was planned; the difficulty of raising money meant 
that it had to be cut back to the $85 million figure, with a consequent 
abandonment or, at best, postponement of badly needed reconstruction 
projects. 
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Yet there are surely good reasons why the nations of the world should 
manage, despite all the demands upon them, to find money for the recon- 
struction of Korea? First, there is in this work a direct appeal to their 
humanity. The suffering in Korea has been terrible. Despite all that is 
being attempted to relieve the worst of the misery, poverty and disease 
still make life almost unbearable for thousands of men, women, and 
children. There is desperate need for help. But the appeal to humanity, 
powerful though it is, is not, perhaps, the principal argument. Many of 
the contributing governments have, indeed, in their own countries, con- 
ditions which they have difficulty in finding the means to remedy. In 
Korea, however, the damage that has been done and the consequent 
misery are the direct result of a local war waged in the hope of averting a 
general war. Is it not the duty of other nations to help repair the damage 
which was suffered by Korea in an effort—we may dare believe a successful 
effort—to prevent far greater damage being done to themselves? And 
lastly, there is the argument, made at the beginning of this article, that 
the restoration of Korea’s economy is a complement to the fighting, a 
necessary undertaking if peace and stability are to be attained in the Far 
East. 

Surely, then, the nations will provide the means for this work? The 
Government of the United States are contributing fully and generously to 
Korea’s needs. In addition to the large sums they are providing in direct 
aid, they are bearing some 65 per cent of the cost of UNKRA’s programmes. 
But it is not right that the reconstruction of Korea should be left to one 
nation alone. The war against aggression was fought in the name of the 
United Nations and supported by troops from many countries. So, too, 
the struggle for economic recovery and relief of suffering should be shared 
by all. It was because they believed this that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations created UNKRA. But problems cannot be solved merely 
by passing resolutions and creating international organizations; the organ- 
izations when they come into existence must be supported by money and 
by men. The United Kingdom and some other countries of the Common- 
wealth as well as certain other nations, notably the Scandinavian countries, 
have responded generously. But wider and more substantial support is 
urgently needed if UNKRA is to succeed in its task. If it failed, Korea 
might be not merely the latest test of the United Nations, but the last. 


Address at Chatham House 
2 February 1954 








SUDANESE SELF-GOVERNMENT 


P, B. BROADBENT 


HE Anglo-Egyptian Sudan holds an anomalous position in world 
affairs, and this is not only because it has been a condominium since 


1899, ‘a hybrid unknown to international law’ as Lord Cromer 
described it. On the map it looks as if it were in Africa but as a subject for 
study or discussion it falls definitely into the Middle East. The Sudanese 
themselves do not wish to have anything to do with the African continent 
though the territories to the south and west take a great interest in Sudan 
affairs. 

The processes leading up to the establishment of Sudanese self- 
government on g January 1954 have been described in this journal. The 
first Legislative Assembly was set up in 1948, with an Executive Council in 
which there were six and later seven Sudanese Ministers out of twelve mem- 
bers. The pro-Egyptian parties and some of the Khatmia sect had boy- 
cotted those elections and they consistently maintained that the Assembly 
was not a representative body. A Commission composed of Sudanese with 
a British High Court Judge as chairman sat to consider the drafting of 
a statute for full self-government, but broke up on the question of sover- 
eignty, which was outside its terms of reference. The report was however 
submitted to the Legislative Assembly and a Self-Government Statute, 
passed by the Assembly, was forwarded in May 1952 to the British and 
Egyptian Governments for approval. 

The British Government gave their approval, but the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, which had in 1951 denounced the 1936 Treaty and 1899 Condo- 
minium Agreement, remained adamant on the question of Egyptian sover- 
eignty over the Sudan until General Neguib gave way on this point in 
November 1952. The British Government then considered it preferable to 
postpone elections in the Sudan until they could be held with Egyptian 
approval. The negotiations which followed included direct consultations in 
Cairo between the Egyptian military government and the Sudanese northern 
political party leaders, and when these had signed agreements it was made 
to appear that the Egyptians were anxious to concede self-government, 
while the British co-dominus was holding back. An Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement was however signed on 12 February 1953 which approved 
the Self-Government Statute, with certain emendations and sacrifices 
to meet Egyptian demands. The elections were expected to take 
place before the rains, but the Electoral Commission decided that this 

1 R. C. Mayall, ‘Recent Constitutional Developments in the Sudan’, International Affairs, 


vol. 28 (July 1952), p. 310. 
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was not possible; they were completed without incident in November 
1953. 

A supreme propaganda effort to win the elections was made by the 
Egyptian authorities and by the pro-Egyptian parties grouped under the 
Nationalist Unionist Party. The NUP was returned with ample majorities in 
the Senate and Lower House. Parliament assembled on 1 January 1954 
and elected Speakers. The Prime Minister, Mr Ismail El Azhari, was then 
elected and he presented his list of Ministers to the Governor General on 9 
January: this became the ‘Appointed Day’ laid down in the Statute, when 
the Governor General certified in writing that the self-governing institu- 
tions had been duly constituted—namely, the Council of Ministers, the 
House of Representatives, and the Senate. On the same day the Ministers 
took the Oath before the Governor General at the Palace, the members of 
both Houses having previously taken the Oath before their respective 
Speakers. The Chief Justice and senior judges of the Civil High Court also 
took the statutory oath. 

All these events, the celebration of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on 
12 February 1953, the opening of Parliament on 1 January 1954, and the 
‘Appointed Day’ of 9 January, made a deep impression on the Sudanese. 
They felt that they had reached a definite landmark in their history which 
placed them on a level with the civilized countries of the world. They 
looked forward to an even greater triumph when Parliament would re- 
assemble on 1 March for an official opening in the presence of representa- 
tives from those foreign countries which had shown an interest in their 
political progress. That day however produced only a savage riot at the 
gates of the Palace which took the Sudanese, the British, and the Egyptian 
Governments by surprise, and which will no doubt have an incalculable 
influence on the political future of the country. 

Lord Cromer, after describing in Modern Egypt the origins of the ad- 
ministration set up in the Sudan under the Condominium Agreement of 
1899, wrote, ‘After this fashion, the new Soudan was born. It was endowed 
with sufficient strength to support existence. Nevertheless, it was of 
necessity to some extent the child of opportunism. Should it eventually 
die and make place for some more robust, because more real political 
creation, its authors need not bewail its fate’ (vol. 2, p. 119). 

My interpretation of British history is that we permit the freest possible 
evolution of institutions, whether political or industrial, at a speed which 
at any given time can be described as unsafe, and we rely very largely on 
natural stresses, strains, and tensions to maintain a balance. In West- 
minster we see these tensions between the Crown, the Lords, and the 
Commons, and it is this Westminster model that we export to other 
countries. In the Middle East it is possible to see the beginnings of a 
balance between the sovereign Arab States that were created with British 
help out of the old Turkish Empire: in the vast spaces of the Sudan the 
District Commissioners have relied on this balance (the cancelling out of 
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stresses and strains) to keep the peace between the great pastoral tribes of 
Arab, Hamitic, or Negroid origin. They toured their districts with a few 
policemen, and without companies of troops. The violence shown in 
Khartoum on 1 March is an example of what must happen when a 
traditional balance is upset by external factors. 

The process of the elections, though complicated by the stipulations of 
Egypt and by the bargaining of the Sudanese political parties, were con- 
ducted very efficiently by an International Commission headed by an 
Indian, Mr Sukumar Sen. The result could not be prophesied because of 
the many non-political factors involved. Bribery certainly came into it, 
and the pro-Egyptian propaganda campaign was intensive, but the main 
factor was undoubtedly the attitude of Sir Sayed Ali El Mirghani, and his 
Khatmia followers, the orthodox Muslims of the Northern Sudan. They 
united solidly with the townspeople and educated classes to prevent the 
Umma Party of Sir Sayed Abdel Rahman El Mahdi from achieving 
success; their main propaganda prop was the allegation that his victory 
would mean a Mahdist monarchy with totalitarian rule, followed by the 
persecution of those who did not follow his way of thinking. There was 
also a strong anti-imperialist feeling, fanned by Axis propaganda during 
the war, and brought to fever heat by Arabic broadcasts from Moscow. 

Even so the voting analysis showed that the National Unionist Party 
was returned by a minority of the total votes cast. It has been suggested 
that if the elections had been held a year earlier, without Egyptian 
approval, a pro-British Government in the shape of the Umma would 
have been returned to power. But this ignores two important points: first 
that the Umma Party has never been pro-British, and secondly that in the 
light of the experience of the 1948 elections it would not have been possible 
to hold elections in the face of Egyptian and Khatmia opposition without 
very serious disturbances. 

The British Government had given a pledge that the Sudanese should 
be consulted about their future status through constitutional channels; 
these elections and the self-governing constitution set up on 9 January 
1954 is the first stage of that process. The second stage will come in three 
years’ time or earlier when this Parliament formally declares that they wish 
to proceed to self-determination, which means the final decision either for 
independence or for union in one form or another with Egypt. Certain 
conditions must by then have been fulfilled; the army, police, and the 
administrative service must have been Sudanized, and a special Sudaniza- 
tion Committee has been appointed to supervise this process. At that point 
the British and the Egyptian troops are to leave the country to ensure a 
free and neutral atmosphere. Parliament is then to be dissolved and a 
Constituent Assembly elected. 

The Constituent Assembly will perform two functions: first, the vote 
on the future status of the Sudan, and then the drafting of a new constitu- 
tion for the new Sudan. That is the second stage, which is to be supervised 
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by a special International Commission. Stage three begins when the new 
Parliament meets in a country which will be either a sovereign inde- 
pendent Power, or united in some way or another with Egypt. 

It is natural to assume that Egypt, with her historical connexions with 
the Sudan and with her vital interests in the Nile Valley, will exert any 
possible form of pressure to ensure that an independent status is not 
chosen, but the British Government have played their part by insisting that 
the Sudanese shall have these three years and these constitutional bodies 
to enable them to study the issues and arrive at their own decision. It is 
difficult to prophesy what policy the new pro-Egyptian NUP Council of 
Ministers will pursue under Egyptian influence, or even how long this 
Government will be able to command the support of Parliament. Before 
the incidents of 1 March 1954, when the Ansar followers of Sir Sayed Abdel 
Rahman El Mahdi demonstrated their strength, journalists had already 
come to the conclusion that chaos might supervene as the process of 
Sudanization was speeded up, and that the final fate of the Sudan would 
be annexation and exploitation by Egypt. This view is of importance be- 
cause it has been widely accepted in East and Central Africa where it was 
thought earlier that the Sudan was going the same way as the Gold Coast. 
There is confusion also in Great Britain, so it may be useful to study some 
of the balancing factors, and also the administration which underpins the 
new political superstructure. 

Egypt sees the Sudan as the corridor through which run the precious 
waters of the Nile, and as a colony founded by the Khedive Mohammed Ali 
which revolted in the eighteen-eighties, to which she has been prevented 
from returning by the machinations of the British Government... The 
Northern Sudanese see their country as a Muslim country, linked to 
Arabia by the Faith, to Cairo by language and culture, and now free to 
choose her own future. In Middle East affairs history and fact are always 
of less account than what the people believe to be true at any given 
moment; this has become more dangerous since the advent of press and 
radio. 

It is the intention of the Sudanese to use their new freedom and inde- 
pendence to strengthen their links with the Middle East, and they have 
no doubt in their minds that the pagans of the South will adopt their re- 
ligion, their Islamic Nile Valley civilization, and their own attitude to- 
wards Mecca and Cairo. There are still some grounds, however, for hoping 
that the careful anthropological study of the Southern Sudan will not be 
thrown away by a too hasty reversal of policy, for any lack of continuity 
in the administration of that area would be followed by very serious 
results. 

That is the Middle East background, and the Sudanese do not recog- 
nize any other; but the British Commonwealth cannot ignore the fact that 
the Sudan is in Africa, that it is not merely a corridor for the Nile, but a 
great vestibule of one million square miles lying between the civilizations 
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of Central Africa and the Mediterranean. Even if the Sudanese turn their 
backs on Africa and want to have nothing to do with African affairs, we 
may be sure that Africa will not allow herself to be ignored. The riots of 
1 March were in fact a reminder of this. So that is a second factor to be 
taken into account ; politicians and Congress leaders in the African terri- 
tories keep their eye on developments in the Sudan, and individual 
Sudanese have their own contacts with individuals in Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, Kenya, and Uganda. Perhaps the first factor, Egyptian aspirations 
in the Nile Valley, and the second factor, pan-African nationalism, 
with its ideal of a black Africa for the Africans, may cancel each other 
out. 

The third factor is the international Communist conspiracy to under- 
mine British influence in Africa ; if that should succeed in recruiting exe- 
cutants more expert than have so far emerged, the future of the Sudan 
may be very different from what is now expected by either Egyptians or 
Sudanese. 

The fourth factor, which is now becoming better known, and which 
could still have a great influence on the future of Egypt and the Middle 
East, is the Muslim Brotherhood. General Neguib no doubt regards this 
as one of the major problems to be dealt with before he can come to any 
agreement with the West. 

A fifth factor in the Sudan is the trade union movement, which is well 
developed on British lines, and which has already been effective in 
cushioning the impact between the government, the largest employer of 
artisan labour, and the workers during the post-war period of rising 
standards of living and wage demands backed by strikes. As in other 
countries, the World Federation of Trade Unions has made a powerful bid 
to capture the Sudan trade unions, and has succeeded in introducing the 
machinery of political strikes, but, nevertheless, the Sudan Government 
did very well when they took the lead some years ago in establishing a trade 
union system with a complete body of up-to-date labour legislation. 

The sixth factor, which made itself felt so unexpectedly on 1 March 
1954, is Mahdism. During the first quarter century of British rule the 
government was always on the alert for sporadic uprisings of the followers 
of the late Mahdi ; since about 1926 Sayed Abdel Rahman, his posthumous 
son, has built up his influence from Aba Island by the development of 
immense agricultural estates, with labour recruited from the West (Kor- 
dofan, Darfur, and French Equatorial Africa). Under his control Mahdism 
has been respectable and his followers have become the most diligent of 
peasants. With the economic power from cotton receipts added to his 
religious leadership Sayed Abdel Rahman El Mahdi has felt for over 
twenty years that he, and not Sayed Ali El Mirghani, should be the 
recognized ‘leader’ in the Sudan. Pre-war parallels in Europe did not 
escape his notice. Rumours were put about that he wished to be king, and 
these rumours were used by the Khatmia followers of Sayed Ali to lessen 
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his influence with the democratic educated classes. The effect of all this 
in the recent elections has already been mentioned ; the result was a pro- 
Egyptian and Khatmia Council of Ministers, with an Umma Opposition 
backed by the weight of teeming thousands of Mahdist tribesmen. It 
was expected that the new government would trim her sails to placate 
this powerful force which the previous British administration had never 
dared to ignore. When it became apparent that the Council of Ministers 
were content to rely on the verdict of the batlot-box and on Egyptian 
support to pursue their own policy, the Mahdists were brought into 
Khartoum in overwhelming strength (estimated at 25,000) to demonstrate 
before the President of Egypt that they were a factor which no ballot-box 
could overshadow. Why some were armed, and why they clashed with the 
police, killing Mr Hugh MacGuigan, the Khartoum Commandant, and his 
Superintendent, Mustafa El Mahdi, has not been revealed at the time of 
writing this paper. 

There are many other powerful factors in the Sudan, which with those 
mentioned above, have hitherto been handled with care and intelligence to 
produce a balanced and peaceful administration. At the postponed 
opening of Parliament on 10 March 1954 the Governor General’s speech, 
which had been drafted and approved by the NUP Council of Ministers, 
kept closely to the policy laid down in the Sudan Agreement, and referred 
to the intention to see« an agreement with Egypt over a co-ordinated 
irrigation policy which would guarantee for the Sudan her fair share of 
the waters of the Nile. His opening words were: 


The opening of the Second Session of the First Sudanese Parliament should have 
taken place on 1 March. On that day events occurred which have shocked and 
saddened us aii. ‘they must bring home forcibly to all hearts in this country the 
imperative need in these days for: the exercise of co-operation in the place of 
strife, and for statesmanship of the highest quality in the place of partisanship. 

The fundamental law for the immediate future has been laid down for your 
guidance. It must be followed in the spirit as well as in the letter if the will of 
the Sudanese is to be achieved on a firm and lasting basis. 


He continued: 


The people of the Sudan have willingly and whole-heartedly accepted the pro- 
visions of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 12 February 1953 to guide the des- 
tiny of the county for the next few years. My Government is therefore morally 
and legally bound to carry out this Agreement in letter and in spirit. Some speci- 
fic and salient points in the agreement on which my Government will lay special 
emphasis deserve to be mentioned. These are, firstly—the Sudanization of the 
Administration, the police and army and all other posts in government service 
which may affect the freedom of the Sudanese at the time of self-determination, 

Secondly, the creation and maintenance of a free and neutral atmosphere for 
self-determination by the evacuation of foreign forces and by other measures 
which help to achieve national freedom, 

Thirdly, the fostering and consolidation of the political unity of the country, 

Fourthly, the safeguarding of rights and freedoms of the individual as laid 
down in the Self-Government Statute, and the preservation of the stability of 
the parliamentary system. 
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Referring to the importance of Sudanization he said: 


My Government hope that the Sudanese officials who will replace the expatriates 
will not regard this from the pecuniary aspect but rather as a sacrifice requiring 
increased effort. My Government count on their expatriate officials to give their 
full support and loyalty and to co-operate in facilitating Sudanization, and wish 
to assure those who will be replaced by Sudanese before the expiration of their 
term of service that they will receive fair treatment comparable with the arrange- 
ments made in other countries which have been faced with the same problem. 

The political situation may be summed up in a few words. This is a 
bold and certainly premature experiment in self-government brought to 
birth at this early date just as much by the pressure of Sudanese national- 
ism as by the desire to reach an agreement with Egypt. The structure 
has been most carefully planned with every possible safeguard on paper, 
and the Sudan’s administration and economy are at the moment sufficiently 
sound to carry this burden provided there is no excessive interference by 
Egypt or violently ‘progressive’ change of policy by the new Council of 
Ministers. 


I now turn to the administration. Before 9 January 1954 the Sudan 
has never had a government in the political sense of the word; as in 
Turkish times before the Mahdia, the administration has been a network 
of widely dissimilar Provinces, each divided up into Districts, and each 
Province administered by a British Governor. The Central Government 
has consisted of a British Governor General, appointed by the King of 
Egypt on the recommendation of the British Government, and (since 1910) 
assisted by a Council appointed from the British Heads of Departments. 
Since 1948 the powers of the Governor General have been largely delegated 
to an Executive Council, consisting of seven Sudanese and five British 
members. This has drawn its authority in domestic affairs from a 
Legislative Assembly based on elections which were boycotted by the 
pro-Egyptian parties. 

The provincial administration was carried on under the direction of the 
Governor General’s three Secretaries: the Civil Secretary, the Financial 
Secretary, and the Legal Secretary. The work of the Departments was 
‘channelled’ to the Governor General and his Council through the appro- 
priate Secretary. During 1953 this structure was reorganized to prepare 
for the establishment of ministerial government. The office of Legal 
Secretary was abolished and the judiciary was taken over by the Chief 
Justice, while the other non-judicial functions were transferred to the Law 
Officers, under a Sudanese Minister of Justice. With the retirement of the 
Civil Secretary, Sir James Robertson, his department was split into two 
parts. The side of it which dealt with foreign affairs and politics was trans- 
ferred to the Governor General’s Palace and put under a new Adviser on 
External Affairs: the remaining functions, including the control of the 
police, prisons, and provincial administration, were placed under a 


1 Issued by the Public Relations Office, Sudan Government, 10 March 1954. 
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British Permanent Under-Secretary, pending the appointment of a 
Minister of the Interior. The Prime Minister has taken this portfolio. 
Likewise on the retirement of Sir Louis Chick, the last Financial Secretary, 
his department was reorganized under a British Permanent Under- 
Secretary and a Sudanese Minister of Finance. 

Since 1948 the three Secretaries had in fact functioned as Ministers, 
sitting in the Legislative Assembly and answering questions, as well as 
submitting legislation, the budget, and all matters of policy to the vote of 
the Assembly. So over the past five years procedure and reorganization 
have been carefully worked out by experiment, and the new Sudanese 
Ministers have models on which to work. Some departments, including 
Agriculture, Public Health, and Education, have had Ministers during this 
period and the Minister of Agriculture was Leader of the House. The other 
departments had Under-Secretaries. 

The Sudanization of the civil service started in 1934, twenty years ago, 
so that is no new thing, and the officials, whether foreign or Sudanese, 
should be able to carry on without interference from nationalist politics 
under the protection of the Public Service Commission set up under the 
Agreement. The greatest danger to the Sudan economy is the premature 
resignation of British officials and experts in the face of Sudanese masters 
and a general feeling of insecurity. This would bring about a speedy 
collapse, for the Sudan depends mainly on the export of high-grade cotton, 
and this cannot be produced without experts and without security. But 
if the new Sudanese Deputy Governors at the provincial headquarters 
and the new Sudanese District Commissioners are competent, things 
outside the capital should go on very much as they were before, and in that 
case the British officials will have no inclination to surrender their jobs. 

In this connexion it is always tempting to look back at what happened 
in India, but 1t is unsafe ever to assume that the Sudan will follow in that 
path. The Sudanese study closely what happens in India, Egypt, Nigeria, 
and the Gold Coast and they often make a conscious effort to avoid their 
mistakes. They are especially aware at the moment of their need for 
foreign capital and enterprise to develop their country. ; 

Unlike conditions in East, Central, and South Africa, the Sudan day- 
to-day administration and its economy are based on Sudanese officials, 
experts, and workers up to the highest level. For the last ten years ex- 
patriates have only been recruited for specific jobs for which no competent 
Sudanese could be found. In the government service at the beginning of 
1954 there were 9,351 classified officials, of which 7,996 were Sudanese, and 
1,156 British. Over a thousand of these British were in highly specialized 
technical posts, such as Agriculture (156), Education (141), Public Works 
(162), and Railways (162). Other Departments with more than single 
figures were Irrigation (48), Finance (21), Posts and Telegraphs (44), 
Mechanical Transport (40), and the Veterinary Service (35). The pro- 


vincial administration accounted for 116, and the Ministry of the Interior 
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for 13. The Director of Education is a Sudanese, and there were only 
6 British police officials and officers in the whole country; there are 
now 5. 

Promotion has been so rapid in recent years, with the cessation of 
British recruitment, that though the Sudanese officials in the higher 


grades are competent and well trained, the administrative and police. 


officials in the outside Districts have very little experience. To compensate 
for this they are better educated than their predecessors and have had in- 
tensive courses in local government both in Khartoum and in the United 
Kingdom. 

Just as the British press has lamented the passing of one of the best 
administered ‘colonies’, while at the same time discovering that the Sudan 
never was a colony, so the journalists have been deeply concerned about 
the disappearance of the British District Commissioner at the very moment 
when his qualities, as a very specialized type of political officer with an 
academic background, are being appreciated for the first time. But asa 
magistrate and jack-of-all-trades the Sudan District Commissioner has 
been abolishing himself for the past thirty years, and there is very little 
of him left except in the primitive South. There has been since the Milner 
Report of 1922 a very rapid evolution of local government under Sudanese 
control, with native courts, native administrations with independent 
budgets, and finally since 1942 elected Municipal, Town, and Rural 
District Councils. The District Commissioner has been handing over his 
responsibilities for taxation, justice, and local services to these bodies, and 
he has been converted into a local government inspector. In the more 
advanced districts even the title of District Commissioner has been 
abolished ; the Councils have elected Chairmen, and professional Executive 
Officers, who have been trained in England. 

Local government in its present form is bringing democracy in a 
practical way into the daily life of the people of the Sudan. In the towns 
and villages they are being taught to become active citizens, to assume 
responsibility for their own affairs, and to minister to their own needs. 
There are 61 independent authorities, established by statute, and their 
revenues exceed {3 million; their estimates for revenue and expenditure 
are submitted annually to the Ministry of the Interior, but they are to all 
intents and purposes autonomous units like the English councils on which 
they have been modelled. It is on the stability of these local government 
units working within the provincial framework that the future of the Sudan 
must rest. 


To complete the picture of a vast country in which the ordinary life 
of the people has not yet been touched by the political manoeuvring in 
Khartoum and Cairo, the development programmes that are in train under 
the second five-year plan must be briefly mentioned. This plan, which in- 
volves an expenditure of £34 million, was approved by the last Legislative 
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Assembly, the necessary experts have been recruited, and most of the 
equipment has been purchased; the money, all but about {2 million, has 
already been allocated from surplus funds accruing from cotton sales. By 
some nationalist act the new government could of course cause all the 
foreign experts to resign, and then the execution of this programme would 
cease; or the Communist moles, ceaselessly working to cause stoppages on 
the railways and in the agricultural schemes in the name of ‘liberation’, 
could wreck some essential part of it. But neither of these possibilities 
seems likely in the immediate future. The Gezira Scheme which grows over 
a quarter of a million acres of cotton each year is managed by a statutory 
board which includes three Sudanese directors, and politics should not 
interfere with that, though foreign interests have already attempted to 
upset the cotton sales on which the scheme depends. 

There is a tremendous expansion in the sphere of animal husbandry to 
exploit the animal wealth of the country, and a canning factory was 
started at Kosti in 1952 with a capacity of 50,000 cattle a season. Mechan- 
ized rainland agriculture has reached an advanced stage, fisheries are being 
exploited with new methods on a large scale, and very large sums of money 
have been allocated for the expansion cf the medical and education 
services. Development in these two spheres is limited only by the rate at 
which new buildings and trained staff can be provided. 

The largest problem for the new Sudanese Government, since both the 
plans and the finance for the Development Programme have been handed 
over to them, is the technical control of the Nile, and the finding of a 
modus vivendt with Egypt without which this is impossible. The Egyptians 
cannot contemplate an independent and possibly hostile Sudan which 
would refuse to co-operate in Nile control and the sharing of the waters, 
and yet their possessive attitude and the tactless behaviour of the Minister 
of National Guidance, Major Salah Salem, could very easily bring this 
about. If the riots of 1 March have been correctly understood in Egypt 
they will not have occurred in vain. For without co-operation between 
the two countries in Nile control, or even with the slightest drop in 
efficiency, the economic life of both Egypt and the Sudan would be utterly 
destroyed by flood and famine. Bargaining over the distribution of the 
existing volume of water will not help either country; the Sudan has 
already taken up the whole volume permitted under the Nile Waters 
Agreement of 1929. Egypt’s rapidly increasing population cannot be main- 
tained on an agricultural basis without large additional supplies from Lake 
Victoria, involving additional dams and the cutting of the Jonglei Canal 
through the equatorial swamps. Agreement with Ethiopia is also necessary 
for a dam on Lake Tana to store additional water on the Blue Nile. All 
these works involve not only finance but human problems arising from the 
resettlement of the populations to be disturbed by the dams and the 
Jonglei Cut. The capital must come from abroad and only the Sudanese 
Government can guarantee the necessary security for it, while at the same 
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time solving the human problems by competent administration. If Egypt 
and the Sudan were to be at loggerheads disaster would swiftly follow. 
But one of the most promising features of the negotiations about the Sudan 
and about the Suez Canal base is that the mutual good will of Britain, 
Egypt, and the Sudan on the question of the Nile has been taken for 
granted. 


While the Nile remains outside the sphere of polemics it is possible to 
ignore politics and the vituperation of the Cairo vernacular press, but any 
optimism which can still be felt about the future of the Sudan must be 
based, not on the statesmanship of the Prime Minister and his Cabinet, 
whose tenure of office may not be prolonged if prosperity is not main- 
tained, but on the stability of the family units of widely differing races 
which make up the new Sudanese nation. Under the fifty years of British 
direction progress has never advanced at much beyond the pace of Gordon’s 
camel, simply because the money was not available. Consequently, unlike 
other African territories where minerals have been found, progress has 
never greatly outstripped the mental development of the Sudanese men 
and women. Families have remained united in their religion and in their 
customs; family loyalties are still the strongest bonds in the country. 
Likewise there are village and tribal loyalties which are developing into 
local government loyalties. These are still embryonic but every year sees 
them strengthened. 

So the picture we can bear in mind, while reading of the ballot-box 
struggles in Khartoum for who is to govern the whole Sudan, is of these 
distant provincial units and widely scattered autonomous local govern- 
ment units carrying on from strength to strength, and making it possible 
for the departments to carry out their development programmes. There 
must inevitably be weakness at the centre when the British system of 
democratic government is introduced with universal adult suffrage, and 
one of the most knotty problems of all will be that of who is to succeed 
the present Governor General in three years’ time or less. The idea of a 
monarchy has been discarded, but, if there is to be a Republic, a President 
will be required, and this choice may lead once again to a battle between 
the two religious sects, the Khatmia and the Mahdists. 

But in these future developments the British Government will not have 
the sole responsibility, for provision has been made in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Agreement for the setting up of an International Commission to supervise 
the act of self-determination. 


April 1954 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN 
PUERTO RICO 


NEW FORMULA FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 
JESUS pe GALINDEZ 


N 25 July 1952 the Constitution of the new Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico (Estado Libre Asociado) was officially proclaimed. 


This Constitution marks a new step in the political evolution of 
the island. In content it is not very different from other constitutions in 
Latin America. Its main interest lies in the fact that it is not the constitu- 
tion of an independent and sovereign Republic, but is the basic law for the 
internal government of a territory passing from ‘colonial’ status to another, 
an intermediate status, which in some ways resembles the position of the 
British Dominions in their earlier stages of development and of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines before it became an independent Re- 
public ; further, that it has been drawn up by the people of Puerto Rico 
themselves, not imposed from without. 

The island of Puerto Rico is the smallest of the Greater Antilles, and 
lies to the east of the Dominican Republic. It has an area of 3,435 square 
miles, and a population of 2,210,703 inhabitants according to the census 
of 1950 (643°58 per square mile). It was a Spanish colony until 1898; there 
was never in the island a separatist movement similar in strength to those 
in which originated the independence of almost all the Spanish colonies at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, nor to that which kept the colony 
of Cuba in perpetual agitation, but there was some demand for independ- 
ence and in 1868 a very short-lived Republic was proclaimed in the town 
of Lares under the inspiration of Ramon E. Betances. When the last 
Cuban War for Independence began in 1895, both Cuba and Puerto Rico 
were governed according to the Spanish Constitution of 1876 with its 
special provisions for overseas territories. At that time there existed in 
Puerto Rico an autonomist rather than a separatist sentiment and it would 
seem that the grant of self-government by Spain in 1897 met local de- 
mands. 

But it was too late: the Cuban insurrection led on in 1898 to a war be- 
tween the United States and Spain, during the course of which an American 
expeditionary force was landed on the island of Puerto Rico and, by the 
treaty of peace of 10 December 1898, Spain ceded Puerto Rico to the 
United States. Since then politically Puerto Rico has evolved step by step 
towards its new Commonwealth status, which is itself considered by all 
as an interim stage pending changes which are not easy to forecast today. 
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From October 1898 to May 1900 the island was governed provisionally 
by the military commanders of the occupation forces. On 12 April 1900 
the United States Congress provided for a civil government by an Organic 
Act known as the Foraker Act. Under the terms of this Act, the President 
of the United States now appointed a Civil Governor for the island, as well 
as justices of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico. An Executive Council, 
also appointed by the President and composed of eleven members, five of 
whom were to be Puerto Ricans, the remaining six being heads of the 
executive departments, formed the upper chamber of a legislative assem- 
bly, the lower house of which, known as the House of Delegates and con- 
sisting of 35 members, was elected locally. Bills passed by this insular 
Legislature might be amended or repealed by the Congress of the United 
States. 

This Organic Act was amended substantially on 2 March 1917. The 
new Organic Act, known as the Jones Act, contained a bill of rights, 
granted United States citizenship to all Puerto Ricans, and provided for 
greater participation by the local inhabitants in their government. Under 
the Jones Act, the people of Puerto Rico now elected both houses of the 
Legislature, a Senate composed of Ig members and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 39. The President of the United States however continued 
to appoint a Governor for a four-year term of office, and also the Supreme 
Court justices, the Attorney General, the Commissioner of Education, and 
the Auditor, the heads of other departments beiny = pointed by the 
Governor, with the consent of the Puerto Rican Senate. In 1947 the Con- 
gress of the United States granted a further instalment of self-government 
to Puerto Rico, under which the Governor of the island was in future to 
be elected by the local voters every four years. The Governor was hence- 
forward to appoint the heads of all the executive departments, including 
the Attorney General and the Commissioner of Education, but the Auditor 
and the Supreme Court justices were still to be appointed by the President 
of the United States. Already in 1946 the President had appointed a 
Puerto Rican, Jesus Pifiero, as Governor. The first Governor elected by 
the inhabitants of Puerto Rico under the new arrangements in 1948 was 
Luis Mufioz Marin. He had previously been the President of the Senate, 
and was the leader of the Popular Democratic Party which has won all 
elections in the island since 1940. 

The rise of the Popular Democratic Party is the latest development in 
the evolution of the political parties of the island. During the last days of 
the Spanish period Puerto Rican political opinion was divided into three 
groups: a conservative element identified with Spain; a revolutionary 
element led by intellectuals like Betanz6s and Hostos; and, the largest of 
the three, the autonomist element led by Luis Mujioz Rivera. This last 
group survived the Spanish-American war and as the Unionist Party, a 
middle-of-the-road party only nominally favouring independence, it 
dominated insular politics for some twenty years. After the 1928 elections 
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the Unionist Party was reconstituted as the Liberal Party. It still re- 
mained the largest party but in 1932 a coalition of the Socialists with the 
Republicans won control of the Legislature and held it to 1940. Mean- 
while their organization was transformed into the Estadista Party, sup- 
porters of eventual integration into the United States as a state of the 
Union. 

In addition, during the nineteen-twenties, a Nationalist Party was 
organized under Pedro Albizu Campos. It is an extremist group both in 
its ideology and its activities; and its leaders have been sentenced to prison 
on several occasions after attempted acts of violence, the last of which 


. occurred in October 1950. A more moderate party has recently been 


organized, the Independentista Party, led by Gilberto Concepcién de 
Gracia; it also defends the ideal of immediate independence but seeks to 
achieve it by pacific means. 

The Popular Democratic Party was founded in 1938 by Senator Luis 
Muijioz Marin, who had broken with the Liberal Party. It fought the 
election of 1940 with the slogan of ‘Bread, Land, and Freedom’, which 
reflected its political and social programme, and secured a majority in both 
houses of the insular Legislature. In the 1944 elections the new party won 
all except four seats in both houses. The Nationalists and Independentistas 
have accused Luis Mufioz Marin of being a traitor to his early nationalist 
ideals. His policy was however one of working first for economic reform 
within the existing constitutional framework and only secondarily of 
seeking a wider measure of autonomy. In pursuit of this latter goal he 
eventually proposed that political formula. which has been incorporated 
in the new Constitution of 1952 to cover the latest phase in the relationship 
of Puerto Rico with the United States. 

Proposed by Governor Luis Mufioz Marin himself, this formula was 
introduced into the Congress of the United States in 1949, and was finally 
approved as an Act on 3 July 1950 (Public Law No. 600). This act 
authorized the Puerto Ricans, if they so decided by a popular referendum, 
to organize their own government under a constitution drafted by them- 
selves. Such a constitution was to be submitted to popular approval in 
another plebiscite, the Congress of the United States reserving for itself 
final approval. It was a further condition that the new Puerto Rican 
Constitution should be in conformity with the Federal Constitution of the 
United States and with such parts of the Organic Act of 1900 (as amended 
in 1917 and 1947) as were still relevant. Public Law No. 600 of 1950 listed 
the paragraphs of the Organic Act which would be abrogated when the 
new Constitution was approved; all remaining paragraphs about ‘federal 
relations between the United States and Puerto Rico’ were to continue in 
force. ; 

An intensive political campaign now opened in Puerto Rico. The 
Popular Democratic Party and the government espoused the proposed 
constitutional plan; the Nationalists and the Independistas opposed it. 
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During the last days of October 1950 a brief but bloody revolt of the 
Nationalists occurred, during which several people were killed, and Albizu 
Campos and some of his partisans were again sentenced to prison. A few 
days later two Nationalists living in New York City made an attempt on 
the life of President Truman.’ The Independentista Party recommended 
abstention in the plebiscite. The Socialist Party and the Estadista Party 
declared themselves in favour of the proposed Constitution. 

The first plebiscite took place on 4 June 1951; 387,016 votes were cast 
for, and 119,169 against (out of a total registered electorate of 777,391) 
proceeding to draw up a constitution. 

In August the special elections to choose the members of the Con- 
stituent Convention were held. The Popular Democratic Party got 70 
seats, the Estadista Party 15, and the Socialist Party 7. The Indepen- 
dentista Party was qualified to participate in this Convention with a 
minimum of 3 seats because of their electoral strength in 1948, but it 
boycotted the elections; the Nationalist Party and the Communists could 
in no way participate in the elections because of their small number, and 
the Liberal Party had virtually disappeared. 

The work of the Constituent Convention was relatively brief. In general 
its debates were very similar to those of other Latin American Constituent 
Assemblies, with much ideological discussion. The final text of the con- 
stitution was approved on 4 February 1952 by 88 votes in favour, and 3 
against (2 of the Estadistas delegates and 1 of the Socialists). 

The Constitution was submitted to a second plebiscite on 3 March 
1952. The position of the different political parties was similar to that 
taken the previous year though now the Estadista Party left its members 
free to choose individually. 375,000 votes were cast in favour of the new 
Constitution, and 83,000 against (out of a total registered electorate of 
783,491), i.e. a proportion in favour somewhat greater than that obtained 
in the first plebiscite. 

The last stage was the study and final approval of the Constitution by 
the Congress of the United States. Although it was thought in the begin- 
ning that this approval would be of a routine nature, some serious objec- 
tions to the new document were raised. The most general complaint came 
from certain congressmen who believed they detected ‘socialistic’ and even 
‘communistic’ principles in the paragraphs of Section 20 of Article 2, which 
contained those principles to be found in many recent Latin American 
Constitutions, such as the right ‘to obtain work’. Some Catholic Congress- 
men also requested a clarification of Section 5 of the same Article, which 
provided that public education would be non-sectarian, to ensure that the 
Article did not bar education in non-subsidized free schools, particularly 
parochial Catholic schools. 

In addition certain members of the Senate believed that amendments 


1 Four members of the Nationalist group staged a shooting demonstration in the House 
of Representatives of the United States on 1 March 1954. 
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to the Constitution should require the approval of the Congress of the 
United States. This proposal was resented by all Puerto Ricans, especially 
the leaders of the Popular Democratic Party, who interpreted it as a 
repudiation of their position in the face of attacks from the Indepen- 
dentistas. Finally a proviso was added to the Constitution that any future 
amendment or revision should be consistent with the United States 
Federal Constitution, the Organic Act defining federal relations with 
Puerto Rico, and Public Law No. 600 which originally authorized the 
drafting of a constitution. 

The final approval by the Federal Congress on 3 July 1952 and its 
signature by President Truman took place just in time for the ceremonies 
of 4 July, during which the flag of Puerto Rico was officially raised for the 
first time alongside the flag of the United States. The definitive pro- 
clamation of the Constitution took place on 25 July 1952. In the general 
elections of 5 November 1952 the two amendments to Article 2 and the 
amendment to paragraph 3 of Article 7 proposed by the Congress of the 
United States, were approved by a large majority. These elections also 
served to show the relative strength of the different political parties in the 
island. The Popular Democratic Party of Luis Mufios Marin again 
triumphed, receiving 426,524 votes. This represented 64 per cent of the 
total votes and a gain of 35,000 over the number of votes received in 1948. 

However, the most interesting aspect of the election was the advance 
achieved by the Independentista Party, which now obtained 125,403 votes, 
or 18+5 per cent of the total, thus doubling the number it had received in 
1948. Its gains were made mainly at the expense of the Estadista Party, 
which dropped to the third position with 84,056 votes or 12:5 per cent of 
the total. The Socialist Party now virtually disappeared, gaining only 
21,907 votes, or less than the 5 per cent of the total which the electoral 
law of Puerto Rico requires if a party is to maintain its legal status. In 
1948 the Socialists, the Estadista Party and the members of the former 
Liberal Party had joined in a coalition which received 183,000 votes. The 
Independentista Party and Estadista Party now divided between them 
the minority seats in the Legislature provided under the new Constitution 
in accordance with their strengths in the election. 


The new Constitution has created a new status for the island. It is not 
a State, but neither is it a colony, and it has been raised from the previous 
status of ‘unincorporated territory’ to another which the Constitution 
calls ‘Commonwealth’. The question of status had been the most dis- 
cussed subject in the Constitutional Convention. Nationalists and In- 
dependentistas insisted that the whole process of constitutional change 
was a farce, and that despite a new Constitution Puerto Rico would con- 
tinue to be an American ‘colony’. They pointed out that the Organic Act 
regulating the federal relations between Puerto Rico and the United States 
would remain in force. The draftsmen of the Constitution themselves 
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sought most carefully to find a term to define the new degree of self- 
government which was to be achieved, and in the end they solved the 
problem by deciding to use the wording, Estado Libre Asociado in Spanish 
(Free and Associated State) and ‘Commonwealth’ in English. 

In order to understand the intentions of those who drafted the Con- 
stitution we must analyse its preamble and Article 1, and Resolution 
No. 22 of the Constituent Convention of 4 February 1952. 

The preamble to the Constitution, among other things, states: 


We consider as determining factors in our life our citizenship of the United 
States of America and our aspiration continually to enrich our democratic heri- 
tage in the individual and collective enjoyment of its rights and privileges; our 
loyalty to the principles of the Federal Constitution; the coexistence in Puerto 
Rico of the two great cultures of the American Hemisphere. 


And Article 1, Section 1 establishes: 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is hereby constituted. Its political power 
emanates from the people and shall be exercised in accordance with their will, 
within the terms of the compact agreed upon between the people of Puerto Rico 
and the United States of America. 


The wording seems to be deliberately ambiguous, in order to substitute 
for a status imposed by Washington a voluntarily accepted partnership; 
that is, before 1952 the political régime of Puerto Rico was established 
unilaterally by the Government and Congress of the United States whereas 
now the Puerto Ricans, by a decision of the majority, accept their con- 
nexion with the United States and regulate their own internal political 
régime on the basis of a ‘compact agreed upon between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the United States of America’. The nature of the ‘com- 
pact agreed upon’ however does not seem to be clear. 

To understand the exact shade of meaning that the constituents wanted 
to give the words Estado Libre Asociado, chosen after evident hesitation, it 
is necessary to take into account Resolution No. 22 of the Convention. It 
was impossible to find a Spanish term which reflected precisely the political 
and international meaning of the English word ‘Commonwealth’. For this 
reason the Convention decided to use different terms in the Spanish and 
English texts of the constitution ; but from the preamble to this Resolution 
it can be inferred that the first definition adopted was the English word 
‘Commonwealth’. The two main clauses in the preamble of Resolution 
No. 22 are as follows: 


Whereas, the word ‘Commonwealth’ in contemporary English usage means a 
politically organized community, that is to say a state (using the word in the 
generic sense) in which political power resides ultimately in the people, hence a 
free state, but one which is at the same time linked to a broader political system 
in a federal or other type of association and therefore does not have independent 
and separate existence. 

Whereas, the single word ‘Commonwealth’, as currently used, clearly defines 
the status of the body politic created under the terms of the compact existing 
between the people of Puerto Rico and the United States, i.e. that of a state 
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which is free of superior authority in the management of its own local affairs but 
which is linked to the United States of America and hence is a part of its political 
system in a manner compatible with its federal structure. 


This word ‘Commonwealth’ therefore suggests the type of State which 
the draftsmen of the Constitution had in mind.° But it would be mis- 
leading to interpret it in the sense in which it is used by other political 
organizations known under this name; neither the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts nor the Commonwealth of Australia, still less the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, have anything in common with the sense in 
which the Puerto Ricans use the term Commonwealth. The Puerto Rican 
Constitutional Convention, it would seem, imported the term from the 
Philippine Islands, formerly an ‘unincorporated territory’ of the United 
States like Puerto Rico, which was called ‘Commonwealth’ during the 
decade that elapsed between 1935 and full independence in 1946; but the 
internal organization of the Philippines and their relations with the United 
States were in many ways different from the present status of Puerto Rico. 

The main purpose for selecting this term, it would appear, was to 
emphasize the idea that Puerto Rico (1) would not be another state of the 
American Union, (2) would enjoy internal autonomy, and (3) would con- 
tinue to be linked to the United States. There is no doubt that the 
Spanish words Estado Libre Asociado (Free Associated State) more suitably 
reflects this purpose. The status of Puerto Rico is perhaps comparable to 
that of the Associated States in the French Union. 

A better appreciation of all the implications of the formula must await 
the answer of time. Only then will it be possible to assess the degree of 
dependence or interdependence between the new Estado Libre Asociado or 
Commonwealth and the Federal Union of the United States. 

In the meantime it is important to note the exact powers granted to the 
Government of Puerto Rico, and their relation to those reserved to the 
United States Federal Government. In short, it may be said that Puerto 
Rico enjoys full internal autonomy and the right to elect its officials; but 
it is subject to the Federal Government of the United States in all matters 
relating to international affairs. On the other hand, Puerto Rico has no 
power whatsoever to participate in the Federal Government of the United 
States Union. 

The Constitution establishes a government based on the popular will, 
as expressed in elections, and organized under the structure of the tradi- 
tional three branches: there will be a Governor elected by the people for 
a four-year term; for the purpose of exercising executive power the 
Governor shall be assisted by Secretaries whom he shall appoint with the 
approval of the Senate; a legislative branch consisting of two Houses 
elected by the people; and a judicial power consisting of an insular 
Supreme Court of Justice and other lower courts, whose justices are 
appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Henceforth, Bills passed by the insular Congress and proclaimed by the 
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Governor will have full force without further confirmation by the Congress 
of the United States. 

The Constitution of Puerto Rico offers several interesting innovations. 
It guarantees the minority parties one third of the seats in the Legislature. 
A Secretary of State may be appointed by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of both the insular Senate and House of Representatives—and 
this in a government which, at least for the time being, cannot maintain 
international and diplomatic relations. It is the Secretary of State who 
would act as Governor during any vacancy in that office. 

The Constitution contains a Bill of Rights, very similar to those of 
certain Latin American countries. This part of the Constitution was 
precisely the one under fire from many American Congressmen, who were 
alarmed by some items that today are normal in Latin America but do 
not exist in the amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 
These include enumeration of the rights granted to every worker such as 
maximum hours, minimum wages, collective bargaining, the right to strike 
and the right ‘to obtain work’ (Section 20) which was finally eliminated. 

Although it might seem a secondary matter in a constitution, there is 
provision for a Puerto Rican flag, a hymn, and a coat of arms. The Con- 
stitution in its General Provisions refers this matter to the Legislative 
Assembly; it was probably a precaution to avoid troublesome points of 
discussion during the Constitutional Convention, in as much as the 
national flag and the national anthem generally used in Puerto Rico until 
that time had also been the battle symbols of the extremists. However, 
the session of the Legislative Assembly, called as soon as the Constitution 
entered in force, approved the traditional symbols: i.e. a flag similar to the 
Cuban one but with the colours in reverse, La Borinqueiia with some kind 
of military rhythm instead of the former dance rhythm, and the coat of 
arms granted by the Spanish kings in the early days of the colony. 

The Constitution has little to say about relations with the United 
States. These relations have been determined by the Organic Act of 1900, 
as amended by the laws of 1917 and 1947, all of which remain in force. It 
is explicitly declared in the Public Law No. 600 of 1950, and has been re- 
peated in the approval granted to the Constitution of Puerto Rico by the 
Congress of the United States, that any amendment of the Constitution 
must be compatible with the Resolution decreed by the Congress of the 
United States, with the pertinent provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, with the Law of Federal Relations with Puerto Rico, and 
with the Public Law No. 600 of the 81st Congress, adopted in the nature 
of a compact. The only paragraphs which have been abrogated in the 
Organic Law are those explicitly mentioned in this Public Act No. 600, 
which have been replaced by the pertinent paragraphs in the new Constitu- 
tion; they are mainly those referring to the structure of the Government 
of Puerto Rico itself. 

Puerto Rico continues to be a territory belonging to the United States 
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without being a state of the Union. This status has been asserted several 
times in the past by the Supreme Court of the United States. Its inhabi- 
tants were proclaimed United States citizens by the law of 1917, and as 
such have a right to use American passports, to travel freely between the 
island and the continental territories, and to vote in any place in the 
United States where they establish residence. They are also subject to 
draft in the United States Army. 

But their legal—political position, which differs in no way from that of 
other American citizens if they live in any of the forty-eight states of the 
Union—more than 450,000 live at present in the city of New York alone— 
is very different if they live in the island of Puerto Rico. There they have 
no vote in United States presidential elections, nor do they send senators 
or representatives to the Federal Congress in Washington; and they are 
exempt from federal taxation, paying only the taxes levied by the insular 
government. 

The only indirect participation of Puerto Rico in United States federal 
affairs is through a Resident Commissioner in Washington. He is elected 
by popular vote every four years, he has a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, where he may speak but not vote; and he 
represents the Government of the island in its dealings with government 
departments in Washington. Concerning matters regulated by federal 
legislation, Puerto Rican lawsuits are submitted to the federal courts in 
the island, and can be referred to the Court of Appeals of the First District 
in Boston and to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The export and import of foreign goods in Puerto Rico is liable to the 
same customs tariff as is in force in the United States; its revenue accrues 
to the insular Governinent of Puerto Rico to defray its expenses. The trade 
between the island and the main territory of the United States is free, but 
the Federal Government of the United States reserves the right to fix 
import quotas on certain insular products (in fact, the imports of refined 
sugar are limited at the present time). Commerce between Puerto Rico 
and the United States is, of course, subject to the coastwise restrictions 
on shipping and must be carried in United States ships. 

All United States federal laws are in principle in force on the island, 
unless the Bill is self-exclusive. Thus Puerto Rico was specifically ex- 
cluded from many of the laws passed during the New Deal programme of 
President F. D. Roosevelt, probably in order to avoid trouble originating 
in the unequal economic and social standards of the island and of the 
mainland territory of the United States. 

The most outstanding difference between the present status of Puerto 
Rico and that of an independent Republic lies in the Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment’s lack of all international and military powers. No provision is made 
in the Constitution under which the Government of the new Estado Libre 
Asociado is authorized to maintain diplomatic relations, or to seek ad- 
mission to international organizations. However, this omission might be 
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interpreted in the future as permitting further constitutional develop- 
ment; similar to the process which took place in some British Dominions, 
and that now proceeding in the French Union. 

The first result of the new status of Puerto Rico was seen during the 
last 8th General Assembly of the United Nations. In accordance with the 
Charter of San Francisco, the Government of the United States had sent 
annual reports to the United Nations on the administration of Puerto Rico 
as a non-self-governing territory. It was announced in 1953, however, that 
the United States would present a final report up to 25 July 1952, the date 
on which the Constitution entered in full force. When this announcement 
and report came before the fourth committee of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations a very interesting discussion opened on the new status 
of Puerto Rico. Up to the fall of 1953, ‘the case of Puerto Rico’ had not 
been officially discussed in international gatherings. This had been a cause 
of uneasiness in some Latin American Republics, especially in Argentina. 
But on the only occasion that an attempt was made to introduce the case 
officially, in the Special Inter-American Conference for Dependent Terri- 
tories held in Havana in 1949, the majority of the Government members 
of the Organization of the American States (OAS), advised against 
including the case of Puerto Rico on the agenda, at least for the time being. 

During discussions, first in the ad hoc Committee to the non-self- 
governing territories and subsequently in the Fourth Committee on 
Trusteeship matters of the General Assembly, the delegations split in 
three blocks on this point. A small majority, in which were included most 
of the Latin American Governments, supported the position of the United 
States, maintaining that Puerto Rico had acquired a status of internal 
autonomy, and voted that the United States Government should not 
be required to report further on its administration of Puerto Rico. Another 
group, whose main spokesmen were the delegates from India, Burma, Iraq, 
Mexico, and Guatemala, with the support of the Soviet bloc, maintained 
that Puerto Rico was still a non-self-governing territory, and opposed the 
resolution. A third group, including the colonial Powers, abstained in 
accordance with the general principles governing their attitude towards 
the Trusteeship committee. 

The Puerto Ricans themselves expressed their conflicting points of 
view, as revealed during the campaign in the island. The Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico in Washington, Dr Ferndés Isern, was appointed 
an alternate-delegate of the United States to the General Assembly and, in 
the Fourth Committee, defended the formula on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico. The leaders of the Independentista Party and the 
Nationalist Party were not allowed to speak, but circulated statements 
among the delegates. 

It was clear that the supporters of the United States and the Puerto 
Rican Government, although in a majority, could not obtain the two- 
thirds vote usually required in plenary meetings of the General Assembly. 
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But on this occasion the rule of a two-thirds vote was waived, and the 
Resolution in favour of the United States position was finally approved on 
27 November 1953, by 26 votes in favour, 16 against, and 18 abstentions. 

During this plenary meeting, the delegate of the United States, Mr 
Henry Cabot Lodge, speaking for President Eisenhower, said: ‘If... 
Puerto Rico adopts a resolution in favour of more complete or even abso- 
lute independence (the President) will immediately thereafter recommend 
to Congress that such independence be granted’. Profiting by this state- 
ment, the Puerto Rican congressmen belonging to the Independendista 
Party proposed in January 1954 that a petition for full independence 
should be approved and sent to the United States Government; this pro- 
posal was, however, defeated by the majority of congressmen belonging to 
the Popular Democratic Party, who support the present constitutional 
arrangement. 

However, it is possible that in the near future Puerto Rico might ask 
and might obtain admission to some of the United Nations specialized 
international organizations concerned with technical subjects. It is difficult 
to envisage its admittance to political organizations so long as the present 
status of Puerto Rico obtains. 

As previously mentioned, another difference between the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico and a completely sovereign State lies in lack of 
military power. Puerto Rico has no national army. The Governor is 
commander-in-chief of a local militia; but the Puerto Ricans are drafted 
into the United States Army, which retains its military bases in the island 
exactly as it did before the Constitution was proclaimed. In units with 
Puerto Rican soldiers both the Puerto Rican and the American flags are 
flown; incidentally, one of these units (the 65th Regiment) fought in 
Korea for many months. 

Puerto Rico also lacks a national currency. Again, many public 
services, like the Post Office, continue to be under United States federal 
auspices, And, of course, immigration is subject to the United States 
federal law and authorities. 


There is nothing explicit in the Constitution to prevent the future 
evolution of the new Commonwealth or Estado Libre Asociado of Puerto 
Rico; advance might be made on the same pattern followed years ago by 
the Dominions of the British Commonwealth, or Puerto Rico might be 
transformed into an independent Republic or a state of the United States 
Federal Union. That evolution will depend principally upon the will of the 
Puerto Rican people, and the fluctuations of their political parties, in 
inevitable correlation with the economic standard of the island. 

At any rate, the present and future political status of Puerto Rico 
offers an interesting case study for all students of political science and 
international law. 


April 1954 











GENERAL INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


PROFESSOR DR ALFRED VERDROSS 


law, binding upon all States, and the Charter of the United Nations 

seems at first sight to be a very simple question. For the Charter 
was agreed upon in the form of an international treaty binding on the 
basis of general international law. It therefore pre-supposes the continued 
validity of general international law; a thesis supported by the pre- 
supposition that its Members are subjects of international law. The con- 
tinued validity of general international law is, in fact, expressed in the 
Charter itself. In the preamble, the United Nations undertake to establish 
conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained. In 
Article 1, paragraph 1, the United Nations agree to settle their disputes in 
conformity with the principles of justice and international law. The same 
idea is found in Article 38 of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, itself an integral part of the Charter. The Charter is not a world- 
wide treaty, having been neither concluded, nor recognized, by all States: 
60 States are Members of the United Nations, and 27 are not. There seems 
no doubt, therefore, that the Charter of the United Nations must be re- 
garded as particular international law within the framework of general 
international law. 

Nevertheless the relationship of general international law and the 
Charter is much more complicated than it seems to be for the following 
reasons. First, many problems of general international law, which before 
the second world war were still matters of controversy, are solved in the 
Charter. The most important of these is the problem of the sources of 
internationai law. Before the Charter was ratified, the question whether 
the general principles of law recognized in Article 38 of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice were rules of international law 
binding upon all States, or whether this Article authorized the Court only 
to apply these principles on the basis of its Statute, was much disputed.1 
This controversy is now clearly settled by Article 38 of the new Statute. 
While the old Statute simply said that the Court ‘shall apply’ the rules of 
law, the new Statute provides that the Court ‘whose function is to decide 
in accordance with international law . . . shall apply’: (a) international 
conventions, (b) international custom, and (c) the general principles of law 
recognized by civilized nations. The additional words ‘whose function is 


A STUDY of the relations between general or universal international 


1A. Verdross, ‘Les Principes Généraux du Droit Applicables aux Rapports Inter- 
nationaux’, Revue Générale de Droit International Public, vol. 45 (1938), P- 44. 
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to decide in accordance with international law’ were inserted in the intro- 
ductory phrase of this Article on a proposal from the Chilean delegation. 
It removes any doubt that the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations form an integral part of general international law. 

The same solution is implied in the third paragraph of the preamble 
of the Charter by the phrase ‘treaties and other sources’ which indicates 
not only that two sources of international law exist, treaty and custom, 
but also a third, independent of treaty and custom. 

The Charter also settles the question whether the constitutional restric- 
tions of the treaty-making Power are relevant from the point of view of 
international law. According to the theory of the Italian lawyer, Dionisio 
Anzilotti,? one of the most famous international lawyers of this century, 
and other writers,? international law itself authorizes the heads of the 
States to conclude international treaties. Therefore these provisions can, 
according to this theory, only be restrictions of internal law for the appli- 
cation of the treaty. But the majority of authors were of a contrary 
opinion, that such constitutional restrictions imposed upon the heads of 
States concerning the exercise of their powers also have importance for 
international law.* In favour of the second theory the Charter may now 
be invoked. Article 110 provides that the Charter shall be ratified by the 
signatory States ‘in accordance with their respective constitutional pro- 
cesses’. We find the same provision in Article 43, concerning the conclusion 
of treaties with the Security Council in order to make available armed 
forces necessary to implement enforcement measures agreed by the Security 
Council. Such agreement must also be ratified according to the Charter 
by the signatory States ‘in accordance with their constitutional processes’. 

A third question settled by the Charter is the problem of the so-called 
qualified neutrality. According to the classic international law of neutral- 
ity, every sovereign State had the choice of entering a war between two or 
more States or of remaining neutral. But the States declaring themselves 
neutral were obliged by international law to adopt towards both belli- 
gerents an attitude of impartiality. But after the first world war the law 
of neutrality was slowly changed. 

Under the Covenant of the League of Nations the Members of the 
League undertook to sever all trade or financial relations with a State 
which had committed an act of war in disregard of the Covenant. But in 
all other wars, not prohibited by the League under the Covenant, the 
Members of the League were entitled to remain neutral. Even the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact of 1928 for the renunciation of war imposes no obligation upon 


the signatories to abandon all or even certain duties of neutrality to the 


1B. Cheng, General Principles of Law as Applied by International Courts and Tribunals 
(London, Stevens, 1953), p. 2. er 

2 ‘Volonta e responsabilita nella stipulazione dei trattati internazionali’, Rivista di diriito 
internazionale, vol. 5 (1910), p. 3. 

3e.g., L. Bittner, Die Lehre von den vilkervechtlichen Vertragsurkunden (1924), Pp. 13- 

4 Jones, ‘Constitutional Limitations of the Treaty-Making Power’, American Journal of 
International Law, vol. 35 (July 1941), pp. 462-81. H. Oppenheim, International Law, 
vol. 1, ed. H. Lauterpacht (London, Longmans, Green, 1937), p. 700; Paul de Visscher, De 
la Conclusion des Traites Internationoux (1943). 
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disadvantage of the States breaking the treaty. But it is arguable that, in 
practice, under the Briand—Kellogg Pact the outbreak of war is no longer 
an event of concern to belligerents only. For the guilty belligerent, by 
breaking the treaty, violates the rights of all other signatories, who by way 
of reprisal, may invoke measures of discrimination against him. 

Nevertheless it has been disputed whether the Briand—Kellogg Pact 
conferred upon the signatories the right to modify the laws of neutrality 
in this way. This doubt is now eliminated by the Charter. For, in prin- 
ciple, no Member of the United Nations is entitled, at its own discretion, to 
remain neutral in a war in which the Security Council has determined the 
existence of a breach of the peace or an act of aggression. For the Members 
of the United Nations are obliged to accept and to carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council against the guilty State. Even if the Security 
Council in its enforcement action confines the participation of all or of 
certain States to non-military means, the Members of the United Nations 
are obliged under Article 2 paragraph 5 of the Charter to give to the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the Char- 
ter. Further, by the terms of the same paragraph, they are under obliga- 
tion to refrain from giving assistance to any State against which the United 
Nations is taking preventive or enforcement action. Thus the Members of 
the United Nations, not engaged in the enforcement action, are entitled to 
discriminate against the aggressor. 

Even if the Security Council is unable, because the required votes are 
lacking, to determine the existence of a threat to the peace, an act of 
aggression, or any other breach of the peace, and therefore to reach de- 
cisions on the enforcement action to be taken, the Members have the 
right to resort to discriminatory action against the aggressor. This derives 
from the right of collective self-defence under Article 51 of the Charter, 
which authorizes States to give assistance to the victim of an armed 
aggression. But the Members of the United Nations are not obliged to 
enter the war, they may also adopt non-military measures of discrimination 
against aggression. This proves that the Charter confirms the new doctrine 
of the so-called qualified neutrality. 

But the Charter not only solves some controversial problems of general 
international law, but by some of its provisions has the effect of changing 
international law.* This is a consequence of the fact that the functions of 
the United Nations in maintaining international peace and security are 
not confined to its Members. According to Article 35 paragraph 2 of the 
Charter, a State which is not a Member of the United Nations may bring 
to the attention of the Security Council or of the General Assembly any 
dispute to which it is a party, if it accepts in advance the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the Charter. And Article 32 lays down that 
any State which is not a Member of the United Nations, if it is a party toa 


1 Oppenheim, ed. H. Lauterpacht, International Law, vol. 11 (1952), p. 644. 
2 A. Verdross, ‘The Charter of the United Nations and General International Law’ in 


G. Lipsky (ed.), Law and Politics in the World Community (Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1953), p. 153. 
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dispute under consideration by the Security Council, shall be invited to 
participate, without vote, in the discussion relating to the dispute. 

A similar provision was included in the first paragraph of Article 17 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations under which the League had, in the 
event of a dispute between a Member of the League and a non-Member 
State, or between non-Member States, to invite the non-Member, or the 
non-Members, to accept the obligations of the Covenant concerning the 


’ peaceful settlement of disputes. Hence under both systems non-Member 


States are free to accept or to refuse this invitation. 

But in the procedure to be followed a wide difference exists between 
the provisions of the League Covenant and of the United Nations Charter. 
Under the first system the Members of the League were individually 
obliged, by Article 17 paragraph 3 of the Covenant, to apply economic and 
financial measures against a non-Member State which refused to accept 
the obligations concerning the peaceful settlement of disputes and resorted 
to war against a Member of the League. This provision amounted, there- 
fore, to nothing less than a treaty of defensive alliance between the 
Members of the League. It imposed obligations only upon Members and 
not upon non-Member States. The provisions of the Charter differ in two 
ways. First, decisions on enforcement measures are no longer left to 
individual States. It is the duty of the Security Council to determine the 
existence of an act of aggression, or of any other breach of the peace, and to 
decide what measures shall be taken to restore the peace. And, under 
Article 25 of the Charter, all Members of the United Nations are obliged 
to carry out these decisions. Secondly, even non-Member States are, 
indirectly, obliged by the Charter to act in accordance with its purposes 
so far as may be necessary for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

At first sight, this last provision seems to be impossible in the light of 
the general principle that an international treaty is of concern to the con- 
tracting States only. It is not necessary, however, to enter into a full dis- 
cussion of this problem as it is undisputed that, according to general 
international law, treaties in favour of third States are possible and valid. 
It is only necessary to study the problem of the obligations imposed by a 
treaty upon third States. Article 2 paragraph 6 of the Charter obliges the 
United Nations organization to ensure that States which are not Members 
of the United Nations act in accordance with the leading principles of the 
Charter so far as may be necessary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. For the purpose of the United Nations is not only to 
maintain peace within the organization but within the whole international 
community. In order to fulfil this purpose the Charter imposes duties upon 
the organs of the United Nations to take measures against any non- 
Member State which does not act in conformity with the principles of 

1 Permanent Court of International Justice, Series A/B. Judgments, Orders, and Ad- 


visory Opinions, ‘Case of the Free Zones of Upper Savoy and the District of Gex’, order 
made on 19 August 1929 (Leyden, Sijthoff, 1932), p. 147. 
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the Charter. In this way the Charter indirectly obliges non-Members to 
comply with these principles.! 

Nevertheless, the question of the obligations of the non-Member States 
under the Charter would remain in doubt if Article 2 paragraph 6 of the 
Charter were the only provision of its kind. For it could be maintained 
that this Article authorizes the organs of the United Nations to act only as 
mediator between States in conflict. But this interpretation of Article 2 
paragraph 6 is excluded by the fact that Article 39 of the Charter obliges 
the Security Council to determine the existence of an act of aggression, any 
other breach of the peace or of any threat to the peace, irrespective of 
whether it has been committed by a Member of the United Nations or not. 
Consequently, the measures of enforcement taken by the Security Council 
are not restricted to Members, as has been seen in the Korean conflict. By 
its resolution of 25 June 1950 the Council determined that the armed 
attack upon the Republic of Korea by forces from North Korea consti- 
tuted a breach of the peace, called for the immediate cessation of hostili- 
ties, called upon all Members to render every assistance to the United 
Nations in the execution of this resolution and to refrain from giving assis- 
tance to the North Korean authorities. On 27 June 1950 the Security 
Council recommended that Members should furnish such assistance to the 
Republic of Korea as might be necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security in the area. And on 7 July 1950 
the Security Council recommended that all Members, providing military 
forces and other assistance pursuant to the aforesaid resolutions, should 
make such forces and assistance available to a unified command under the 
United States, requested the latter to designate the commander, and 
authorized the unified command at its discretion to use the United Nations 
flag in the operations against North Korea. These resolutions were directed 
against North Korea which was (and is) not a Member of the United 
Nations.? It cannot be denied that the Charter intends to oblige non-Members 
also to refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of any State. 

But this provision of the Charter conflicts with general international 
law in its recognition of war not only as a means of defence but also as a 
means of enforcing right. Even if the Briand—Kellogg Pact is considered 
as a part of general international law, conflict with the Charter exists, since 
this Pact prohibits war only ‘as an instrument of national policy’ and not 
military reprisals. If, therefore, the Security Council decides to take 
measures against a non-Member State which has resorted to military re- 
prisals, it acts against a State which has remained strictly within the frame- 
work of general international law, including the Briand—Kellogg Pact. 

But if the Charter imposes duties upon non-Members without their 
consent, contrary to the principles of general international law, including 


1H. Kelsen, The Law of the United Nations: A Critical Analysis of its Fundamental 
Problems (London, Stevens, 1950), p. 106. 

2S. Engel, “The Changing Cass ‘al the United Nations’ in Keeton and Schwarzen- 
berger, The Year Book of World Affairs (London, Institute of World Affairs, 1953), p. 84. 
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the Briand—Kellogg Pact, only two solutions are possible. Either we 
recognize the continued validity of the principle that no treaty is obliga- 
tory upon a third State; in which case the action of the Security Council 
against a non-Member, which has not violated general international law, 
is illegal. Or, we recognize that this principle has been altered by the 
Charter. But as the Charter, on the basis of general international law, 
binds the contracting parties only, it is clear that its provisions whereby 
duties are imposed upon non-Members are not based on the principles of 
general international law but constitute a legal revolution, or an interpreta- 
tion contrary to pre-existing international law.! 

Hence the international law of the Charter tends to be not only the law 
of the United Nations, but a world law, binding States within the whole 
international community so far as the maintenance of international peace 
and security is concerned. 

This interpretation of the Charter has been endorsed by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in its advisory opinion of 11 April 1949 concerning 
reparation for injuries suffered in the service of the United Nations. The 
Court was asked to give an opinion on the legal right of the United 
Nations organization to bring a claim against a defendant State for the 
recovery of reparation in respect of such injuries, or alternatively, whether 
the defendant State, not being a Member of the United Nations, is justified 
in raising the objection that the organization lacks the right to bring an 
international claim. On this point the Court expressed the opinion that 
fifty States, representing the vast majority of the Members of the inter- 
national community, had the power, in conformity with international law, 
to bring into being an entity possessing objective international personality, 
and not merely personality recognized by them alone, together with the 
right to bring international claims.? This opinion of the Court is however 
correct only if we presuppose the existence of the principle that the Charter 
is competent to obligate non-Members, despite the fact that they have not 
recognized the Charter. 

Another argument in favour of the opinion that the Charter tends to 
change general international law is given in Article 103. For this Article 
provides that in the event of a conflict between the obligations under the 
Charter and the obligations of Members arising from treaties concluded be- 
tween Members, or between Members and non-Members, the former 
obligations shall prevail. The Charter thus assumes the character of a 
basic law for the whole international community.® The legal supremacy of 
the Charter is however based on the good will and the respect for law of the 
great Powers. The obligations of other Member States are sanctioned by 

1 A. Verdross, Vélkerrecht, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1950), p. 416; J. L. Kunz, ‘Revolutionary 
Creation of Norms of International Law’, American Journal of International Law, vol. 41 
(January 1947), pp. 119-26. I have referred to the problem of a revolutionary change of 
norms of international law for the first time in my book Die Einheit des rechtlichen Weltbildes 
ary 2s Court of Justice Reports (Leyden, Sijthoff, 1949), pp. 179, 185. 


8 Goodrich and Hambro, The Charter of the United Nations: Commentary and Documents, 
2nd ed. (New York, World Peace Foundation, 1949), p. 519. 
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the enforcement measures of the Security Council, whereas the duties of 
the great Powers are not sanctioned by the Charter, because the right of 
veto excludes any enforcement action against such a State. If therefore a 
great Power is guilty of an act of aggression, the normal functioning of the 
Security Council is hampered. In such a case it is legally possible only to 
repel the aggressor by using the right of individual or collective self-defence 
provided by Article 51 of the Charter. 

This situation is not substantially changed by the famous ‘Uniting for 
Peace’ resolution of the General Assembly of 3 November 1950. By this 
resolution the General Assembly decided to consider cases of threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, with a view to making 
appropriate recommendations to Members for collective measures, in- 
cluding armed force when necessary, if the Security Council, because of 
lack of unanimity of the permanent Members, fails to exercise its primary 
responsibility for maintaining international peace and security. For, if the 
General Assembly in the case of an armed attack, recommends to the 
Member States collective measures against the aggressor, it confers upon 
them no new right, but only exhorts them to make use of the right of col- 
lective self-defence which they already possess under Article 51 of the 
Charter. The General Assembly can do nothing beyond stimulating the 
States to make use of this right and co-ordinating their activities. 

Since enforcement action under the Charter is impossible against a 
great Power, reactions against such a State, if guilty of an act of aggression, 
are not governed by the Charter, but by general international law. 
According to the spirit of Article 51 of the Charter, it is true that measures 
of individual and collective self-defence are intended to be only pro- 
visional, until the Security Council takes the necessary steps to restore the 
peace.! But if the Security Council is paralysed, these measures change 
their character.2, Nothing remains but collective self-defence, or the old 
measures of self-help. In such a tragic situation they replace the new 
system of collective security under the authority of a central organ of 
the international community. 

If, therefore, a great Power violates the provisions of Article 2 para- 
graph 4 of the Charter, under which States undertake to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force, the central provision 
of Chapter vii of the Charter which introduces international sanctions un- 
der the guidance of the Security Council is suspended. Hence the para- 
mountcy of the United Nations Charter over general international law 
depends, in the last analysis, not on legal rules but on moral forces, especi- 
ally on the good faith of all great Powers, which, by ratifying the Charter, 
have assumed the high and responsible role of trustees and guardians of 
the peace. This proves that the law of the Charter is not a closed system of 
juridical rules, but is based on leading principles of morality. 


1H. Kelsen, ‘Collective Security and Collective Self-Defence under the Charter of the 
United Nations’, American Journal of International Law, vol. 42 (1948), p. 783. 
2 A. Verdross, Vélkerrecht, 2nd ed. (1950), p. 486. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1938. Vol. m1. By R. G. D. Laffan and 
others. Ed. by Veronica M. Toynbee. London and New York, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. 
xiv+622 pp. Map. Index. 9}” 64”. 55s. 

Too many of the volumes with which Chatham House has attempted to fill the 

gap between .ts pre-war and post-war Survey series suffer from the fact that they 

are not self-contained and spill over into other volumes. No doubt this was 
inevitable, but it makes a difficult task for the reviewer who is asked to deal 
with one volume at a time and yet is conscious that until all the volumes have 
been published the whole design cannot be appreciated nor its details fairly 
criticized. This is particularly true of the present volume which seems designed 
mainly to tidy up the months between Mr Laffan’s earlier volume on the Czech 
crisis up to Munich and The World in March 1939. Even this is not a wholly 
satisfactory explanation, since it does not explain why the USSR is dealt with 
by Mr Ashton-Gwatkin in this volume and then dealt with again by Mr Crank- 
shaw in the next, nor why Viscount Chilston’s valuable account of German 
rearmament up to the end of September 1938 (the date at which Mr Laffan 
begins the main part of the volume) was not placed together with Mr Hillmann’s 

comparison of the strength of the great Powers in the succeeding volume. A 

plan which allots more than 700 pages of its 1938 volumes to the Czechoslovak 

crisis, while ignoring Italian policy and relegating the Middle East to a fourteen- 
page survey in the volume for 1939, needs more explanation than the reader 
is able to provide for himself. 

Once this question of the arbitrary division of the subject matter and the 
lack of proportion between sections is set aside, the two major contributions to 
the present volume, by Mr Laffan and Viscount Chilston, can be warmly 
welcomed. Mr Laffan’s account of the Czechoslovak crisis from January 1938 
to March 1939, which fills the whole of the previous volume and half the present, 
is an outstanding exercise in the difficult art of writing recent history. It is the 
more telling in its revelation of German duplicity and the Western Powers’ 
evasion of responsibility precisely because of its impartiality and its studied 
avoidance of indignation. To say, as some critics have, that it is only a re-hash 
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of the documents is to betray ignorance as well as prejudice. No other narrative 
exists which takes anything like so careful account of the evidence or covers the 
ground in one-quarter of the detail. 

It is a great pity that Chatham House has been unable to find an author who 
can treat the Polish crisis right through to September 1939 in a single volume 
with the same authority as Mr Laffan. Mrs Toynbee has made a brave attempt, 
but her account breaks off abruptly in March 1939, no doubt to be resumed in 
the next volume but one, an editorial device which inevitably deprives the 
narrative of the firm sweep of Mr Laffan’s. 

The final chapter (which, together with Mr Laffan’s, makes up three-quarters 
of the volume) is devoted to the history of rearmament from 1933 to 1938. 
Considering the difficulty of getting at the facts, Viscount Chilston has given us 
a valuable introduction to the problem which gains immensely from employing 
the comparative method used by Mr Hillmann in The World in March 1939. 
The two remaining sections, on the USSR and on the Balkans in 1938, fall below 
the level set by Mr Laffan and Lord Chilston, partly because they do not aim at 
much more than a competent summary of events, partly because they are both 
left hanging in the air. In fact, the strength of all three of the post-war volumes 
devoted to 1938-9 is to be found in those individual essays (Laffan’s, Wight’s, 
Hillmann’s, and Chilston’s) in which the writer has been given a clearly-defined 
and self-contained subject; their weakness lies in the editorial design and in the 
chapters inserted to fill the gaps. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1951. By Peter Calvocoressi assisted by 
Konstanze Isepp. London, New York, and Toronto, Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. xii+505 pp. 
Maps. Index. 9” x64". 45s. 


DOocUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1951. Selected and edited by Denise 
Folliot. London, New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1954. xxvi+698 pp. Index. 
oh" x64”. 60s. 


THE history of international relations in 1951 might well be summed up by the 
word Panmunjon, the name of the abandoned village in Central Korea which 
first appeared in the news in July of that year and thereafter became a symbol 
of diplomatic frustration. For, even among the waste years of the cold war, 
1951 was notable for the sterility of the arguments and manceuvres in which the 
political deadlock found expression. 

Far from there being any improvement in the relations between the Western 
Powers and the Communist bloc, three and a half months were wasted at the 
Palais Rose in a conference which could not even agree on the agenda for a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers. In Korea, there was no sign either of victory 
or of peace. American opinion became more resentful at what appeared to be, 
in American eyes, the failure of the United States’ allies to take an equal share 
in the Korean war. In Europe, alarm at the hardening mood of the American 
people was not dispelled by the dismissal of General MacArthur, and good will 
was further dissipated by transatlantic bickering over naval appointments 
and the economic consequences of rearmament and stock-piling for defence. 
The peace treaty with Japan, signed in September, served only to, throw 
into sharper relief the differences between the attitude of the United States 
and that of most of her allies towards China and the rest of the Far East. 
Meanwhile, although 1951 saw the signature of the treaty setting up the 
European Coal and Steel Community, it also saw the emergence of those char- 
acteristic obstacles to the closer unity of Little Europe which, three years later, 
still delay its consummation. Finally, as if this were not enough, the year was 
marked by a double set-back to Great Britain in the Middle East, where the 
eviction of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company from Persia was accompanied by a 
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smouldering crisis in Anglo-Egyptian relations which culminated in the ‘Black 
Saturday’ of 26 January 1952. 

This was the dispiriting prospect with which Mr Calvocoressi was faced 
when he sat down to write the Survey for 1951. It says a good deal for his dis- 
passionate approach that in over five hundred pages the narrative is never 
disturbed by any display of exasperation. It says even more for his balanced 
judgement that he never allows the reader to forget that, despite the dangers in 
Korea and also in Persia, 1951 was a year in which the threat of a world war was 
still avoided and that the combination of the Western Powers proved strong 
enough to weather the strains of inter-allied co-operation and to achieve a 
considerable measure of rearmament. 

In design this is the most satisfactory of the three volumes Mr Calvocoressi 
has so far edited. For the first time the Middle East is brought into the 
picture, and the account of the United Nations organization dispersed through- 
out the volume instead of concentrated in a single forbidding chapter at the end. 
The account of events both in Europe and the Far East is well-proportioned as 
well as clear. Only the chapter on Yugoslavia disturbs the symmetry of the 
volume, and this can be justified by the interest of the developments it records. 
Mr Calvocoressi knows far better than any of his reviewers the limitations of 
the sources on which he and his collaborators have to rely, but until the govern- 
ments begin to open their archives, he can feel confident that it is very unlikely 
his volumes will be superseded as the standard account of these years. 


If it is difficult to find anything new to say about the companion set of docu- 
ments which Miss Folliot has edited, this is to underestimate neither the hard 
work and skill which have gone into their compilation nor the value of having 
such a collection brought into a single volume. Is it worth while to record in 
permanent form so many speeches, communiqués, and diplomatic notes which 
are often no more than the small change of international relations? Again, 
the answer must depend upon the readiness of governments to open their 
archives to the historian—with the reminder that the glut of documents which 
has appeared after the recent war can be a misleading guide. Until this happens 
(if it ever happens, in the case of the Communist governments) this is the only 
material there is. Miss Folliot has strengthened her selection by including a 
number of texts, the permanent value of which cannot be questioned—the 
treaty establishing the European Coal and Steel Community, the Japanese 
peace treaty, and the much debated but little known text of the ANZUS Pact. 
Even the most captious critic will find in this, as in the earlier volumes, a 
number of items which possess all the more interest because they would other- 
wise be unavailable in English. Such are Rankovic’s report on the Yugoslav 
judiciary (as well as most of the other Yugoslav documents); the agreement 
between the Chinese and Tibetan Governments, and the programme-manifesto 
of the Lao Dong party in Indo-China. A volume of documents like this, unless 
it contains some sensational item, attracts little attention from the reviewers, 
but it may well be argued that it is by publishing such a series, which no com- 
mercial publisher would consider, that Chatham House lives up to its obligation 
to raise the standard of the study of international affairs. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE AMERICAN RoAD TO WorRLD PEACE. By Sir Alfred Zimmern. New York, 
E. P. Dutton; London, Macmillan, 1953. 287 pp. Index. 8}”x5#". $4. 
25S. 

Str ALFRED ZIMMERN’S stimulating contributions to our discussions have been 

much missed on this side of the Atlantic and it is pleasant to find in this book his 

views on the United Nations and the part that the United States should play in 
making it an effective instrument for the maintenance of peace and promotion 
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of welfare. The book covers a wide range of topics going back to Greece and 
Rome and touching lightly on the intervening centuries, but it is mainly con- 
cerned to bring out the main features of the Covenant and the Charter and to 
consider what changes are needed in the latter, the revision of which has of 
course to be considered by the roth General Assembly under Article 109. Sir 
Alfred repeats here his criticism of General Smuts for adding small Powers to 
the Council of the League of Nations which he thinks caused the great Powers to 
prefer action outside that body. At the same time he attaches great importance 
to the association of the smaller Powers in the maintenance of peace and con- 
siders that they must play an important part in the United Nations. His solu- 
tion of the dilemma appears to lie in two suggestions for future guidance. 
First, the United States must act as the leader of the smaller Powers and the 
world must learn that she is a different kind of great Power from those of Europe. 
By this means the General Assembly can continue to exercise and expand the 
duties which it has undertaken since the Security Council has become dead- 
locked by Soviet obstruction. Secondly, Sir Alfred would appear to envisage a 
Council composed of dedicated elder statesmen representing various regions of 
the world of which the Atlantic Community would be one. 

These proposals are based on the assumption that the United States is a 
different community from any other in the world and specially fitted for leader- 
ship if she takes the necessary steps to fit herself for that purpose. In this descrip- 
tion of her and in his account of the Combined Chiefs of Staff Sir Alfred tends to 
ignore such facts as go to show that the Americans have the same human 
frailties as other peoples, but he is certainly right in thinking that in American 
leadership lies the best hope of world peace. 

C. K. WEBSTER 


THE FUTURE OF THE WEsT. By J. G. de Beus. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1953- x+178 pp. Bibliog. 83” x53”. 12s. 6d. 
THis is yet another brief survey of the present state of the world with suggestions 
for its recovery. The author, a Dutchman, entered the diplomatic service of 
his country in 1935, and after serving in several European capitals is now 
Minister at the Netherlands Embassy in Washington. The book is simple and 
unpretentious, agreeably free from modern American academic jargon, and 
might be found useful for Workers Educational Association and sixth form 
purposes. Adult minds familiar with these large subjects will not find any new 
ideas. They will indeed be disconcerted by the brevity with which such vast 
subjects as the threat of Communism, the colonial revolution, and the divisions 
of Western Europe are handled. Perhaps too much of this short book is devoted 
to Spengler and Toynbee and too little to ‘brass tacks’. Still, it may be educa- 
tionally useful and its conclusions are those with which most readers would 
agree, namely that ‘the fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars but in ourselves’. 
D. C. SOMERVELL 


THE LIE ABOUT THE WEstT: A response to Professor Toynbee’s challenge. By 
Douglas Jerrold. London, J. M. Dent, 1954. 62 pp. 74”5”". 6s. 


MR JERROLD’s intemperate criticism of Dr Toynbee’s Reith Lectures combines 
propagandist history with a prodigious capacity for misrepresentation. Three 
points may be taken to illustrate its tone and quality. (1) Toynbee’s vivid if 
incautious use of the word ‘aggression’ to represent Western expansion is 
exaggerated into a picture of ‘bloodthirsty aggressors . . . fighting their way 
forward across the pages of history’ (p. 54). Against this, with some tendentious 
potted history that makes Toynbee seem austerely objective by contrast, is 
set the Providential mission of Western civilization. The Roman Republic 
mastered the world without conquering it (pp. 31-4) ; Russian history since 1480 
is described as a steady expansion ‘marked only by one set-back in 1918’ (p. 38), 
the period from 1584 to 1667 as usual being overlooked; and the victory of 
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Communism in China is apparently attributed to ‘Eastern aggression’ (p. 42). 
(2) Mr Jerrold repudiates not only the idea of a Graeco-Roman conquest of the 
world, but also Toynbee’s view of the world as having thereafter converted 
its conquerors; because the barbarians did not convert Rome but vice versa 
(pp. 33-4). Here is an elementary muddle due to inability to distinguish 
between internal and external proletariat. (3) Toynbee is misrepresented as 
saying that other civilizations besides China will adopt Communism, this being 
the religion to which ‘the world’ will convert the West, whose values need no 
longer be defended. Therefore the Reith Lectures are described, in a passage of 
transcendent silliness, as preparing ‘that trahison des clercs which has so long 
threatened but which has never until now dared to declare itself so openly’ 
(p. 54). Either distaste or disingenuousness makes Mr Jerrold ignore the passage 
where Toynbee mentioned the attempt of the Jesuits to preach Christianity in 
India and China divested of accidental Western trappings, and added ‘we may 
expect—and hope—to see the experiment tried again’ (Reith Lectures, pp. 
64-5). Mr Jerrold’s essay recalls, alas, that ‘discharge of ecclesiastical ordnance’ 
against the first volume of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire by Mr 
Davies and Dr Chelsum, whose names are now known only because they are 
preserved in Gibbon’s Autobiography. 
MARTIN WIGHT 


NAISSANCE DE NOUVELLES D&éMocratTIEs: Introduction et développement des 
institutions parlementaires dans les pays de |’Asie du Sud et dan les 
territoires coloniaux. By Sidney D. Bailey. Preface by D’André Mathiot. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1953. xiii-+200 pp. Bibliog. (Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. No. 50.) 9}”6". Frs. 650. 


Tuis is a translation into French of a symposium entitled Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth edited by Sydney D. Bailey and Parliamentary 
Government in Southern Asia, also by Mr Bailey. Both English texts were 
published separately by the Hansard Society in 1953. 

K. G. 


BIOGRAPHY 


OLD MEN Forcet. An autobiography of Duff Cooper (Viscount Norwich). 
London, Hart-Davis, 1953. 399 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x5}”. 21s. 


SoME books have to be read whole, and this is one; a partial impression is 
bound to do injustice to its qualities. Duff Cooper was perhaps a more con- 
ventional type of man than he would have tried to be: the English gentleman 
who is guided by his individual tastes and judgements rather than by the 
standards of the society around him. He took politics seriously and was gay 
about them too; he understood at least as well as most of his political generation 
that the whole future of Britain depends upon her external relationships and he 
was prepared to defy the prejudices, which ruined Baldwin, against this seem- 
ingly so foreign acceptance of the Primat der Aussenpolitik. Such men are 
usually set on their course of thought by gallophilism, and Duff Cooper was no 
exception. Though he swallowed Neville Chamberlain’s Italian policy, which 
had already stuck in the gullets of Mr Eden and Lord Cranborne (as he then 
was), Munich was too much for him. Here is the point which has raised some 
controversy since the publication of so much of the material that has recently 
become available to historians. Was Munich in fact inevitable? Was it essential 
to gain the time and the brief quiet it gave to increase the chances of producing 
vital war material, to mobilize public opinion, and to prepare the diplomatic 
ground for what was to come? This is no place to discuss these great questions ; 
Duff Cooper gives his own answer firmly enough. But it is as well for the student 
to remember that it is not the only answer, however convincing it must seem to 
any who lived through the nineteen-thirties. The still unrevealed contributions 
of the Soviet archives must be of importance to the discussion. 
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Old Men Forget gives a valuable picture of the Far East on the eve of the 
Japanese attack; and is even more interesting on the subject of Anglo-French 
relations in the last stages of the war and the first of peace. Duff Cooper’s views 
on the foolishness of the British stubbornness which refuses to recognize the 
inevitable are worth consideration not only in the context of recent French 
history. His ideas on potential developments in international relations (pp. 
345-6) are also far from irrelevant to present problems, though written long 
before the end of the war. 

For the student of politics in the war and their repercussions Duff Cooper’s 
account, supplemented by long and frequent extracts from his journal, of the 
fatal influence of President Roosevelt on Mr Churchill’s attitude towards General 
de Gaulle is invaluable. Duff Cooper knew and understood more of the minds of 
the French leaders of this period than any of the other British or American 
diplomats accredited to them. His interpretation of the attitude of General 
Spears and its effects, of the sensitive reactions of de Gaulle (described by M. 
Bidault as comprising two men, l’homme d’esprit et Vy homme d’humeur) to real or 
imagined slights, and of the charm and modesty of M. Bidault himself throw 
great light on events. 


EMILE DE GROOT 


HinDENBURG: Ein Lebensbild. By Walter Gérlitz. Bonn, Athenadum-Verlag, 

1953. 438 pp. Bibliog. 84” 5". DM 16.80. 
In the final years of the Hohenzollern régime Hindenburg was looked upon by 
the German people as more than human—an embodiment of the State itself 
and of its strength. That this hero-worship never apparently turned his head 
is a tribute to his strength of character—or to imperviousness. He was however 
not a typical German but essentially a Prussian of the older school of Bismarck 
or Bliicher. Having no interest in humanist culture or in books other than 
military ones he was without that wider knowledge of the world and that dash 
of imagination needed to make the supremely great soldier. Even as a staff 
officer he was much inferior to his colleague Ludendorff but he was big enough to 
accept the role of general supervisor of the latter’s strategic plans. In short, 
Hindenburg was typical of his origins in an old and impoverished Prussian 
family. Conscious of his rank, dignified, a Christian, of the Prussian type, sober 
in habit, but having withal a certain almost peasant-like narrow mindedness 
and even slyness. 

This book—a Lebensbild—is as thorough as the author’s work on the German 
General Staff. Its chapters deal chronologically with Hindenburg’s life up to 
1914, his various posts from 1914 to 1919 and then, at greater length, with his 
work as Reichsprasident, and finally his relations with Hitler. There is no satis- 
factory vindication of Hindenburg’s connexion with the Osthilfe scandals. The 
book has some interesting photographs, and a useful bibliography, but un- 
fortunately no index. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


FRAN BRANTING TILL LENIN 1912-1916. By Zeth Héglund. Stockholm, Tidens 
Forlag, 1953. 288 pp. Illus. (Minnen i Fackelsken. 11.) 8}” x 5#”. Cloth 
Kr. 19.50. Paper Kr. 15. 
Tuis is the second volume of the memoirs of a leading Swedish Social Democrat, 
but it deals with the Republican, Socialist, and pacifist movements on too 
episodic and anecdotal a basis to appeal to many readers. Even the caricatures 
of King Gustaf V serve chiefly to remind one of the transformation of Swedish 
political life caused by a war fought inter alia for democracy but in which 
Sweden played no part, from thesituation in 1914, when the government was main- 
tained in office by the Crown against the will of the electorate, to that of 1920, 
when a far-reaching constitutional reform brought the first Branting ministry 
into power. Among the few matters of more general interest may be instanced 
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the account of the Zimmerwald Conference of 1915, at the close of which Lenin 
is pictured as hugely delighted by a subscription from the Swedish comrades 
towards the cost of world propaganda amounting to rather less than {£20 
sterling. 


T. K. DERRY 


HALF A LIFE: The Reminiscences of a Russian Gentleman. By Count Con- 
stantine Benckendorff. London, Richards Press, 1954. 319 pp. Illus. 
83" x 53”. 25s. 
THE author’s father was Russian Ambassador in London from 1900 to 1917. 
He was related not only to many leading Russian families but also to Prince 
Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador, Count Mensdorff, Hindenburg, the Earl 
of Pembroke and, in France, to the Créys. The Benckendorffs were Liberals 
(the grandfather had liberated his serfs before the 1860 reforms) and helped to 
form the Liberal section of the aristocracy before 1900. There is an interesting 
account of its relations with the other more extreme revolutionary parties. The 
author became a Commander in the Imperial Navy and Assistant Chief of Staff 
in the Red Navy. But after periodical arrests and imprisonment by the Cheka, 
usually followed by further important appointments and promotion, he finally 
left Russia in 1924. A useful part of the book is the account of provincial and 
rural administration before 1917 and the subsequent struggle between the 
Zemstvo and other rural organizations and the more doctrinaire and less 
practical central administrations in Moscow and Leningrad. More of the 
provincial nobility than is always realized worked for land reform up to and 
during the Revolution; in the author’s opinion land is still the basic question in 
Russia where peasant ownership is still more popular than the kolkhoz. Through- 
out the book the author deals leniently and at times sympathetically with the 
mistakes and maladministration of the Bolsheviks and is never bitter even with 
the Cheka whose methods were rarely as brutal as those of the Gestapo. Other 
interesting points are the unifying effect on all parties in Russia of the declara- 
tion of war by Poland, the Allies’ help to the White Russians, and of their 
bombardment of Kronstadt. The book is excellently written and thoroughly 
readable. An index is lacking. 


T. H. MInsHALL 
LAW 


THE BriTIsH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 1952. Ed by H. Lauterpacht. 
London, New York and Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1953. viiit+540 pp. Index. 9?” x 62’. 
65s. 

VOLUME 29 continues the high tradition of this series. G. G. Fitzmaurice, in 
The Law and Procedure of the International Court of Justice (pp. 1-62), for 
the third year in succession clarifies a number of points of general interest dealt 
with in decisions of the International Court of Justice or the individual opinions 
of its judges. This year’s important contribution treats, for the most part, of 
the United Nations organization, the Charter, and the competence and pro- 
cedure of the Court. 

The relations between the General Assembly and the Security Council of 
the United Nations cannot be explained by a mere analysis of the provisions of 
the Charter. The institution of the veto has often prevented the Council from 
playing, in questions relative to the maintenance of peace and security, the 
preponderant role which was designed for it in the Charter. F. A. Vallat (pp. 
63-104) shows how the Assembly has done its best to remedy the situation on the 
most important occasions. 

Multilateral treaties of a legislative character have during the past ninety 
years or so played a decisive part in the development of international law. It is, 
however, the generally accepted opinion that a new State is, at the moment of 
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its creation, in principle bound only by rules of customary international law; 
it is not bound by any existing conventional rules. At a time when provisions 
found in multipartite legislative instruments comprise so large a part of inter- 
national law, there is a risk that this ‘clean slate rule’ may hinder necessary 
developments in the law of nations. C. W. Jenks (pp. 105-44) endeavours to 
demonstrate that ‘there can be no clean slate in respect of instruments of a 
legislative character’. 

The law of treaties forms the subject of two interesting essays: that of J. L. 
Weinstein (pp. 205-26) devoted to Exchanges of Notes, a form of convention 
which has developed considerably during the past twenty-five years; and that of 
M. Brandon, The Validity of Non-registered Treaties (pp. 186-204), which treats 
of the scope of the rule contained in paragraph 2 of Article 102 of the Charter 
as a sanction compelling the registration of international treaties required by 
paragraph 1 of that Article. 

A. B. Lyons, who is particularly well versed in the question of certificates of 
the Executive produced in court as evidence of matters of fact, contributes 
(pp. 227-64) a well-documented article entitled Judicial Application of Inter- 
national Law and the ‘Temporizing’ Certificate of the Executive. 

The paper by Miss Felice Morgenstern (pp. 265-82) on Jurisdiction in 
Seizures Effected in Violation of International Law is based on the following 
hypothesis: ‘There are undoubtedly cases in which municipal courts have con- 
victed or condemned persons or things which have been brought within their 
territorial jurisdiction in violation of international law because the courts have 
been expressly required by national legislation to do so’. The author pays 
attention to recent developments in international law which emphasize human 
rights and is inclined to think that the jurisdiction of a State ought not to run 
counter to international law. Ex injuria jus non oritur. In The Taxation of 
Aliens under International Law (pp. 144-85), A. R. Albrecht sketches the out- 
line of the subject and, with the aid of numerous references to decided cases and 
full bibliographical notes, furnishes a useful general approach to the matter. 
The striking and restrained article by J. H. C. Morris on The Recognition of 
American Divorces in England (pp. 283-309) is the principal contribution 
dealing with private international law in this year’s volume. 

The laws of war provide the material for three articles. One, by Professor 
Lauterpacht (pp. 360-82), presents a masterly study of The Problem of the 
Revision of the Laws of War. He shows that the possible object of the revision 
of the laws of war can be of only modest dimensions now that the greater part 
of those laws have been codified and greatly extended by the four Geneva Con- 
ventions of 12 August 1949. He notes the principal points on which the work of 
indispensable clarification should bear. L. B. Schapiro, in Repatriation of 
Deserters (pp. 310-24), deals with a question which has hitherto been too little 
studied by writers. He holds that to repatriate deserters against their will at 
the end of hostilities would be contrary to good faith and to humanity alike; 
customary international law imposes no such measure upon belligerents. Also 
related to the laws of war is the series of problems studied by Major Richard 
Baxter under the title Constitutional Forms and Some Legal Problems of 
International Military Command (pp. 325-59). The field to be covered is so 
wide as to permit little more than a cursory survey by the author, but the survey 
is full of interest for the reader. The points dealt with are almost innumerable: 
the organization of the Allied Command during the second world war; occupa- 
tion administrations; United Nations forces; NATO; the European Defence 
Community. There follow sections on juridical problems in time of peace and 
in time of war respectively. 

As is customary, the volume includes a number of informative ‘Notes’ on 
subjects of topical interest. Particular mention may be made of: The 
European Political Community (by A. H. Robertson, pp. 383-401); The Case 
concerning Rights of Nationals of the United States of America in Morocco 
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(by D. H. N. Johnson, pp. 401-23): Legal Aspects of the Peace Treaty with 
Japan (by D. P. O’Connell, pp. 423-35). 

Finally, under the heading Decisions of English Courts During 1951-2 
Involving Questions of Public or Private International Law (pp. 455-86), the 
most important cases of 1951-2 are brought to the attention of the reader with 
suitable commentary. 


This volume of the Year Book once again does great credit to its learned 
editor, Professor Lauterpacht. 


GILBERT GIDEL 


THEORIES ET REALITIES EN DROIT INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC. By Charles de 
Visscher. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1953. 467 pp. Index. 93” x64". 
Frs. 2,500. 

THE distinguished author of this book, who is a Professor at the University of 

Louvain, an ex- Judge of the International Court of Justice, and an ex-President 

of the Institut de Droit International, has written a book which to a very large 

extent is a study of the relationship in international affairs between power and 
politics on the one hand and law on the other, or an attempt at utilizing ‘pour 
le droit international . . . des données, dés 4 présent si riches, que peut lui 
fournir la jeune science des relations internationales’ (p. 433). For this purpose 
the author traces, in the first part, the development of political power from its 
origin to the present time. The second part is devoted to the general connexion 
between power and law in international affairs. The third and most extensive 
part investigates the same problem with special reference to the principal rules 
of ‘positive’ public international law, while the fourth and last part deals with 
the judicial settlement of disputes. There exists, it is believed, a substantial 
body of scholars who favour what may be described as the realistic approach 
towards public international law and who believe that lawyers may derive much 
benefit from a study of international relations. Those scholars are likely to 
regard Professor de Visscher’s book as a very valuable contribution. Others 
may not find it easy to ascertain the new message of permanent significance 
which the book is intended to convey to the legal world; indeed, this reviewer 
must confess that he has been unable to discover it. However, it is possible 
that this is a difficulty for which the realistic theory as a whole rather than the 
learned author’s book is responsible. 

F. A. MANN 

A STUDY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AS SEEN IN WORKS OF 
LATIN AMERICAN WRITERS. By H. B. Jacobini. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1954. viiit+158 pp. Bibliog. Index. 94” x64”. Gilds. 11.50. 

In this small book Mr Jacobini analyses the works of some forty Latin American 

writers on international law in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in order to 

ascertain whether they ‘rely more on naturalism or positivism as the philo- 
sophical foundation of the law of nations’ (p. 1). The conclusion reached by the 
author is that throughout the period examined by him ‘the emphasis on positiv- 
ism has been more pronounced than that on naturalism, but during the twentieth 
century, positivism has been even more prevalent than during the nineteenth 
century’ (p. 139). In this respect it appears that the development of Latin 

American views generally resembles that on the Continent of Europe, in the 

United Kingdom, and in the United States, though perhaps there is less ad- 

herence in Latin America to rigid positivism than elsewhere. Mr Jacobini also 

discusses the question of the existence or non-existence of ‘so-called American 

international law’. This controversy, he considers, ‘resolves itself largely into a 

terminological quibble’ (p. 133). While the author is, on the whole, inclined to 

admit that Latin American solidarity may be considered as a law-making fact, 

he concludes, nevertheless, that the difference between the content of ‘American 

international law’ and of general customary international law is insignificant. 
E. LAUTERPACHT 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


WESTERN ENTERPRISE IN FAR EASTERN Economic DEVELOPMENT: China and 
Japan. By G. C. Allen and Audrey G. Donnithorne. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1954. 292 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83” x53#”. 20s. 


A Goop many books have been writte1 on the history of the Far East during 
the last century, in which the impact of the West has necessarily formed an 
integral part of the pattern. Although the impact was primarily commercial, 
this literature has described its effects on the political and economic life of the 
area and has devoted relatively little space to the precise nature of the activities 
which have had such far-reaching results. Professor Allen’s and Miss Donni- 
thorne’s book does exactly the opposite. It gives us the minimum of history in 
the political sense, perhaps a shade too little, and concentrates on providing a 
detailed picture of the commercial activities of Western merchants in China 
and Japan. 

After a brief introduction describing the politico-economic situation of the 
two countries before they were opened up to foreign trade, separate chapters 
give in considerable detail the methods employed by the Western traders, their 
principal spheres of commercial and related activities, and informative descrip- 
tions of the main products dealt in. The production of this book is timely in that 
the break-up of the Western trading machine, particularly in China, is leading 
to a rapid diminution in the available sources of information, and much would 
have been lost had its preparation been delayed. 

In many ways the concluding chapter is the most interesting, and the most 
valuable for the economic historian. It compares the differing reception 
accorded by China and Japan to Western commercial practices and technical 
knowledge and contrasts the use which the two countries made of their oppor- 
tunities. It could be read with much profit by the present-day rulers of China 
who complain of semi-colonialism, and of the one-sidedness of Western com- 
mercial activities. 


H. J. COLLAR 


BRITAIN IN THE WoRLD Economy. The Page-Barbour Lectures for 1953 at the 
University of Virginia. By Sir Dennis H. Robertson. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1954. 92 pp. Index. 8”x5}”. 7s. 6d. 

It is superfluous, at this date, to praise the acumen, the wit, and the urbanity 
of Sir Dennis Robertson. But there is now so wide a choice of books reviewing 
the external economic position of the United Kingdom in the post-war world 
that the reader is entitled to ask where he can find what he wants to know set 
out most clearly, most fairly, and most succinctly. The answer is in the four 
lectures delivered to an American audience—the most critical audience there is 
in these matters—and now published under the title of Britain in the World 
Economy. While informing the reader of what he will find in the lectures, it is 
right to warn him of what he will not find. Sir Dennis took no crystal ball with 
him to the United States, or if he did he averted his gaze from it. To the im- 
patient reader who asks how long the dollar shortage will last, Professor Robert- 
son gives no direct answer. At the same time he makes it quite plain that in his 
opinion, if the British economy is to live on comfortable terms with its neigh- 
baurs in the future, an increase in the level of domestic saving is an urgent 
necessity. 


P. A. WILSON 


THE FUTURE OF STERLING. By A. C. L. Day. London, Oxford University Press, 
1954. vi+228 pp. Bibliog. 7}”x5". I2s. 6d. 

THis is an important book about an important problem. Its central thesis is 

that it would be unwise for Britain to exaggerate the role that sterling can play 

as an international currency, because the burdens falling on the British economy 
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of extending the use of sterling would not be commensurate with the advantages. 
The future of sterling is linked indissolubly with the dollar problem; the sterling 
area is, and has always been, a defensive organization, built on the weakness of 
sterling in relation to the dollar. If the dollar problem remains, sterling will 
continue to be the most useful of the softer currencies but convertibility will 
be ruled out; if the dollar problem disappears, so, too, in all probability will the 
sterling area; and if, to take the most probable hypothesis, the dollar problem 
comes and goes, a more elastic system of world payments, pivoting neither on 
London nor on New York but on the European Payments Union, will be 
appropriate. 

The arguments by which this thesis is supported are lucid, stimulating, and 
moderate and they are developed with considerable elegance and without 
technical jargon or apparatus. The book does not describe the organization of 
the sterling area or any other payments system in detail nor does it quote, from 
start to finish, a single figure. Thus it is not addressed to the beginner; but it is 
also not addressed specifically to the professional economist and should be within 
the understanding of an intelligent layman. 

There are many points at which one is tempted to take issue with Mr Day 
and some where he seems to neglect a simpler route to his general conclusion. 
The main reservation that should be entered is that at times he appears to 
exaggerate the extent and effectiveness of discrimination against dollar imports 
both in Western Europe and even in Britain. The sterling area is fair game for a 
little debunking ; but then so are controls, including import control and exchange 
control. If discrimination were abandoned, is it certain that there would be a 
perceptible change in the pattern of trade? Is discrimination really such a 
powerful alternative to financial and other policies? 

A. K. CAIRNCROSS 


AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF NATIONAL PRODUCTS AND THE PURCHASING 
POWER OF CuRRENCIES: A Study of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, and Italy. By Milton Gilbert and Irving B. Kravis. 
Paris, Organization for European Economic Co-operation; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1954. 203 pp. Tables. 9?” x6}". Frs. goo. 18s. 


Tuts book gives a comparison of the production, consumption, investment, and 
government expenditure in the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and Italy. Within these broad categories detailed figures are given 
for a number of different consumer goods, for housing, for producers’ durable 
goods, for defence, and for administration. Readers who are familiar with the 
problem of international comparisons of this sort will be on the lookout for 
‘snags’ lurking behind such interesting statistics; nor will they be disappointed. 
The classifications appropriate to the different national accounting systems vary 
and for an international comparison it is necessary to re-classify the national 
statistics—an operation which cannot always be accurately effected. The figures 
are gross, whereas (particularly for investment) one would like net figures. But 
perhaps the most difficult and interesting problem is that of constructing a 
measure of ‘total quantity’ for the heterogeneous variety of goods and services 
constituting each of the categories considered. In practice this is usually done 
by using the money value of the items to form a measure of quantity in each 
category of goods, and then finding some basis for the conversion of national 
money totals into a common international unit. Conversion by the use of ex- 
change rates would have little meaning owing to the wide differences in the 
structure of prices as between the various countries. To cite a single example, 
the purchasing power of one dollar in the United Kingdom is calculated to be 
equal to that of 5s. 2d. if spent on investment goods, and only 3s. 1d. if spent on 
government services and goods (p. 113). The authors tackle this problem on 
two levels: there is a long chapter on Conceptional Problems of International 
Real Product Comparisons. This may be useful to readers who are new to the 
BB 
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subject, although at some points one wonders whether the text is wholly free 
of the illusion which Lord Keynes aptly described in his Treatise on Money: the 
idea that an index number is a more or less accurate shot at a single bull’s eye— 
whereas in fact there is no bull’s eye. On the practical level the problem of 
converting national money sums to an international basis is solved by establish- 
ing separate “exchange rates’ for each category of goods. This implies finding 
the actual prices paid for given goods in the various countries. It is in this field 
that the authors have made a particularly valuable contribution. The details of 
the work (Chs. 9 to 11) show that their international price data are still very 
limited; but a start has been made and the work which has been done gives 
promise of most fruitful further developments. 
H. MAKOWER 


CoMMODITY TRADE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Submitted by a Committee 
appointed by the Secretary-General. Preface by Dag Hammarskjold. 
New York, United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1953. vii+102 pp. 9” x6”. 75 cents. 5s. Sw. frs. 3. 


THERE were few, if any, who believed that the two major post-war instruments 
of international economic co-operation, the Bank and the Fund, could, alone 
and unaided, assure reasonably stable economic relationships between nations. 
Some entertained hopes that the gap would be filled, in part, by an international 
trade organization. These hopes have been disappointed. Others have sought 
to use the machinery of the United Nations for this purpose. So far the United 
Nations achievement, in this field, has not gone much beyond the passing of 
resolutions. But it has at least produced a number of valuable reports by 
committees of experts. 

The latest of such reports deals with the problem of fluctuating prices for 
primary commodities. It is brief but comprehensive. It reviews what Dr 
Hammerskjold calls a ‘wide spectrum of measures’ for combating instability 
caused or accentuated by fluctuations in commodity prices. These range from 
single commodity price agreements, through multi-commodity buffer stock 
schemes, to general stabilizing measures, such as ‘contra-cyclical lending’, auto- 
matic compensation of large short-run changes in the terms of trade, and com- 
modity reserve currency schemes. The experts were evidently torn between 
what they thought theoretically desirable and what they regarded as politically 
practicable. They recommend the establishment of a Trade Stabilization Com- 
mission to give ‘continued’ study to proposals for stabilization and make 
recommendations to the Economic and Social Council for appropriate inter- 
governmental action. 

P. A. WILSON 


GEOGRAPHY 


A NEw Map OF THE Wor LD. The Trystan Edwards Homalographic Projection. 
London, Batsford, 1953. 18 pp. 82”52”. 5s. 


Most of us have been brought up with the map of the world known as Mercator’s 
projection and have come across other projections. Some may wonder what is 
the purpose of a new projection, such as has now been presented by Mr Trystan 
Edwards, F.R.I.B.A. 

The world chart designed by the famous Flemish geographer, Gerardus 
Mercator (1512-94), complies with certain of the canons as approved by Mr 
Trystan Edwards in that it is presented in rectangular form with the lines of 
longitude as well as latitude drawn as parallel lines. It is an admirable map for 
navigational purposes since ‘direction, in relation to the points of the compass, 
of a line joining any two points on the earth’s surface is correctly shown’ (p. 2). 

But Mr Edwards explains in this brochure, describing his own new projection, 
that Mercator is open to serious criticism, in that as he moves northwards or 
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southwards from the Equator, great distortion in the relative areas of land and 
sea are introduced. Thus, as it is pointed out, Greenland is depicted as large as 
Africa, whereas it is only about one-twelfth of the size of that Continent. Other 
instances of the distortion are also furnished. 

Mr Edwards’s new projection is described as ‘homalographic’ in that it aims at 
presenting land and sea areas in as correct a proportion as possible and, unlike 
Mercator covers the whole globe including the North and South Pole. It is thus 
appropriate that in reviewing Mr Trystan Edwards’s work The Times leader 
writer should have headed his article ‘Mercator disciplined’. 

It is of course a physical impossibility to reproduce a globe on a flat surface 
with complete accuracy of both relative proportion and shape of all the individual 
areas shown. It is for cartographers to devise a map that is as correct in detail as 
is feasible and as useful as possible for practical ends. Having in mind the re- 
quiremenis of students of politics and political geography Mr Edwards in 
addition to giving correct proportional areas, though with unavoidable modi- 
fications of shape. has placed the zones of least distortion resting northwards on 
the Tropic of Cancer and southwards on the Tropic of Capricorn, which zones 
contain collectively about three-quarters of the world’s population and the 
majority of the capitals of States. A copy of the new projection in colours will 
be welcomed and this is understood to be in preparation. 

In his brochure Mr Edwards gives a most interesting account of the attempts 
of previous cartographers to provide a projection of the world with a critical 
appreciation of their merits and their defects. This enables him to discuss with 
commendable clarity the ends that his own projection is designed to serve. 
Those interested in political geography would improve their own atlases by 
inserting a copy of this small brochure—it is less than twenty pages—opposite 
the chart of Mercator’s projection on which it provides a most valuable com- 
mentary. 


Crecit Kiscu 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A Geographical and Historical Study. By Harriet Wanklyn. 
Foreword by H. G. Steers. London, George Philip, 1954, xviii+446 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 83” x 5}#”. 30s. 


Mrs J. A. STEERS (Harriet Wanklyn) is already well known in geographical 
circles for a standard work on The Eastern Marchlands of Europe (1941): here, 
she focuses her attention on one marchland nation, identifies it anew and recalls 
it from the East European anonymity into which it has tragically slipped. 
Mrs Steers visited Czechoslovakia during two critical years (1933 and 1947) so 
that much of her carefully digested material derives from field observation— 
‘travelling freely, listening and speaking without anxiety, buying and carrying 
all kinds of maps, using cameras without thought of the police station’. In 
dealing with the country she has adopted a twofold division into Western 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia) and Slovakia. A final chapter 
deals with Ruthenia, now detached as a part of Sub-Carpathian Russia. Within 
the dual frame, material is arranged systematically to cover the mosaic of 
natural regions and climates, the history, settlement, land use, industry, trade, 
and communications. Chapter vii contains a valuable analysis of the German 
historical stimulus to, and contemporary obliteration of, Czech industry; while 
the successive contrasts which emerge between the two parts of Czechoslovakia 
give emphatic justification to the popular concept of the country as a bridge 
between Eastern and Western Europe. The sources of the seventy-seven maps 
which accompany the text are not generally given, though it is assumed that 
many are based on the Czechoslovak National Atlas (1935): the illustrations in- 
clude some revealing air photographs, though their scales are not stated. These 
are, however, small points to criticize in a most welcome geographical survey of 
the enigmatic Third Czechoslovak Republic. 


W. R. Meap 
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L’Asiz. By Pierre Gourou. Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1953. 546 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. (Les Cing Parties du Monde.) 9"x5}". Frs. 1,750. 


PROFESSOR GouROU here presents for the general reader an outline of the geo- 
graphy of Asia as a basis for the understanding of its current and future prob- 
lems. He has not included Soviet Asia, since this will be dealt with in a volume 
on Europe and the USSR. Asia, so defined, is one of the ‘five parts of the world’ 
to be described in this series. It is in fact arithmetically one fifth of the earth’s 
surface, but contains no less than one haif of its population. While this large 
part of Asia is the home of civilizations of great age and appears in some respects 
wedded to traditional ways of life, it has undergone many drastic changes during 
the last decade and raises challenging questions of more than regional interest. 

This book is divided into six parts under the following heads: General 
Considerations (basic facts of physical and human geography); China, Central 
Asia, and Korea; Japan; South East Asia; the Indian Realm; and Western 
Asia, more familiar to British geographers as South West Asia. In his accounts 
of the various countries Professor Gourou describes in turn the climatic, physical, 
settlement, economic, and political geography. The account of South West 
Asia is relatively brief; that of the tropical lands—and here the author writes as 
a leading expert—are longer. Statistics up to 1950 are usually given, and some 
coloured maps are included. The book underlines the many difficult social 
questions that lie ahead. How will Japan maintain herself with an estimated 
population of 100 millions in 1965? Incidentally Professor Gourou disposes 
effectively of the panacea of industrialization as a solution of the population 
problems of China and India: an investment of $6,000 per worker is required in 
modern factories. 

W. GorDON EAST 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN: A General and Regional Geography. By O. H. K. Spate 
with a chapter on Ceylon by B. H. Farmer. London, Methuen; New York, 
E. P. Dutton, 1954. xxxvi+827 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Index. 
oh” x6}”. 65s. 
TuIs maturely competent study presents to English readers for the first time 
at suitable length a reasoned account of land and life in the Indian sub-continent. 
That it has been necessary to wait so long for an adequate assessment of the 
geography of India is not so surprising in view of the scale of the task, the range 
of the documentation, and the inherent difficulty of writing regional geography 
where so much in the natural and social sciences has to be comprehended and 
distilled and where, too, the interpretative and literary abilities of the author 
are so sorely taxed. Professor Spate is well aware of the limitations of his 
material and his own first-hand knowledge, and of complexities yet to be fully 
unravelled ; even so, he has put fellow geographers and students in his debt, and 
set a high standard for emulation by this work of scientific and literary quality 
which will long hold the field. The reader is impressed by the variety and 
quantity of material which he has sifted and used—official surveys and statistics, 
British and Indian literature of many kinds, the theses of his former research 
students in the University of London and recent contributions to journals of 
geography and international affairs. The numerous maps are not only well 
made and well reproduced, but also richly varied in content. And while the 
text maintains an objectivity not always evident in discussion of Indian prob- 
lems, it is enlivened for the reader by the author’s feeling for his subject, his 
critical wakefulness, and his skilful and allusive pen. 

There are four parts to the book. Part 1, entitled The Land, is concerned 
with physical and bio-geography, and Part 2, The People, with demography, 
ethnic stocks, historical background, and settlements, rural and urban. Part 3 
discusses The Economy under the three heads of agriculture, industry, and trans- 
port and trade. Part 4, The Face of the Land, which fills half of the book, deals 
with the regional geography of India and Pakistan. While the author agrees 
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with Dr Kuriyan that ‘understanding is more important than classification’ and 
is well aware that his regional analysis, pending further researches, is empirical 
and tentative, he nevertheless sets out clearly a scheme of regions based mainly 
on physiography (pp. 349-63 and fig. 62). 

Needless to say this book raises numerous unanswered questions—questions 
of scientific, philosophical, political, and social interest. There is an acute dis- 
cussion of the major allied problems of poverty and population fertility. Only 
a reduction of births would appear to make possible the increase of material 
welfare, for modest advances in living standards and nutrition merely quicken 
natural increase. This problem arises, too, in Ceylon, of which Mr B. H. Farmer 
has provided a lucid analysis. Fortunately, Ceylon still has space for settlement 
and agricultural development in its Dry Zone, the economic possibilities of 
which, however, have been over-estimated. 

W. GorDon East 


THE CHANGING Map oF AsiA: A Political Geography. 2nd rev. ed. Ed. by 
W. Gordon East and O. H. K. Spate. London, Methuen; New York, E. P. 
Dutton, 1953. xiii+422 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 82” 52”. 25s. 

THE first edition of this valuable collection of studies on the geographical back- 

ground against which recent changes in Asia must be viewed appeared in 1951, 

and was reviewed in the October 1951 issue of this Journal (p. 542). It is 

gratifying to note that a new edition has already been called for, and that it 
was found possible to publish it at the original price. No major changes have 
been necessary (this is in itself a tribute to the soundness of the original 
work) but the book has been revised to take account of such recent changes as 
the new status of Japan (p. 300) and the present Dutch—Indonesian relationship 

(p. 230). It is in this connexion a pity that there has been such a long delay 

between revision and publication; for instance, C. A. Fisher’s contribution was 

revised in June 1952 (p. 231), and so cannot include a discussion of the Korean 
truce. 

There are also some signs of over-hasty revision. Thus we are told that ‘the 
increase of population [in India] between 1891 and I94I was nearly 
II0,000,000 . . .; in the next two decades increases were 51 and 47 millions’. 
This is not, as might be supposed, prophetic; for the two increments refer 
respectively to the decades 1931-41 and 1941-51. And, presumably for technical 
reasons, maps have not for the most part been brought up to date; but these are 
small criticisms of a sound piece of work. 

B. H. FARMER 


Maps OF AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: Bibliography. Bukavu, Belgian Congo, 
Scientific Council for Africa South of the Sahara; London, R. J. Harrison 
Church, London School of Economics and Political Science, 1953. 122 pp. 
9” x54". Bel. frs. 18. 35. 


CARIBBEAN Maps: Bibliographical Notes. Reprinted from Carribean Commission 
Monthly Information Bulletin, November 1953. By R. J. Harrison Church 
and Ursula M. E. Rodd. London, R. J. Harrison Church, London School 
of Economics and Political Science, 1953. One sheet. 12” 8}”. 4d. 


THE list of maps of Africa south of the Sahara has been culled from many 
sources, all of which are indicated, together with a classification of the subjects. 
These include topography, town plans, cadastral surveys, and special subjects 
such as geology, climatology, soils, vegetation, agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, entomology, population and tribal boundaries, communications, etc. 


The bibliographical notes on Caribbean maps which have been compiled from 
the map collection of the Royal Geographical Society deal chiefly with the 
American, British, French, and Netherlands territories. Again, sources of all 
maps are indicated. Historical maps have been purposely omitted. ate 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 


REPORT ON THE ATOM: What you should know about Atomic Energy. By 
Gordon Dean. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1954. 288 pp. Illus. Index. 
8?" x52”. 16s. 
AMERICAN law places the responsibility for research, development, and produc- 
tion in the atomic energy field in the hands of a full-time civilian commission. 
Mr Dean, who was its chairman for three years, has written this very readable 
account of ‘what you should know about atomic energy’. The point of view is 
evidently that of the senior official of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the problems are brought in through their impact on the work of 
the Commission. But this is a very central vantage point, and an observer with 
good vision and an unbiased mind can use it to form a clear picture of interest to 
the general reader. Whether he talks of political, industrial, or scientific 
problems, Mr Dean has the qualification of the good administrator: to under- 
stand the essence of a problem quickly and to set it out in simple terms without 
losing any of the essentials. The reviewer feels best able to judge the reliability 
of the scientific parts, which evidently were quite new to the author until he 
assumed his office a few years ago. They are admirable in their simplicity and 
balance. 

Mr Dean is well informed about what goes on outside the United States; he 
gives credit to the work of European scientists which prepared the ground for 
the development of atomic energy. In the chapters The International Atom, and 
Behind the Iron Curtain, the progress of nuclear energy throughout the world 
is reviewed. 

In the chapter Secrecy, Security and Spies the author shows that he is aware 
of the dangers of excessive secrecy and the pitfalls of any ‘clearance’ procedure. 
He sets out the principles which should guide the evaluation of information 
obtained in the course of clearance investigations, but one wonders whether it 
is humanly possible for a large organization to live up to these principles. Mr 
Dean talks with a sense of responsibility of the nature of atomic weapons and of 
atomic warfare. He advocates the release of information about the number 
and power of the weapons now in the possession of the United States (p. 278). 
But he does not, of course, profess to know a patent remedy for the international 
tension. 

Written primarily for the American reader, this book contains also for a much 
wider class of readers ‘all you should know about atomic energy’. 

R. E. PEIERLS 


Britain’s Atomic Factories: The Story of Atomic Energy Production in 
Britain. By K. E. B. Jay. Preface by the Rt Hon. Duncan Sandys. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1954. x+100 pp. Illus. Diagrams. 7}” x 5%". 5s. 

Tuts report follows an account of the structure and work of Britain’s atomic 

research organization which was published in 1952. It ‘tells of the birth of a 

new industry which, as it grows, will increasingly revolutionize the conditions 

of human life’. 
K. G. 


RACE RELATIONS 


CHRISTIANITY AND RACE RELATIONS. By T. Price. London, SCM Press, 1954. 
88 pp. Bibliog. 73” x 43". 4s. 6d. 

Tuts is a synopsis of Dr J. H. Oldham’s authoritative work entitled Christianity 

and the Race Problem, now out of print. In his preface, the author states that his 

purpose is to provide an interim review of the race problem until a more defini- 

tive study of the subject is published; consequently it may strike some as rather 

dull reading. The topics treated include the origin of the race problem, the 
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roots of racial antagonism, and the depth of racial difference. Two chapters are 
devoted to the problem of political equality and the claims to social equality be- 
tween races of widely divergent cultures. Another chapter discusses three bases 
on which attempts to solve racial problems may be built and the action open to 
Christian men and women. A bibliography and questions for discussion are to 
be found at the end of the book. 

E. PutLtip EASTMAN 


A SuRVEY OF RacE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 1952-1953. Compiled by 
Muriel Horrell. Introduction by Quinton Whyte. Johannesburg, South 
African Institute of Race Relations, 1954. 103 pp. Tables. 8}” x54”. 5s. 


THE Survey of the South African Institute of Race Relations forms a useful 
annual supplement to the Institute’s Handbook on Race Relations. Packed with 
facts, it is a quarry for material on, for example, the working of the Group Areas 
Act and the administration of justice. 

P. M. 


HISTORY 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1914. Vol. 11. The Crisis of July 1914. From the 
Sarajevo Outrage to the Austro-Hungarian General Mobilization. By 
Luigi Albertini. Trans. and ed. by Isabella Massey. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1953. xvi+727 pp. Index. 10” 6”. 63s. 


IF the first volume of Senator Albertini’s massive work showed the weakness of 
diplomatic history, its inability to deal with the deeper causes of war and 
political change, the second volume just as clearly reveals its strength. In more 
than 700 pages the author sets out the diplomatic transactions of the month 
which preceded the war, from the assassination of Franz Ferdinand on 28 June 
1914 to the order for the mobilization of the Austro-Hungarian Army, signed on 
31 July. It is within such a narrow compass of time and with a given situation, 
which he can take for granted, that the diplomatic historian is able to display 
his skill to the greatest advantage. 

The foundation of such skill is a thorough mastery of the documents and this 
Albertini possessed to a degree which has never perhaps been equalled. Many 
years of painstaking enquiry lie behind his work and this volume alone contains 
several thousand quotations not only from the big collections of State Papers 
but from memoirs and articles in a dozen different languages. All this material 
is held firmly within a simple and logical arrangement of chapters which enables 
the author to compare the evidence and elicit its inconsistencies without losing 
the thread of his narrative. English historians owe a debt to Dr Isabella Massey 
who has undertaken the formidable double task of translating the Italian text 
and verifying the references. 

For all his learning and impartiality, Albertini was not afraid to reach clear- 
cut conclusions. In 1914, he judged, no great Power deliberately sought a 
general war, but the Austrians were determined to force war on the Serbs and 
were encouraged by the Germans, who gambled on the chance of localizing the 
conflict and were prepared to take the risk of a general war. The immediate 
responsibility, in his view, therefore, lay with the Central Powers. The Russians 
were to blame for ordering mobilization without fully realizing its implications, 
the French because they preferred to risk war rather than weaken their alliance 
with Russia, the British because they failed to grasp in time what was involved 
and failed to make their own position clear even to themselves. For his own 
country’s policy of pourboires, Albertini felt nothing but a well-deserved con- 
tempt. 

These judgements, however, are reached without indignation and with a 
wise sense of the fallibility and confusion inherent in all politics. Albertini’s 
concern was not with controversy but with the evidence. The last word on the 
responsibilities of 1914 will never be said, but Albertini’s survey supersedes any 
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other account by virtue both of its comprehensive scholarship and its balanced 

judgement. Without new evidence there will be little profit for the historian 

who re-opens the question of what happened between 28 June and 31 July 1914. 
ALAN BULLOCK 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE WAR IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS 1939-1940. By Major L. F. Ellis. London, 
H.M.S.O., 1953. xviii+-425 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (History of the Second 
World War. United Kingdom Military Series. Ed. by J. R. M. Butler.) 
9?” x 62”. 37s. 6d. 

Tuts second volume of the Official Military History has all the virtues of its 

predecessor. Major Ellis had to deal with a mass of documents which he de- 

scribes as ‘truly appalling’. To sort, digest, and comment on them there were 
teams of research workers and service advisers who must in their way have been 
equally formidable. But the author allowed himself to be overawed by neither. 

This book is written in the clear and vigorous prose of a man who has thoroughly 

mastered his material, and triumphantly avoids the cautious drabness which 

such an official and efficient mechanism might so easily have produced. 

The very limitations of his assignment made the task a more difficult one. 
The standpoint taken in these histories is that of the theatre commander. But 
Viscount Gort was not the theatre commander. He was a relatively junior 
officer, commanding a small section of the total front. Above him was the Army 
Group Commander, General Billotte; the Theatre Commander proper, General 
Georges; and the Supreme Commander, General Gamelin. Major Ellis has had 
virtually to omit not only the strategic direction of the war from London and 
Paris, which Professor Butler will handle in a separate volume, but the tactical 
handling of the campaign at its highest levels. Thus while the adventures of the 
BEF are clearly portrayed, events on other parts of the front and at the higher 
levels of command are left in an unresolved confusion which, though inevitable, 
is none the less slightly misleading. 

The book is beautifully produced: the maps in particular, folding out of the 
text itself, are magnificent. Only the photographs are inadequate, both in 
nature and in number. It is to be hoped that in future volumes they will be 
furnished in greater quantity and selected with more care. 

M. E. Howarp 


Das SPIEL UM DEUTSCHLAND. By Fritz Hesse. Munich, Paul List, 1953. 444 
pp. 83”x5}”". DM 12.80. 


Tus is a disappointing book, which adds little to what we already knew about 
the second world war and the events preceding it, although the author had such 
great opportunities for close observation. From 1935 until the outbreak of war 
Dr Hesse combined the functions of Deutsches-Nachrichten-Biiro representative 
in London and Press Adviser to the German Embassy under three sticcessive 
ambassadors. In this dual capacity he claims he gained the confidence of Sir 
Horace Wilson, who, six weeks before the outbreak of war, entrusted him with 
the mission of conveying to Hitler the offer of a defensive alliance, a financial 
loan, and the possible return of the former German colonies, in return for a 
renunciation of all future aggression in Europe and a binding guarantee to 
abstain from any step in the Polish question which might lead to war; he adds 
that similar terms had already been suggested during Wohlthat’s visit to London 
a few weeks previously. Hesse flew to Salzburg with Wilson’s offer, but the 
moment was unpropitious; Hitler and Ribbentrop had already decided to 
negotiate with Stalin a temporary alliance in order to carve up Poland; the 
olive branch was rejected. It must be here stated that this story is not confirmed 
by any independent evidence. 

As a result of this incursion into the diplomatic field Hesse was, by the orders 
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of Goebbels, removed from the post of DNB representative but, curiously 
enough, was retained in London by Ribbentrop as Press Attaché and given 
diplomatic status, being considered a useful go-between and source of informa- 
tion. On the outbreak of war he was attached to Ribbentrop’s headquarters 
in East Prussia as adviser on British questions. Hesse claims to have kept in 
sympathetic contact there with the conspirators responsible for the 20 July plot, 
but adds nothing to our knowledge of that affair. He also claims to have opened 
Ribbentrop’s eyes, rather late, to the horrors being perpetrated in the con- 
centration camps, and to have saved the lives of many political prisoners and 
hostages in the latter stages of the war. Finally, Hesse was employed on an 
abortive peace-feeler mission in Stockholm in February-March 1945. 

The book, though published so long after the events, appears to have been 
written in a slipshod manner ; few dates are given ; most English names and some 
German ones are mis-spelt. 


JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


DiE HOHEREN DIENSTSTELLEN DER DEUTSCHEN WEHRMACHT 1933-1945. By 
Fritz Frhr. von Siegler. Munich, Institut fiir Zeitsgeschichte, 1953. 155 pp. 
Charts. 9}”x6}”. DM 7.80. 


THE Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte has produced a guide to the organization of the 
German armed forces in the Nazi era indispensable to anyone studying the 
history of the second world war in detail. Part 1 covers the army, navy, and air 
force and names the holders of all the key positions and their dates of office. 
There is also a chapter giving the organization of the German forces in the occu- 
pied territories and a list of code names used for operations and for military 
headquarters, with their meanings. Part 11 contains biographical information 
on the careers of over 300 high ranking officers and states whether they are still 
alive and if not how and when they died. There is also a short chronology of 
events from 1934 to 1945. 


D. H. 


BAsUTO SOLDIERS IN HITLER’s WAR. By Brian Gray. Foreword by E. Baring. 
Maseru, Basutoland Government, 1953. x+97 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
83” x 52”. No price. 
Tuts book does not, as the author says in his preface, attempt a complete or 
detailed chronicle of the achievements of the fifty-two Basuto companies that 
served in the second world war, but sets out briefly to place on record their gal- 
lant work. The book was designed mainly as a record for the Basuto people, but 
many European readers will be deeply interested in it. The book is well illus- 
trated and the maps are most helpful. 


K. G. 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


DocUMENTS AND SPEECHES ON BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 1931-1952. 
2 vols. Ed. by Nicholas Mansergh. London and New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. xli+ 
1308 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. 84s. 

THESE two very substantial volumes of documents are companion volumes to 

Professor Mansergh’s Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs 1931-52, the first 

excellent instalment of which was published in 1952 and dealt with problems of 

external policy from 1931 to 1939. Students of Commonwealth Affairs, while 
eagerly awaiting the second instalment of Professor Mansergh’s Survey will be 
tremendously grateful to him in the meantime for editing this comprehensive 
collection of documents. Nothing comparable to it in scope and authority has 
ever appeared before. While constitutional developments, as the editor re- 
marks, ‘demand the most detailed attention’ in this particular period, it is most 
important that the documents should be selected so as to reflect also the shift 
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of emphasis in the period ‘from questions of status to those problems of foreign 
and defence policy, of financial stability and economic development with which 
the member nations of the Commonwealth became increasingly concerned’ 
(p. xxxvii). In the result the editor has placed before us a widely-ranging selection 
of interesting and important documents which illustrate all sides of Common- 
wealth affairs. The width of the selection alone constitutes a most valuable 
service to students of the subject. Its width is displayed not only in the variety 
of fields from which documents are drawn—political, constitutional, economic, 
diplomatic, and the like—but also in the inclusion of speeches and documents 
from the overseas members themselves in great number and variety. Too often 
collections of documents have confined themselves merely to the official papers 
of the United Kingdom. The editor does us a service in reminding us that there 
is a great deal of information available about Commonwealth affairs in the 
parliamentary debates and press of the seven overseas members of the Common- 
wealth and that too often it is unknown outside each individual country. The 
volumes have been extremely well produced. 
K. C. WHEARE 


LE CANADA ET LES DROITS DE L’HoMME: Le concept des Droits de l’ Homme 
dans la politique étrangére et la Constitution du Canada. By Brigham Day. 
Preface by J.-J. Chevallier. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1953. 154 
pp. Bibliog. 10” x64”. No price. 

THIs study was presented by the author as his thesis for the Doctorate of Law in 

the University of Paris. It contains a brief review of the work of the Human 

Rights Commission of the United Nations in drafting the Universal Declaration 

of Human Rights and the two Covenants still under consideration, with the 

comments from time to time made to the Commission or the Assembly on behalf 
of the Canadian Government. Mr Day is concerned with the fact that the Cana- 
dian Government have intimated that they cannot sign a Covenant unless it 
contains a Federal Clause limiting the obligations of the State to the powers of 
the Federal Government. The author studies the development of the Canadian 

Federal Constitution, the legislation protecting the ‘human rights’ of Canadian 

citizens, and the work of a special Committee set up by the Senate to study what 

are human rights and what further measures, if any, should be taken in Canada 
to protect them. He sees possibilities of international protection of human 
rights in the international associations of like-minded peoples such as the 

Commonwealth and NATO. 

J. M. Bowte. 


THE FUTURE OF THE House oF Lorps. A symposium ed. by Sydney D. Bailey. 
Foreword by Commander Stephen King-Hall. London, The Hansard 
Society, 1954. 180 pp. Index. 7}”x5”. Ios. 6d. 


THis is a symposium of fifteen contributions, all necessarily brief, some of 
marked interest and merit, edited with the skill, accuracy, and attention to 
relevant detail which we have come to associate with the production of Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, and the other publications of the Hansard Society. Mr Bailey 
himself writes a chapter on Life Peerages. That interesting and largely forgotten 
proposal of reform which had such wide support in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century might have altered the course of much subsequent constitu- 
tional development ; it was defeated by the insistent clinging of the Upper House 
to the hereditary principle supported by the argument that only the wealthy 
could afford independence of judgement. Besides contributions on such matters 
as the Lords Spiritual by the Archbishop of York, the Origins, the Functions, the 
Delaying Power, and Second Chambers in Theory and Practice by Lord Cam- 
pion, there is a valuable appendix giving the texts of writs of summons, Reports 
on Reform, and the two Parliament Acts which set the statutory seal on the 
limitation of the Lords’ powers. 


H. R. G. GREAVES 
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BriTAIN: An Official Handbook. London, H.M.S.O., for the Central Office of 
Information, 1954. vii+-334 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 94” x6’. 


Ios. 


Tus year, for the first time, the above book is to be on general sale. First com- 
piled in 1946 as an annual official handbook for the Information Services abroad 
it gives factual information covering a wide range on Britain. The main text 
covers events up to October 1953, and an appendix, dated November 1953, 
indicates the legislative changes proposed for 1954. 

K. G. 


EUROPE 


Wir VERTEIDIGEN Europa! Legenden und Tatsachen iiber die Atlantikarmee. 
By Fred Simson. Bern, Verlag Paul Haupt; Tiibingen, Katzmann-Verlag, 
1952. 197 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. 8”x5}". Sw. frs. Io. 


Mr Srimson’s book is an account of a journey made during 1952 througiiout the 
central European sector of the NATO defence system. As Paris correspondent 
of the Berne newspaper Bund, the author was the first journalist allowed by 
SHAPE on a tour which brought him in touch with all the main military features 
in France and Western Germany. Mr Simson describes the supreme head- 
quarters at Marly; the American supply system from the Bordeaux region 
through Orleans and Verdun to the American zone of Germany; and the 
activities and attitudes of the American, French, British, Canadian, and 
Belgian forces. 

The author, helped by a number of photographs, presents an authentic if 
somewhat monotonous picture of the American-led defence effort in Western 
Europe. His chapter on friction between French and Americans, over bases and 
railways and taxes and soldiers’ milk and German equipment in Morocco, is the 
most colourful. The detailed discussion of France’s defence-contribution takes 
account of the main limiting factors; the very low level of French equipment in 
1945; the very high cost of armaments-production and, above all, the Indo- 
chinese drain. Mr Simson writes with thoroughness and with an impartiality 
perhaps peculiar to Switzerland on a theme which has been a constant source of 
intra-European and transatlantic recrimination. Until such time as Germany 
makes a military contribution his account will stand as a comprehensive record 
of the main dispositions in the Central European sector. 

CHARLES JANSON 


Tue Economic FuTURE OF EuROPE: Preliminary Papers of the Second Con- 
ference of Westminster 1954, organized by the European Movement. 
London, Andre Deutsch for the European Movement, 1954. 188 pp. 
Tables. 82” x 52”. 15s. 


Tuis book incorporates the preliminary papers of the Second Conference of 
Westminster organized by the European Movement in January 1954. Four 
reports are presented: a general Introductory Report by M. Andre Philip; a 
Report on Monetary Problems by Baron Réné Boél; a Report on International 
Institutions by Lord Layton, and a Report on Social Aspects by M. Nederhorst. 
In addition, four working papers are included, dealing with various aspects of 
trade, production, and investment. 

The publication is to be welcomed as a stimulating and informative little 
book. M. André Philip’s opening report is a masterly essay on facts and prob- 
lems of international trade and investment. His mastery of the subject and 
the vigour of his arguments make the chapter fascinating reading. A large 
amount of objective information is packed into a small space. But the essay 
presents a viewpoint, and the viewpoint is a highly controversial one. At the 
risk of over-simplification one may perhaps say that M. Philip has two main 
themes. One theme is that Western Europe should seek to develop in association 
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with the British Commonwealth as a whole. It is a welcome change in the cli- 
mate of opinion in the continental countries that the importance of the over- 
seas countries to Europe’s economy is increasingly appreciated. The other 
theme is that the dollar shortage is primarily attributable to, and curable by, 
the economic action of the United States. M. Philip’s report constitutes an 
excellent statement of one side of the case. For a comparably forceful state- 
ment of the other side, readers will have to turn elsewhere, but it may be noted 
that the position taken by Mr Amery in his working paper (p. 87) is very 
different: ‘It is, after all, fundamental to the beliefs of the free world that our 
interests in Europe and the Commonwealth can be reconciled with those of the 
U.S. without undue sacrifice on either side’. This assessment is far more accept- 
able to the present reviewer. It should perhaps be emphasized that among the 
countries with whom we are working and must continue to work closely, is 
Canada—in reading M. Piaton’s paper one might almost get the impression that 
Canadian staple exports to Europe should be slashed in the interests of European 
and colonial production. 

Lord Layton’s report provides a handy quick reference on international 
governmental organizations relevant to the development of the world economy ; 
and Dr Semler’s working paper on Investment contains useful key references 
and figures on international investment. Altogether it may be said that this 
publication achieves a standard which one would be happy to see maintained in 
future collective international studies of this kind. 

H. MAKOWER 

THE TEMPER OF WESTERN Europe. By Crane Brinton. Cambridge, Mass., 

Harvard University Press, 1953; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 

ix+118 pp. 84" 52”. $2.50. 20s. 
PROFESSOR BRINTON is concerned, he tells us, to correct the kind of diagnosis 
of Western Europe which ‘prophets of doom’ such as Mr William Shirer and Mr 
Arthur Koestler present to the Atlantic public. The author took a six months’ 
trip in France, England, Switzerland, and Spain during the second half of 1952 
and returned to Harvard a lot less gloomy than he had expected. His book is 
an expanded lecture-series and ranges over all sorts of phenomena: agriculture, 
T. S. Eliot, the birth-rate, neo-colonialism, NATO, Sartre, sport, and the BBC. 
Professor Brinton lacks the literary art to draw a real likeness of contemporary 
Europe; nor is he intimate with the fears, disappointments, and internecine 
Schadenfreude of some continental populations. But he has plenty of good 
things to say. It is silly, he remarks, to proclaim flatly that Europe is dying 
when there are more people in it and it is richer than ever before. The region 
may not with reason be called ‘retrogressive’ or ‘decadent’ just because its 
industrial growth is slower than that of the United States. Too many Americans, 
says Professor Briton, read too much into the British habit of knocking off for a 
cup of tea. Similarly too much is made of French strikes and the class-war. 

Yet the author exaggerates his rebuttal of the prophets of doom, for doom 
is still on the cards. He underestimates the inroads of nihilism into France, 
Germany, and Italy, which he insufficiently contrasts with the staider consti- 
tutional monarchies of North West Europe. The crucial question is whether 
these three soured republics will show sufficient temper to break out of their 
national frames and insist together on a European New Deal. Only then will it 
be proved that Western Europe is still a positive force in the world. 

CHARLES JANSON 


FIRE IN THE ASHES: Europe in Mid-century. By Theodore H. White. New 
York, William Sloane Associates, 1953. 405 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 
84" x 5%”. $5.; London, Cassell, 1954. (No map endpapers.) 15s. 

Tuts book is written by an American for Americans; and, though it is essential 

for Europeans to know what America is thinking and they will do well to read it, 

they will not learn much from it. Mr White has travelled widely for a number of 
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years and has made good use of his opportunities. He can draw a portrait well, 
as in the case of Jean Monnet (p. 260); he can also get the portrait out of focus, 
as in the case of Winston Churchill (p. 196). His conception of Europe is that: 
‘it was the hinge upon which the world turned’; but the hinge is now ‘rusty and 
broken’. None the less our age ‘will be shaped by the events that take place, or 
fail to take place in Europe in the next few years’ (p. 17-18). Mr White has re- 
turned to the United States in the belief that, whereas in recent years the story 
of America’s security was told abroad, today it ‘lies chiefly at home’ (p. 398). 
This seems to mean that both the American system of government and American 
political thinking need the attention of men like the author. 
A. F. WHYTE 


GERMANY: Key to Peace. By James P. Warburg. London, Andre Deutsch, 
1954. xix+344 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x53”. 25s. 

GOVERNING POSTWAR GERMANY. By Edward H. Litchfield and associates. 
New York, Ithaca, Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. Xvii-+-661 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 9}”6}”". $7.75. 63s. 


Germany: Key to Peace is a critical study of United States post-war policy to- 
wards that country and includes summaries of the author’s proposals to the 
State Department for the modification of the North Atlantic Treaty, and alter- 
native policies towards Western Europe and Germany. He argued that ‘the 
remilitarization of West Germany is contrary to a sound and established 
American policy and would alienate the peoples of Western Europe; it would 
also be highly provocative’ (p. 81). Mr Warburg contends that in the year 1950 
the military ‘cart’ was put before the political ‘horse’ when an attempt was made 
to weld Western Germany into a military alliance before it had become poli- 
tically and economically integrated into the West European community. 
From then on, he considers, Western policy in regard to Germany has gone from 
bad to worse. His alternative proposals are: the derhilitarization and neutraliza- 
tion of Germany for five to ten years; the return of the territories annexed by 
Poland in 1945, other than East Prussia and Upper Silesia, and the placing of 
the Saar under United Nations control until a new constitution and government 
can be freely adopted without interference from France or Germany. The aim 
of this settlement must be security for the peoples of France and other West 
European countries, a sense of its justice in the eyes of the German people, and 
an assurance to Russia and the Poles and Czechs that Germany will not become 
a menace to them or the partner of an anti-Soviet coalition. 

There will be many who are prepared to agree, on the one hand that Mr 
Warburg’s alternative proposals for Germany might have produced better 
results and, on the other, that mistakes were made by the Western Powers and 
perhaps especially by the United States in carrying out their own chosen 
policies. But however real the fear may be that a divided and rearmed Germany 
within its present frontiers might one day turn to the USSR as an ally, it is hard 
to believe that Mr Warburg’s proposals are still feasible today. Occasionally the 
author’s determination to study a case is allowed to colour his account of 
events. It is difficult, for example, to regard as wholly accurate his version of 
what happened in Eastern Germany between 9 and 17 June 1953 or, indeed, the 
inferences he draws from them particularly in regard to Western Germany. 

No mention is made in this English edition of the fact that the book was first 
published in the United States and English readers may be puzzled by footnote 
references to official United States sources, i.e. text obtainable from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


Governing Postwar Germany deals with a wide range of subjects and themes: 
the evolution of post-war governments; levels of governments; local government 
and State government; the constitution of the Federal Republic; education; 
labour relations; currency and banking, to mention only a few. Every one 
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of the authors of the different chapters can claim both scholarly and practical 
experience of the subject of which he writes and has had some measure of re- 
sponsibility for political developments in post-war Germany. The book is well 
documented both through its fifteen appendixes and its footnote references to 
other sources. It is therefore not a little surprising to find that the author of the 
chapter on the Soviet Zone has relied only on his investigations while ‘an official 
in the Civil Administration Division of the Office of Military Government for 
Germany’, and gives no documentary sources. 

Though the introduction says that the book deals with ‘the impact of four- 
Power occupation’, it is almost impossible to find anything about the occupation 
policies of the other three Powers except in such phrases as ‘difficulties of four- 
Power agreement’ or hidden in the index under “Territorial Reorganization’. In 
the chapter on education, for example, there is no indication of differences or 
similarities of problems and methods in the other zones. The section on pre- 
Hitler education seems to be written entirely from the standpoint of United 
States practice. Moreover there is no reference in it to the experimentalism in 
German education which was at least as remarkable as its authoritarianism and 
centralization. In the basic principles of educational reconstruction in Germany 
drawn up by the United States authorities in 1948 and summarized by the 
author, it is stated that ‘the more rapid the material reconstruction of economic 
recovery the more difficult becomes the problem of intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual redemption. . . . A concurrent programme of educational and cul- 
tural recovery on a long-term basis is required’ (p. 458). This represents the full 
theory of ‘re-education’ and seems a little naive in 1953. There are also 
other optimistic statements in the book, e.g. that it appears reasonably clear 
that ‘the German Government and a large majority of the German people’ are 
committed not only to a Western course but also to the fullest possible integra- 
gration of Germany into a United Europe. Again, it may well be true, but it is 
not necessarily quite accurate, to say (p. 8) that ‘the impact of our [United 
States] efforts at political change has obviously been reduced by forcing com- 
plete demilitarization at the beginning of the occupation and encouraging 
Germany to rearm again in 1952’ (reviewer's italics). In fact the encouragement 
began under the direct inspiration of the Pentagon as early as 1950. 


These two books make a startling contrast; Mr Warburg argues a case and 
relates evidence to his overriding purpose in bringing about a change in United 
States policy towards Germany. He is convinced that Germany today is as 
dangerous as ever. Governing Postwar Germany is a detailed survey of United 
States methods as an occupying Power and its authors are convinced that, 
given time and unflagging idealism, Germany can be ‘redeemed’ and won from 
her characteristic authoritarian tendencies. Paradoxical though it may seem, one 
closes both books with a sense of unreality; that ‘spotted actuality’, the German 
people, is revealed neither by Mr Warburg’s scalpel nor by the microscopic 
approach of Mr Litchfield and his associates. 

H. G. LIDDELL 
BERLIN BERLIN 1945-1953. By Curt Riess. Berlin-Grunewald, Non Stop- 
Biicherei, 1953. 231 pp. 73” X 42”. DM 1.95. 
Curt Riess is a Berlin-born American who returned to Berlin with the army of 
occupation in 1945. His book is doubly interesting as a document describing the 
life of the city in the immediate post-war period and as an autobiographical 
study of a man who, consciously repudiating his past environment, comes back 
with the eyes of one at least partly alien to it. As a descriptive piece the book is 
admirable; its personal touches are sensitively reticent. Unlike many writers 
on the subject of the German problem in its contemporary setting, Mr Riess 
does not sentimentalize; nor does he allow the past to be forgotten. Yet he per- 
mits himself in the closing stages of his book to see the situation of Berlin and of 
the Berliners in black and white, temporarily unmindful of the chiaroscuro that 
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so effectively informs the earlier chapters. His honest distaste for the Russians 
and the Soviet way of life and politics is the clear cause of this, and he justifies 
it by citing many concrete examples of the habits he deplores; he may be for- 
given his affection for the city and its toughly sentimental people, but he might 
have set their peculiar position in the cold war more firmly in its general context. 

Such a criticism may be too demanding. Certainly Mr Riess should receive 
nothing but praise for his description of the air lift and its effects on the Berlin 
population. The book is presumably addressed in the main to the reading public 
of the Federal Republic where, Mr Riess suggests, boredom and apathy are the 
main reactions to the situation of Berlin. If this is so, the results should be all 
the author hopes. Lively and full of sympathy as the picture is, it yet bears the 
stamp of authenticity. The early weeks of Russian occupation and their effect 
on the Berliners are shown to a population which never had to experience them 
as the decisive factor in determining the later attitude of Berlin towards the 
Soviet attempt to woo the capital. The firniness of Ernst Reuter and his Deputy, 
Frau Schréder, in maintaining the independence of the municipality are demon- 
strated as having given the lead that enabled the city to withstand the blockade. 
With its humour, its qualities of analysis, and its generally sustained objectivity, 
this book is an admirable piece of reportage. 

EMILE DE GROOT 
CLosE Contact. By Brigadier C. H. Dewhurst. London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 
173 pp. Illus. 83”x5?”". 12s. 6d. 


Close Contact is based on first-hand information gathered by a shrewd and 
humorous observer. The book, in the author’s own words, ‘contains much that 
condemns Communism, but little or nothing that criticizes the Russians as 
such’ (p. 23). There are vivid accounts of the Russian method of conducting 
negotiations—of their insistence on elaborate preliminaries, their ponderous 
thoroughness, their constant fear of losing face. The author insists that the 
West should speak to Russia from strength, but adds that sooner or later ‘we 
may find her more ready (in her own strange way) to discuss some alternative to 
the ruining arms-race which Stalin began’ (p. 117). 

The line of argument, and the presentation of the facts, are at times muddled. 
The book is also marred by a sensational chapter on Stalin’s alleged liquidation 
at the orders of Malenkov, a detailed but unsubstantiated murder story which 
reads like the plot in Kind Hearts and Coronets. 

DONALD DE Hirscu 
Die UNZERSTORBARE STADT: Die raumpolitische Lage und Bedeutung Berlins. 
Introduction by Erich Dittrich. Cologne and Berlin, Carl Heymanns for 
Institut fiir Raumforschung Bonn, 1953. 215 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. 
Tables. 9}” x64”. No price. 


Tuts book is a collection of studies on the reconstruction of Berlin and on her 
political and economic position in post-war Germany. The authors are all experts 
in their particular fields and have chosen clear tables and diagrams to illustrate 
their theses. Divided Berlin reflects in miniature but with great intensity the 
problems of divided Germany. Bereft of her duties as a capital city and as the 
economic centre of a great industrial State and cut off from the surrounding 
countryside, West Berlin is in a far more difficult position than East Berlin and 
town planning is practically an impossibility. Dooray Hiahteboa 
AusTRIA’s INTERNATIONAL PosITION 1938-1953: The Re-establishment of an 
Independent Austria. By Cary Travers Grayson, Jr. Geneva, Librairie 
E. Droz, 1953. xvi+317 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Etudes d’Histoire Econo- 
mique, Politique et Sociale. Ed. by Jacques Freymond and Jacques 
V’Huillier. No. 5.) 9}” x63". Sw. frs. 15. 
THE position of Austria as a liberated yet occupied country, having a firmly 
established central government which yet requires the consent of the four 
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occupying Powers for its most important legislation and denied access to 
much of its own economic resources, is one that may well baffle all but the closest 
students of events in that country since the time of the Anschluss. Mr Grayson 
is not, perhaps, a very elegant stylist, but he is painstaking and accurate, and 
traces with admirable clarity Austria’s uncertain progress towards sovereignty 
through the maze of war-time planning, military government legislation, con- 
trol agreements, bickering in the Allied Council, and the unhappy experiences 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers and their Deputies in trying to evolve a State 
Treaty which would satisfy Russia’s economic claims while leaving Austria in a 
sufficiently sound state to maintain that independence which the three Powers 
were so anxious to bestow upon her at the Moscow Conference in 1943. The 
author gives enough space to the developments between 1938 and 1945 to pre- 
serve historical continuity and to overcome the political vacuum resulting from 
Austria’s piecemeal absorption into the Greater German Reich. 

The very ample collection of maps, documents, and other data which are 
appended serve to enhance the value of this most useful work of reference. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION OF SWITZERLAND. (With German Text.) Trans- 
lation and Commentary by Christopher Hughes. London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 223 pp. Bibliog. Index. 82” x53". 25s. 

THIs is an important book, if only because it is the first thorough treatment of 

the Swiss Constitution written in English since Adams and Cunningham pub- 

lished The Swiss Confederation in 1889. In the meantime we have had to rely 
on some interesting and often rather well-worn generalizations about Swiss 
government associated principally with the names of Dicey and Bryce. Many of 
us have wanted to know how the Swiss really worked their Constitution but un- 
less we were able to read German, we could encounter no authoritative works on 
the subject. Mr Hughes has now gone some way to fill the gap in the knowledge 
of English readers with his new translation of the Constitution and his scholarly, 
penetrating, and at times diverting commentary upon its Articles considered one 
by one. He has printed the German text of the Constitution also and this will be 
welcomed, for whereas the French version is fairly readily available in collections 
of constitutional documents the German is harder to discover. Mr Hughes 
has placed us still further in his debt by printing and expounding two further 
constitutional documents of great importance—the Law of 1902 on the relations 
between the councils, and the Federal arrété of 30 August 1939, by which emer- 
gency full powers were delivered to the Federal executive. There are most useful 
indexes and a bibliography, and all that the author contributes is written well 
and pungently and thoughtfully. Mr Hughes’s book will lead us all to think 
differently and more correctly about Swiss government, even though we may 
not accept his view on every point. It is a most distinguished piece of work. 

K. C. WHEARE 


L’ITALIANO E’ SOCIALISTA E NON LO SA: Note e Appunti per un Programma 
Socialista Democratico. 2nd ed. By Ezio Vigorelli. Milan, Arnoldo Mon- 
dadori, 1953. 369 pp. Tables. Index. (Il Libro del Giorno, 5.) 84” 52". 
750 lire. 


DIECI ANNI PERDUTI: Cronache del partito socialista italiano dal 1943 a oggi. 

By Paolo Emiliani. Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, 1953. 153 pp. 74$”X5". 300 lire. 
It is by now a commonplace to say that one of the main difficulties in the way 
of a democratic development in Italy since the war has been the weakness of 
Italian Socialism. This weakness, this uncertainty of direction, has found ex- 
pression in constant splits and divisions of opinion. Its main cause has, of 
course, centred round the question of collaboration with the Communists: 
and it was on this point that the major split occurred, when in January 1947 
some fifty Democratic Socialist Deputies under Signor Saragat left the main 
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body of the Socialist Party which, under Signor Nenni, continued to support 
Socialist-Communist unity of action. 

But even after the formation of the Democratic Socialist party the uncer- 
tainties were not ended. The new party, having shed its fellow-travelling col- 
leagues, still found great difficulty in agreeing within itself, both on a positive 
programme and on whether or not it could best bring this programme into 
effect by collaboration in the government. This uncertainty of direction 
naturally affected the party’s appeal to the electorate, among whom it has never 
succeeded in enlisting the hoped-for large body of working-class support ; and it 
suffered heavily in the General Election of 1953. 

Signor Vigorelli’s book is an attempt to counter this uncertainty by formulat- 
ing the Social Democrat attitude to some of the major domestic problems con- 
fronting Italy today. The author, a Milanese lawyer and well-known anti- 
Fascist, became Labour Minister in the Scelba coalition government in February 
1954 (the book was written earlier). As his title shows, he is convinced that many 
I‘alians are really ‘socialist’ at heart without realizing it. He and his party are 
the heirs of the ‘gradual’, not the revolutionary, brand of Socialism and, citing 
the example of Britain and the Scandinavian countries, he believes that once 
the need for reforms is thoroughly understood it should be possible to bring 
them about without revolutionary upheaval. To this end he has drawn on the 
experience of many of his Social Democrat colleagues in describing the present 
situation, and the changes which they believe should be made in many depart- 
ments of Italian administrative and economic life. He maintains that in spite 
of the political changes in Italy since the war her economic life has not been 
transformed in a truly democratic sense. Among the most interesting chapters 
are those concerning social assistance and insurance: here Signor Vigorelli 
speaks from the depths of his own experience, for he has been prominently 
connected for many years with social welfare in Milan, and since 1952 has been 
Chairman of a parliamentary commission set up to inquire into one of Italy’s 
major problems, that of widespread poverty. 

These two books are in a sense complementary: while Signor Vigorelli pro- 
vides the Social Democrat version of the causes and cures for Italy’s ills, Signor 
Emiliani, also a Social Democrat, traces the unhappy story of Socialism’s 
divergencies during the past ten years. His book is a useful guide through 
the complicated maze of splits and counter-splits. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 


Tito SPEAKS: His Self Portrait and Struggle with Stalin. By Vladimir Dedijer. 

London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1953. xv-+456 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 

84" 5%". 21s. 
Tus is the authorized life of the Marshal, written by a close friend, of a younger 
generation, who was until recently one of the Yugoslav Communist Party’s lead- 
ing journalists. The whole book is based on the Marshal’s memory, supple- 
mented by available documents. In places the Marshal’s exact, or approximate, 
words are quoted. The first part deals with Tito’s youth and his activities as an 
illegal organizer of the Party up to 1934. It is of great interest, for it shows an 
aspect of Austria-Hungary and inter-war Yugoslavia which has seldom been 
noticed by historians or journalists. It shows the régimes from the point of view 
of a poor peasant, a factory worker, and a trade union organizer. It gives of 
course only a part of the picture, but an important part, and it is obviously 
sincere. Two points are of special interest—Tito’s experience of Catholic priests 
as a boy, and the fact that though a poor youth he was able to travel round 
from job to job in Austria, the Czech lands, and the German Empire, thus 
acquiring experience of other countries and nations than his own even at an early 
age. Both these things had their influence on his later career. 

The second part of the book is much less interesting. The section describing 

his experiences as a Communist exile in Moscow in the late nineteen-thirties is 
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thin and unconvincing. The account of the War of Liberation of 1941-5 merely 
tells again facts that are fairly well known. 

To the ordinary reader it is the third and fourth parts that will be most 
valuable. These tell the story of the breach with Moscow and its consequences. 
They contain detailed facts never previously published, both of the meétings of 
the Yugoslav Communist Party’s Central Committee which took decisions on 
this issue, and of conversations in Moscow between Yugoslav leaders and Stalin 
and Molotov. Here new light is also thrown on relations between Yugoslavia 
and her Communist neighbours, Bulgaria and Albania. There is curiously little 
about Hungary or Roumania. For many of the statements of Marshal Tito 
there is no independent confirmation, but it must be said that these ring true, 
and there is no ground for doubting them. The book is thus an indispensable 
primary source for the student of international affairs. 

HuGu SETON-WATSON 


GREECE: A Political and Economic Survey 1939-1953. By Bickham Sweet- 
Escott. London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1954. viiit207 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 83”x53". 18s. 


Tue author has performed a remarkable feat in compressing so much fact, 
spread over fifteen years, into 200 pages. He has made it possible by expert 
discrimination in using the large range of documentary material available. (It 
should be noted that the statement on the dust-cover that it is ‘so difficult to 
find reliable factual information concerning the post-war period’ is true only 
in the sense that the considerable amount of material in existence has not been 
brought together so effectually before.) The author is equally successful, though 
in slightly different ways, in using this material in the two halves of his book, 
which deal respectively with political and with economic and financial history. 

In the first half he is equally generous in using and in acknowledging the 
essential texts published in English; he is usually, and rightly, content to state 
conclusions and to refer the reader elsewhere for the detailed reasoning. The 
one small amendment that might be suggested in his bibliography is the sub- 
stitution of Field-Marshal Papagos’s later and fuller work, The Battle of Greece, 
1940-1 (Athens, 1949) for his slighter work, The German Attack on Greece 
(London, 1946). This might also lead to a minor re-assessment of the vexed 
question of the circumstances in which British troops entered Greece in 194I. 

In the second half of the book, the author uses statistical tables to compress 
an enormous amount of information into a small space. The text enlarges on the 
more salient points that arise from them, such as the vital importance and dangers 
of the tobacco industry and of Germany’s role in this and other parts of the 
Greek economy. When it is recalled that a large proportion of the pre-war 
German market is now behind the iron curtain, and that the Soviet bloc is now 
showing increased interest in foreign trade, the implications may well be alarm- 
ing. For the informed study of such future prospects, as well as for that of the 
immediate past, Mr Sweet-Escott’s book takes its place at once among the 
indispensable texts. 


C. M. WoopHouUsE 


UKRAINIAN FOREIGN PoLicy: Comments on the Fourth Conference of the Units 
Abroad of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists. Introduction by 
John F. Stewart. Foreword by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. Edinburgh, 
Scottish League for European Freedom, 1953. 31 pp. 8}” x54”. No price. 

Tuis pamphlet contains resolutions passed at a Conference of Ukrainian 

Nationalists in exile in June 1953. The place of meeting is not stated. 


F. B. B. 
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How RussiA Is RULED. By Merle Fainsod. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xiv+575 pp. 
Tables. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $7.50. 40s. 


THE Soviet leaders are so secretive about their internal politics and the institu- 
tions of their rule that several mysteries remain to baffle the student. But many 
facts are scattered in out-of-the-way sources and Mr Fainsod satisfies a real need 
in his latest work by gathering together most of the available information, 
presenting it in a useful historical perspective and giving it a sober and realistic 
interpretation. Naturally his main argument is devoted to the theory of the 
Party, its development, social and organizational structure, its leaders, their 
preoccupation with power and the channels by which they rule. This is followed 
by a section on the main instruments of control—the administrative bureaucracy 
of government, the police, and the armed forces—in which the realities of Soviet 
life, in so far as they may be discovered from the press and the reports of refugees, 
are distinguished from the claims of propaganda and the provisions of the con- 
stitution. The last section describes the strains, deceptions, and grievances 
which are generated in agriculture and industry by the system of control and 
continuous pressure for increased production; finally there is a very fair esti- 
mate of the factors which contribute to the organizational and social strength of 
the present régime. The text is supported by an excellent bibliography and 
notes. 

There are a number of minor errors of fact in the book which should be cor- 
rected if it is to enjoy fully the confidence which it otherwise deserves. For 
example, there is evidence that Kosygin was a member of the Politburo already 
in 1948 (pp. 264, 270) ; Malenkov was subordinate to Ezhov in the Department of 
Leading Party Organs in 1934, although later sources maintain ambiguity on 
the point (p. 271) ; there is insufficient evidence for generalizations about Central 
Committee representatives, and the subordinate organ of the Central Control 
Committee in the Republics is now called the Party Commission (p. 191). The 
author is to be reproached also with too visible a dislike for the institutions 
which he studies, although the fairness of his interpretation is not greatly affected. 
Furthermore he lias chosen a method of presentation which, however well suited 
to its narrow field, will not be familiar to general students of government. His 
summary of the agricultural controversy of 1950 is competent, but he gives 
all too brief a glimpse of important ideological and personal conflicts, of the 
manipulations of cadres and reorganizations of institutions which have reflected 
disagreements of policy beneath the monolithic fagade and are very relevant to 
the forms and methods of Soviet rule. 

Nevertheless Mr Fainsod has laid a solid foundation for these deeper studies 
and has produced the best work yet of its kind, one which will be for some time 
not only a vade mecum for the specialist, but also obligatory—and not difficult— 
reading for anyone who would begin to understand the Soviet political scene. 


SoviET PoLicy IN THE Far East 1944-1951. By Max Beloff. London and New 
York, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1953. viii+278 pp. Index. 82?”«5}”. 21s. 

Tuts is a most useful work of reference in this critical formative period of Far 

Eastern affairs, in which a major role belongs to the Soviet Union. The hope is 

modestly expressed in the introduction that it will provide ‘some sort of struc- 

tural framework within which it will be possible to discuss propaganda and more 
intangible developments’. It certainly fulfils this specific purpose. The facts 
and the relevant official statements have been carefully collected from a wide 
range of sources (including the Soviet press and other Soviet material bearing 
on the subject). The author’s definition of his book as a ‘framework’ to some 
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extent forestalls criticism of it for not tackling the problems of Soviet Far 
Eastern policy more profoundly or at least stressing the extent to which they 
must and do remain a closed book to students of Soviet source material such as 
Mr Beloff has used for his study. The very clarity with which Mr Beloff presents 
the known facts tends to obscure how little they really reveal regarding the hard 
core of Soviet aims, motives, and relationships in Asia which remain shrouded 


in mystery. C.G. 


THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST REVOLUTION: a Historical Analysis. By Hugh 
Seton-Watson. London, Methuen, 1953. xv+377 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
82” x 5}". 25s. 
In this far-flung tour d’horizon of Communism, Professor Seton-Watson has 
thrown his net too wide to enable him to make more than a general reconnais- 
sance of the field, based on the best published work in each sector rather than 
on original research. A more direct and concentrated study of each of the sub- 
jects discussed would probably yield a good deal more fruit than is to be found 
in this omnibus volume. Take for example the inconclusive, scrappy chapter on 
the non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet Union, from which it is impossible 
to form a clear picture of the general lines of Soviet policy or how things stand 
in the non-Russian areas of the Soviet Union today after some thirty years of 
revolution and Sovietization. In spite of defects almost inevitable in a book of 
this scale, it would be churlish not to recognize the merits of Professor Seton- 
Watson’s work as an introduction to such crucial and controversial contemporary 
topics as the origins of Communism, the Communist revolution in Russia, in 
Europe, and in Asia. It is well indexed, and the bibliographies are excellent and 
up to date. K.R 


THE PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET Far East. By Walter Kolarz. London, George 
Philip, 1954. xii+194 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83” x5#”. 15s. 6d. 


IN this second volume, Mr Kolarz completes the important study of Soviet 
nationalities policy which he initiated with Russia and her Colonies (reviewed in 
the April 1953 issue of this Journal, p. 249). He traces the various historical 
stages through which Russian power was established on the Pacific coast, and 
provides useful correctives to such favourite Soviet theses as the glorification of 
“Russian America’ (Alaska) and the ‘progressive’ character of Russian coloniza- 
tion as contrasted with Anglo-Saxon ‘plundering colonization’. The available 
Soviet material has been most diligently combed to describe the resources, the 
history, and present state of development in the still very primitive Far Eastern 
territories of the USSR. Even today the population is apparently very inade- 
quate to develop the natural resources of these enormous regions, while the most 
productive industries such as the Magadan gold fields are run by concentration 
camp labour under the direction of the MVD. Mr Kolarz’s study carefully 
explores the Soviet claims to have liberated the Siberian and Far Eastern peoples 
of the former Russian Empire and encouraged their free development. The 
general conclusion is that ‘the Soviet Union is behaving as a European colonial 
power in the most old-fashioned sense of that term’ (p. 181). His book is really a 
history of the doom of the small Siberian and Pacific peoples under Soviet rule; 
native life being mutilated by trusts, collectivization, etc. Mr Kolarz’s ability to 
spin a readable, smoothly flowing narrative from a mass of disjointed fragments 
of information (also noted in his first volume on Soviet nationalities policy) is his 
besetting sin as an historian. Though Mr Kolarz himself admits in his preface that 
the gaps in his sources are colossal (p. vi), the reader is seldom or never explicitly 
warned that literally between sentences a decade or more may have elapsed 
about which nothing whatever is known. The only clue to a wide-eyed reader 
are the dates in the footnotes. As a result of this method of narration, the book, 
in spite of Mr Kolarz’s introductory warnings, suggests that a great deal more 
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is known about the development of the peoples and resources of the Siberian and 
Pacific areas than is actually made known. It also seems to this reviewer that 


Mr Kolarz greatly overrates the regional vitality of the Pacific territories and 
of Vladivostok, as their centre, in particular. 


C. G. 
WAGES, PRICES, AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN THE SOVIET UNION. By Lief 


Bjork. Trans. from the Swedish by M. A. Michael. London, Dobson, 1953. 
199 pp. Tables. Index. 83” x53”. 18s. 


THE aim of this book is to record the details of social legislation in the USSR, 
particularly as they affect terms and conditions of employment. It sets out the 
regulations governing the structure and functions of trades unions, those affect- 
ing the engagement and dismissal of workers, hours of work, the wage system, 
labour discipline and conflicts, social benefits, housing, prices of consumer goods 
and services. 

These are all matters of the utmost interest to students of the Soviet Union, 
touching closely as they do the controversial question of standards of living in 
that country. In a foreword, however, the author expressly disclaims any in- 
tention of trying to give a ‘concrete picture of the conditions under which wage- 
earners live and work in the Soviet Union’. He confines himself to describing the 
legal regulations regarding any particular question without indicating how far 
these are fully enforced, or how they affect the lives of the workers concerned. 

To the well-informed reader who is able to interpret this material for him- 
self, the book supplies a mass of detailed information not otherwise easily acces- 
sible on levels of wages and salaries in many occupations, how much a worker 
pays in rent or for a suit of clothes or for a meal in a restaurant, how much he 
may expect to receive in sick benefit, old age, or disability pensions. 

MARGARET MILLER 


OIL IN THE SOvIET UNion: History, Geography, Problems. By Heinrich Hass- 
mann. Trans. from the German with the addition of much new information 
by Alfred M. Leeston. Foreword by E. DeGolyer. Princeton, N.J., Prince- 
ton University Press, 1953; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. xvi+- 
173 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $3.75. 30s. 


Dr HASsMANN’S work gives a clear account of the location, development, and 
relative importance of the Russian oil industry in its world setting. Producing 
at the turn of the century one-half of the world’s output, the Russian industry’s 
capital structure was greatly dependent upon foreign investments of which 80 
per cent were contributed by Great Britain. One-fifth of the ro million tons then 
being produced was for export. In subsequent years output stagnated, declined 
sharply as a result of war and civil war, and slowly recovered to its pre-war level 
by 1927. In the course of the first Five-year Plan output doubled, and, in 1932, 
out of a total production of 22 million tons 6 million tons were for export. In- 
deed, next to timber, oil was the second largest Russian export item. In the fol- 
lowing Five-year Plans production reached 38 million tons in 1950, representing 
however only 8 per cent of world output, whilst exports declined to small 
amounts. The consequential increase of domestic oil consumption was but a 
reflection of the USSR’s successful industrialization. 

The trend of Russian production was accompanied by decisive changes in the 
oil contribution of different regions. Baku’s share, once representing 80 per cent 
of total output, declined to 45 per cent, whilst only in recent years the area east 
of the Volga river and west of the Ural mountains including Kuybyshev, Ufa, 
and Molotov (the so-called second Baku) rose into prominence by contributing 
28 per cent to current production. The regional analysis is supplemented by re- 
ferences to communications, pipe-lines, and the location of refineries. Most im- 
portant of all is the author’s attempt to assess quantitatively the strength of 
Russian oil-consuming interests in relation to potential supplies. He deals with 
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the difficulties of converting these potential, into actual, supplies. The latter are 
envisaged to reach 60 million tons by 1960. 

Dr Hassmann’s work is a valuable and sober study. Dr Leeston’s translation 
is most readable and the translator’s additional footnotes, based primarily on 
data derived from that scrupulously thorough Petroleum Press Service (London), 
brings the whole work up to date, and thus provides as complete a survey of 
Soviet oil economics as is likely to be found anywhere. 

H. C. HILLMANN 
SoviET DocUMENTS ON ForEIGN Poticy. Vol. 111, 1933-1941. Selected and ed. 
by Jane Degras. London and New York, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1953. xxii+500 pp. Index. 
9?" x6}". 42s. 
Tuis is the third and last volume in the invaluable series of documents on Soviet 
foreign policy since 1917 issued by Chatham House. It covers the entire period 
of Soviet—Nazi relations, from the rise of Hitler to the German invasion of the 
Soviet Union in June 1941, and Stalin’s broadcast speech of 3 July; the Spanish 
Civil War, the Soviet entry into the League of Nations, and the other dramatic 
tergiversations of Soviet policy during these years. As in the preceding volumes, 
the documents have been most carefully selected and edited with scrupulous 
accuracy. CG 


THE REIGN OF STALIN. By Alexander Uralov. Trans. from the French by L. J. 
Smith. London, The Bodley Head, 1953. 256 pp. Index. 8?”x53”. 18s. 


Staline au Pouvoitr, the French version of the above book was reviewed in the 
April 1952 issue of this Journal (p. 245). It was then stated that an English 
translation of this important work was called for, so it is satisfactory to note the 
publication of this competent, readable text. CG 


COLLECTED Works OF J. V. STALIN. Vol. 5. 1921-1923. By J. V. Stalin. 
Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House; London, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1954. xiv+454 pp. 8”x5}”. 5s. Vol. 6. 1924. xiv-+450 pp. 
8" x52". 5s. 

WITH these two volumes, the late Marshal’s writings and speeches are brought 


down to the end of 1924, when the struggle against Trotsky had come out into 
the open. J.D 


SoviET UNION IN Maps: Its Origin and Development. Ed. by George Goodall. 
London, George Philip, 1954. 32 pp. 74” x 92”. 4s. 6d. 

AnybBopy seeking a short cut to the history of Russian frontier expansion since 
the thirteenth century, in Europe and Asia, or a bird’s-eye view of Russian 
natural resources, transport, industry, and agriculture should acquire this well 
printed collection of maps. It also contains useful charts of the climate of the 
Soviet Union, with practical details of the duration of the snow-cover and the 
summer and winter rainfall, etc., and the languages of the Soviet Union. The 
maps and charts are accompanied by short texts, and only a few inaccuracies 
echoing Soviet propaganda have occurred. This handy volume is most modestly 
priced. CG 


CENTRAL ASIAN REVIEW: A quarterly review of current developments in Soviet 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan. Mimeographed. London, Central Asian Re- 
search Centre, 1953. No. 1. January—February—March 1953. 79 pp. No. 2. 
April-May—June 1953. 64 pp. No. 3. July-August-September 1953. 96 
pp. Maps. 10”x8". 7s. 6d. each. 

Tus Review is published by the Central Asian Research Centre, directed by Lt- 

Colonel G. E. Wheeler, in association with the Soviet affairs group of St Antony’s 
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College, Oxford, directed by Mr D. J. Footman. It deals with the affairs of the 
four Central Asian Soviet Socialist Republics of the Soviet Union (Uzbekistan, 
Tadjikistan, Kirgizia, and Turkmenia) and of the larger and more northerly 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Kazakhstan, which Soviet authorities differentiate 
from Central Asia. The Review is not concerned with the other Muslim areas of 
the Soviet Union (Azerbaidjan, the North Caucasus, and the Tatar and Bashkir 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics). It appears quarterly, and three 
numbers have been issued during 1953. 

This publication can be confidently recommended to serious students of 
international affairs. In particular, it should be of value to all who specialize in 
any or several of three distinct fields, which meet in this area and in this subject. 
These three fields are Soviet, Middle Eastern, and India—Pakistan studies. The 
development of Soviet Central Asia is of importance to the whole Islamic world, 
and to all students of comparative colonial administration, as well as to all who 
are concerned with the economics of underdeveloped territories. 

The subject has been grossly neglected in recent years. This is due to both 
geographical and linguistic obstacles. In the absence of knowledge, the vacuum 
has been filled by floods of interested propaganda. Colonel Wheeler and his team 
are extremely well equipped to fill the gap. They are masters not only of Russian 
but of all the Turki and Iranian languages of the region. They are extremely 
scrupulous in their presentation of the material. They give the reader a wealth 
of facts, and leave him to form his own judgement. The reader will have to work 
hard, but it is worth his while. Colonel Wheeler makes no concessions to those 
who like their ideas ‘Prefabricated, and in the present reviewer’s opinion he is 
quite right. 

The issues of 1953 deal with three main subjects—language, economic de- 
velopment, and education. The more purely political subjects are not treated, 
though of course economic, linguistic, and educational subjects, in the special 
conditions of the Soviet Union, are also political subjects. Perhaps later numbers 
may give us something on the political personalities of the Republics. But what 
we already have is of great value. If one item may be singled out for special 
commendation, it is the article on Manpower, of which two instalments have 
appeared in Nos 2 and 3. 


HuGuH SETON-WATSON 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


REVOLUTION AU MARoc. By Robert Montagne. Paris, Editions France-Empire, 
1953. 415 pp. 72” x4?". Frs. 690. 
Tuts book, as might be expected, is full of valuable information and interesting 
comment (the analysis of the problem of urbanization, for instance, is extremely 
good) and it is therefore the more regrettable that Professor Montagne should 
shake our faith in his judgement by taking the extreme perfide Albion view of 
events in Syria and the Lebanon in the last war. It was this French political de- 
feat, he believes, which touched off the nationalist conflict in Morocco, though 
the train was laid in 1928-34 by the ‘Berber policy’ of the Residency—the oppo- 
site of that which was adopted (perhaps through ignorance) by the British 
authorities in Northern Nigeria, where customary law was ignored. The mistake, 
though cancelled, aroused deep religious and political feeling, which was exacer- 
bated by support from other Muslim countries and by the attainment of inde- 
pendence by, e.g., the Yemen and Saudi Arabia. There was then formed the 
alliance between a Sultan of medieval personal life and a nationalist movement 
supported mainly by very young men with extreme ideas. The fall of the Sultan 
is attributed by Professor Montagne to his neglect of the tribes in favour of the 
towns, already suspect to the tribes as centres of economic exploitation and too 
liberal ideas. The tribal movement was not, he considers, instigated by the 
French authorities, though it was welcomed by the French residents. Although 
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critical of the crudeness of the ideas of Moroccan youth Professor Montagne 
tells the French residents that they have much to learn, and he admits 
that the future cannot be built on the outmoded tribal system but must be 
based upon the people in general through an association which should have been 
begun long before with the task of government. He feels that the prospect of 
Morocco as an associated State in the French Union makes no appeal at present 
to the nationalists, but he expresses guarded hopes for an association of French, 
Muslims, and Jews in the organs of government. If he fails to attack the central 
problem by suggesting in what proportions the respective elements should be 
chosen or elected, it is not for those who have the problems of Kenya and British 
Guiana on their hands to criticize him severely for that. 
R. W. BuLLARD 


JUSTICE POUR LE Maroc. By Robert Barrat. Preface by Francois Mauriac. 
Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1953. 285 pp. 74” x 4}. Frs. 480. 


TuHIs is an eye-witness account of the events following the Casablanca riots of 
December 1952 and leading up to the deposition of the Sultan in August 1953. 
The author is a practising Catholic, a journalist on a Catholic paper, and a 
member of the Centre Catholique des Intellectuels Francais, as well as of the 
Comité France-Mahgreb. The latter was founded in June 1953 by a number of 
men of letters and politicians of different parties with the aim of providing 
objective information on North Africa and of working for the restoration of 
confidence between France and Morocco and for the application in the North 
African territories of human rights, as recognized by the United Nations. The 
President of the Comité is M. Frangois Mauriac, who contributes a preface to the 
book, and its sympathisers include not only Catholics but ex-Ministers, such as 
MM. Michelet and Mitterand, experts on North Africa, such as M. Charles-André 
Julien, and writers, such as MM. Albert Camus and Pierre Emmanuel. 

As was to be expected, therefore, M. Barrat’s account is patently sincere. 
The different points of view of the personalities interviewed are reported fairly; 
the author is careful to deny any ‘anti-colonialist’ bias (p. 28) ; he pays tribute to 
France’s social and economic achievements in Morocco and agrees with the claim 
of the settlers and of the representatives of the French Government (echoed by 
a number of the nationalists quoted) that for years to come Morocco will be 
unable to do without French administrative and technical assistance and French 
capital. 

Inevitably, M. Barrat’s account suffers from its reliance on personal inter- 
views, although these do contribute to its objectivity and authenticity. For the 
Moroccans quoted often prefer, for obvious reasons, to remain anonymous, while 
the French officials, whatever private misgivings they may have had, could 
hardly have been expected to criticize publicly the policy of the Résidence. The 
author’s own sympathies are undisguisedly with the moderate nationalists and he 
is clearly on excellent terms with a number of intelligent and fair-minded 
Moroccans. 

One is left, therefore, with the familiar and depressing picture of a gulf— 
steadily growing unbridgeable—between Moroccans on the one hand, with their 
frustrated nationalism and sense of economic, political, and racial inferiority, and 
French settlers on the other, with their comprehensible fears for their own future 
amd for the future of what is also their country, if it had to do without their 
leadership in the near future. The revelation of the growing concern of French- 
men of differing political views is reassuring; the analysis of what the French 
have come to call a ‘dialogue de sourds’ does not encourage hopes of a quick or 
easy solution. 

M. Barrat has included at the beginning of his account a useful chronology 
and, at the end, a number of annexes providing valuable data on social con- 
ditions in Morocco. 

Dorotny M. PICKLEs 
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A VILLAGE IN ANATOLIA. By Mahmut Makal. Trans. from the Turkish by Sir 
Wyndham Deedes. Foreword by Professor Lewis V. Thomas, Ed. by Paul 
— London, Vallentine, Mitchell, 1954. xvi+190 pp. Illus. 83” 5%”. 
18s. 


IN 1950 an unknown nineteen year old peasant leapt overnight into fame with 
the publication of his politically explosive descriptions of Turkish village life. 
The author, Mahmut Makal, brought up in poverty, was exceptional in having 
been trained in one of those forcing grounds of Turkish Westernization, the vil- 
lage institute. The ideas of progress that he imbibed there contrasted so 
markedly with what he had experienced himself that he was driven with re- 
former’s zeal to make known the real life of the Turkish peasant. His books, 
Bizim Koy (Our Village) and its sequel K éyiimden (From My Village), published 
in 1950 and 1952, consist of sketches of aspects of village life. They deal with the 
villager, his food and clothes, his housing and schools: his marriage customs and 
the social status of his women: his ‘dentists’, his amusements, his superstitions, 
and his beliefs. For the first time an intelligent and acute observer had got inside 
the peasant’s skin: for the first time the peasant had lifted his voice. 

A Village in Anatolia is a rather shortened and more logically arranged trans- 
lation of the sketches in these two books. Dr Paul Stirling, as editor, has written 
admirably adequate and unobtrusive explanatory footnotes, with frequent words 
of caution where the author’s burning faith has carried him beyond the bounds 
of truth. Sir Wyndham Deedes has translated well the virile, racy, and sub- 
standard Turkish of the original. 

This is a book to be read by all who are interested in Turkey. 

C. G, SIMPSON 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM Topay. Israel and Its Neighbors. By Carl Hermann 
Voss. Boston, Mass., Beacon Press, 1953. xvi+64 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 
ot” x64”. Paper 75 cents. Bound $1.50. 


Mr Voss is the Chairman of the American Christian Palestine Committee, which 
is a body devoted to the cause of understanding between Israel and her Arab 
neighbours. This book is the fifth and enlarged edition of a concise statement, 
which was designed ‘to give background material for the American public on a 
complex subject’. It has the commendable quality, rare in books on Palestine 
and Israel, of being brief. Its sixty-four pages give a clear and readable account 
of the main aspects of the problem as well as of the history of Palestine since the 
beginning of the British Mandate. The first chapter examines the origin of 
Zionism and the Jewish connexion with the Holy Land. The second deals with 
the Hitler persecution and its consequences during the second world war. The 
third records the development of the State of Israel. The fourth expounds the 
Russian attitude to Zionism and the Jews, and Israel’s attitude towards the 
Soviet Union, a problem that worries American opinion. The last chapter in the 
book, entitled Israel in the Family of Nations, examines the attitude of the 
young State in the United Nations, the question of Jerusalem, and the apprehen- 
sion that Israel’s sovereignty will endanger the West’s oil resources in the Middle 
East. 

The author is admittedly a partisan for Israel, and is inclined to view the 
prospects rosily, as where he says that the Negev will be able to take at least two 
million additional immigrants when the current irrigation and electrification pro- 
jects are completed. The book is directed to the American public, but it has 
significance for readers in other lands, and should be read by Christian friends of 
the peoples in the Middle East. It is illustrated by two good maps and some 
original photographs of the country, the immigrants, and a school of Arab 
refugee children. 

NorMAN BENTWICH 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES DEALING WITH THE MIDDLE EAST 
1939-1950. Preface by A. Bonne. Jerusalem, The Economic Research 
Institute. The Hebrew University, 1954. viii+-104 pp. 9}$”x62”. $1.50. 
Ios. 6d. 


Tuis is a useful guide to articles which appeared in over forty different periodi- 
cals during the years 1939-50, including articles in Hebrew. The articles are 
grouped first by region or country and then subdivided by subjects. The com- 
pilers hope that this publication is the first of a continuing series. 

B. K. 


AFRICA 


SouTH AFRICA IN A CHANGING WoRLD. By Edgar H. Brookes. Cape Town and 
London, Oxford University Press, 1953. I5I pp. 7” 5". 12s. 6d. 


Dr BrookEs is not only an academic lecturer but for fifteen years represented 
Africans in the South African Senate. His experience and his South African 
nationality thus lend added weight to this most clear-sighted and penetrating 
study of the significance of South African racial policy in the world society of 
today. 

Dr Brookes exposes in crystalline perspective the futility of a white minority 
attempting to dominate permanently a black majority. But he points out 
further the danger of this attempt itself to the character of the white community. 
In attempting to preserve what it considers to be white civilization, it is driven 
to destroy the basic values of that civilization itself. ‘Already it is clear that such 
a policy means interference with the elementary freedoms of the white race itself. 
Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of public meeting, even 
academic freedom within the universities, are all threatened, and the longer the 
policy of holding power by force continues, the nearer and more dangerous the 
threats will be’ (p. 46). 

Dr Brookes’s forthright but understanding revelation of the contradictions 
and hypocrisies of white racial policy in South Africa is welcome evidence that 
sanity and clear thinking are still possible in that unhappy country. 

JoHN Hatcu 


S1rERRA LEONE: A Modern Portrait. By Roy Lewis. London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 
ix-++-263 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (The Corona Library.) 82” x52”. 25s. 


Tuis is the second volume in the Corona Library, ‘a series under the sponsorship 
of the Colonial Office dealing with the United Kingdom’s dependent territories, 
the way their peoples live, and how they are governed. The series has been de- 
signed to fill the place between official Blue books on the one hand and the writ- 
ings of occasional visitors on the other, to be authoritative and readable, and to 
give a vivid yet accurate picture’. 

Mr Roy Lewis has fulfilled these aims superbly well. His book is eminently 
readable, illuminating, and entertaining. It conveys to the reader, especially if 
he knows the country, the feeling of its peoples, their outlooks and activities. 
The author has been interested in everything, whether it be palaver sauce or 
politics, creole culture, or the Childs’ Economic plan. The photographs are mag- 
nificent, whilst the proverbs prefacing all chapters and the drawings at the con- 
clusion of many are delightful. Even the dust cover is to be treasured, for it will 
be-a sad day when the binding in bureaucratic red is laid bare. The end map is 
almost the only imperfection, for it conveys no idea of the general disposition of 
the relief. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the Colonial Office can sponsor a volume 
so thoroughly independent in opinion and free from the official touch. There are 
interesting implications in the fact that such a book reveals that a Crown Colony 
government, 146 years old, can tolerate the existence of a Bundu Bush, and its 
fearful rites of female circumcision, in the centre of the Sierra Leone capital. 

R. J. HARRISON CHURCH 
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SOUTHERN ASIA 


A ConTINENT DECcIDEs: Introducing two new members in the great and diverse 
family of the Commonwealth, and some of the problems which they offer 
for our understanding and solution. By Lord Birdwood. London, Hale, 
1953. 315 pp. Maps. Index. 8?” 5%”. ats. 

In this book Lord Birdwood has sought to combine historical narrative with 

personal impressions of the consequences of history. It is not an easy thing to 

do well and some architectural weaknesses in the book are self-evident. Chapters 
on the transfer of power and the structure of the Indian Constitution are followed 
by Bombay Diary, an impressionistic sketch of life under the new régime as it 
appeared to an observant returning officer of the old. Yet while the book would 
be tidier were it confined to matters of personal observation it would also be of 
less value. If Lord Birdwood has little that is new to say about the Indian Con- 
stitution his comments on the transfer of power, on some of the effects of new 
social and economic policies, on the armed forces of India and Pakistan, and on 
the disputes between the two countries are not only patently fair in intention 
but also shrewd and at times arresting. For Lord Birdwood, though he uses his 
expert military knowledge and his acquaintance with the terrain to advantage, 
especially in his authoritative and important account of the Kashmir and of the 
river-waters disputes between India and Pakistan, is no orthodox military com- 
mentator. Deeply preoccupied with the Communist threat to the Western way 
of life, he is none the less prepared to concede that India’s policy of ‘dynamic 
neutrality’ in the cold war is a matter not for facile regrets but perhaps for hope 
because of the possible advantage of having one power in the world with access 
to leadership on both sides (p. 198). The discussion of relations with the rest of 
the Commonwealth suffers somewhat from lack of detailed knowledge about 
other members of it, Lord Birdwood being apparently unaware of the recent 
intake of Asian students at Australian universities (p. 160), of the investment 
of Canadian capital in West Africa (ibid.) of the extent of the Canadian dislike 
for the word dominion (p. xvi), and even of the number of Gaelic-speaking Irish- 
men (p. 152)! But these are small points in a book in which the most painstaking 
care has been taken to keep abreast of events and where affection and knowledge 
have combined to produce an informative contemporary picture of a sub- 
continent in an age of transition. Some parts of the book are likely to prove of 
lasting value. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


SoME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION: Being Lectures Given in 
the University of Madras During March 1952 under the Sir Alladi Krish- 
naswami Aiyer Shashtiabdapoorthi Endowment. By Sir Ivor Jennings. 
Madras and London, Oxford University Press, 1953. 86 pp. 7}”x4#”. 
Rs. 4. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts volume contains the text of three lectures given by Sir Ivor Jennings at the 
University of Madras in 1952, and it forms in a sense a useful supplement to 
those he delivered at Oxford three years earlier on The Commonwealth in Asia 
(published in 1951). This analysis of the new Republican Constitution does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, but on those parts chosen for study it is a stimulating 
commentary, often trenchant and at times amusing. ‘Those portions’ as Sir Ivor 
confesses ‘were, of course, selected because they seemed to be the most suscep- 
tible of criticism’ (p. 84). The general impression is therefore probably less 
favourable than the facts warrant and certainly less than Sir Ivor would wish to 
convey, but it is indeed an illuminating and well argued case that is made here. 
The Indian Constitution, the longest in the world, is unusually detailed and 
complicated, due in part to an uncritical imitation of the 1935 Act and in part 
to a persistent suspicion of ‘government’ and of officials. Lest some abuse of 
power be not prevented explicitly, the temptation to include as much as possible 
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was abundantly indulged. The Constitution is therefore too rigid; and its in- 
elasticity is further hardened by the presence of a Bill of Fundamental Rights 
and Directives of Social Policy within it. The problem of communalism has in 
the main been boldly disregarded by the ‘fathers of the federation’. It is true 
that it could wisely be thus neglected if fundamental liberties were secured to 
all; but these liberties depend upon the protection and toleration of an organized 
and forceful public opinion, secured by democratic institutions. That at least 
has been the Anglo-Saxon way: the Hindu however has in this Constitution 
pinned his faith to legal principles. Can it be done that way? This is Sir Ivor’s 
question, and his doubt. If he would seem to underestimate the proportion of 
the Constitution which can be altered by a simple majority or is left to the Parlia- 
ment to decide, this would only serve to emphasize further his striking analysis 
of a strongly centralized federal government and the hardly tolerated, proximate 
weakness of the States. 
A. F. McC. MADDEN 


INDIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS. By Vivek. Bombay, New Book Company, 1953. 
vi+216 pp. Map endpapers. 83” x52". Rs. 4.4. 

TuIs is an occasion when the collection of a columnist’s weekly contributions 
wins approval. The author’s sagacity, obvious knowledge of affairs, and fearless- 
ness in facing facts, are pressed into service of a patriotic faith in the destiny of 
an India now taking a fuller place in the counsels of the world. So even if these 
essays carry each of them separate dates within a period stretching from De- 
cember 1950 to June 1953 and are neatly ‘cut to size’ by the exigencies of the 
medium of their first appearance (in the Times of India), they contain little that 
the passage of time has stultified; indeed they put on record thoughts and facts 
which are of permanent value in assessing India’s progress after the transitional 
period between Independence Day (15 August 1947) and the proclamation of the 
Republic (26 January 1950). Of special interest at the moment is the thoughtful 
comment (dated 20 May 1953) on Sir Winston Churchill’s now historic call for a 
high-level four-Power meeting for discussion of the world’s affairs. Paying 
tribute to the Prime Minister’s intentions, Vivek takes leave to doubt ‘whether 
the most fundamental teaching of Marxism-Leninism is likely to be erased from 
the minds of entire generations of devout worshippers because of decisions at the 
high-level conference which he [Sir Winston] advocates’ (p. 59). Therefore em- 
phasis is placed on Sir Winston’s closing remarks in the same speech: ‘Unity, 
vigilance, and fidelity are the only foundations upon which hope can live’. 

Other commentaries deserving attention are those in which Vivek deals with 
Nepal, the New China, India’s problem of corruption, and various aspects of Mr 
Nehru’s policy. 

Epwin HAWARD 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


JAPAN’S ROLE IN SOUTHEAST ASIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENTS 1940 TO 1945. 
By Willard H. Elsbree. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University for the 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations; London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1953. viii+182 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x54”". $3.25. 18s. 

Tuis work deserves note because it introduces British readers to the Proceedings 

of the Military Tribunal of the Far East (the Japanese equivalent of the Nurem- 

berg trials). The evidence brought before this tribunal included many thousands 
of documents, notably the confidential papers of Japanese government depart- 
ments and the diaries and letters of statesmen and military leaders. It represents 
the most important single collection of documents for the political, diplomatic, 
military, and economic history of Asia ever brought together. 

Mr Elsbree’s short book faithfully reflects its source-material. It is good 
where the Japanese records are full and self-sufficient, and weak when they are 
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silent. Thus, Chapters 1 and 11 on Japanese preparations for overlordship in 
South and East Asia are brimming with new information, though even here we 
are sometimes left in mid-air. We are offered (p. 17) a fascinating glimpse of a 
Japanese proposal to Chiang Kai-shek, whereby the latter was to come to terms 
in consideration of receiving Tongkin and North Burma: but we are left without 
any hint as to what, if any, were Chiang’s reactions. 

The succeeding chapters dealing with the response to Japanese occupation 
from the politicians and peoples of South East Asia are of much lower quality. 
Treatment of events in Indonesia is reasonably full and accurate. Burma is also 
considered at some length, but the author labours under several different kinds 
of misunderstanding. He does not mention the recruitment and training in 
Japan of Aung San and his ‘thirty comrades’. The role of the Burma Inde- 
pendence Army in stirring up communal strife, and as a political power, is not 
even considered. He does not mention the Thakins. In short, he entirely mis- 
conceives the impact of Japanese rule upon the evolution of independent Burma. 
Treatment of the Philippines is surprisingly thin, considering the ample material 
the author might have drawn upon. Indo-China and Malaya are considered only 
in barest summary. Siam is not even referred to, despite its key-place in the war- 
time scene. The rag-tag ‘Indian National Army’ and the shadowy ‘Azad Hind 
Government’ are accorded an utterly inflated importance. 

The author’s conclusions are sound, but somewhat obvious: Japan served as 
a catalyst in the development of South East Asian nationalism, creating the . 
opportunities which national leaders then exploited. But unaccountably Mr 
Elsbree lays down his pen just before the climax is reached—the vital weeks be- 
tween Hiroshima and the allied landings—and the most important chapter is left 
unwritten. 


Hucu TINKER 


NorTH FROM MAtayA: Adventure on Five Fronts. By William O. Douglas. 
London, Gollancz, 1954. 352 pp. Index. 8”x5}”. 16s. 


Mr Douctas’ book is a record of his travels a couple of years ago in Malaya, 
the Philippines, Indo-China, Burma, and Formosa. Though the author records 
much that is of interest, the book as a whole is disappointing. Eminent lawyer 
though he is, Mr Douglas seems to display a certain lack of discrimination in his 
acceptance of other people’s opinions. This is particularly apparent in his sec- 
tion on Indo-China, from which one concludes that in his opinion, reflecting the 
extreme nationalist view in Vietnam, nothing the French have ever done or are 
likely to do can be right. To take another example, in writing about the situation 
in Burma in 1945-6, Mr Douglas has evidently swallowed the nationalist line, 
without considering whether the information given him is or is likely to be im- 
partially stated. In other respects, too, the author reveals a curious blindness. 
What is one to make of the following passage? ‘France has never offered Viet- 
nam complete independence. She has never even offered Vietnam the degree of 
independence that a dominion such as India and Canada enjoys in the British 
Commonwealth’ (p. 204): the fundamental lack of grasp of the structure of the 
British Commonwealth which is here revealed is quite staggering in a man who, 
surely, should have some knowledge of the subject of Comparative Institutions. 
Nor is there anything really constructive in the general suggestions of policy ad- 
vanced in the concluding section of the book. It is hardly helpful to say that, 
‘Not one official American voice has proclaimed that the only government that 
can save Vietnam from Communism is an anti-French government’. Since it is 
apparent that only with foreign military aid can any Vietnamese government 
save the country from Communism, and since it is clear that no country but 
France is prepared to expend its military forces in Vietnam, the view that it is 
essential to set up a government of an anti-French character in Vietnam stands 
self-condemned. 
B. R. P. 
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Vift-NAM: Sociologie d’une Guerre. By Paul Mus. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 
1952. 374 pp. Map. 9”x54”. Frs. goo. 

M. Paut Mus is one of the foremost authorities today on Indochinese affairs: 
before the late war he was a member of the Ecole Frangaise at Hanoi, and during 
and immediately after the war he held positions which brought him into intimate 
contact with successive French High Commissioners in Indo-China. Few can be 
better qualified to judge of the situation in Vietnam today. M. Mus is by no 
means uncritical of the policies which the French Government have pursued in 
Vietnam since 1945, but he takes the view that, apart from a fundamental in- 
compatibility between the Vietnamese socio-political background, derived ulti- 
mately from the Confucian principles, and Western modes of thought, there was 
also a basic failure in 1945 on the part of both many French and many Viet- 
namese to grasp the realities of the situation which had arisen. The French did 
not at first perceive the ardency of the spirit of nationalism which had affected 
the Vietnamese, while the attitude of many Vietnamese was dictated by the con- 
fident expectation that international opinion would deter the French from return- 
ing to Indo-China. In M. Mus’s view, the impasse can be resolved only by a 
drastic modification in the original conception of the French Union, in such a 
direction as to accept the principle that Vietnam is a true political entity. French 
policy has, however, undergone a radical change since M. Mus wrote his book, and 
today the claims of Vietnam are indeed recognized; nevertheless, there is still 
much food for thought in this book, though some readers may find it a trifle 
diffuse in expression and may feel that the argument might have gained from 
being expressed in somewhat more concentrated form. 


B. R. P. 
EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM IN East Asta. By W. Macmahon Ball. Mel- 
bourne, University Press under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations; London, Cambridge University Press, 1952. v-+210 pp. Maps. 
Index. 83” x52”. 25s. 


Tuts book admirably combines a handy survey of recent events in East Asia 
with a balanced consideration of forces, interests, and policy in that area (which 
is generously interpreted to include India, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Indo-China, China, Korea, the Philippines, and Japan). An introductory chapter 
on the East Asian scene is followed by separate sections devoted to the different 
territories, and the book concludes with an examination of the proper ends and 
available means of Western policy in the East. 

The whole study is a model of objective and fair-minded discussion, in which 
the author’s unsentimental but sympathetic and imaginative understanding of 
Asian points of view goes hand in hand with a realistic assessment of political 
possibilities in the context of the present East-West polarization of the world. 
The chapter on Korea (pp. 49-61) is an especially successful example of Professor 
Ball’s method. 

It is the author’s thesis (p. 63) ‘that three great forces are active everywhere 
today in East Asia—nationalism, social revolution, and a revolt against Western 
control’. The dilemmas of Western policy mainly exist because these three 
forces ‘are so intertwined that it is hardly possible to oppose social revolution, in 
whatever form it takes, without becoming involved in conflict with the national 
and racial movements’. 

Professor Ball is generally critical of American policy in Asia, especially of the 
rearming of Japan, and of ‘propaganda which seeks to equate liberty with the 
rule of Chiang Kai-shek, or Bao Dai, or Syngman Rhee’. He is also sceptical of 
the ability of the West effectively to combat Communism in Asia by military 
means. His conclusion is that ‘if East Asia is to be saved from coming under the 
influence or control of the Soviet Union, it will not be by Westerners but by 
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East Asians. The best hope for their future is that they will resist domination 
by the Soviet Union with the same firm resolve they have shown in winning 
freedom from domination by the West’. 


O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA. Mimeographed. 
By S. B. Thomas. Foreword by William L. Holland. New York, Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. iii+150 pp. 
103” x8}". $2.50. 

Tuts study is one of the Institute of Pacific Relations reports on the growth and 

nature of Communist movements in Asia and is an enlargement of an earlier 

paper by Mr Thomas, written for the IPR Conference at Lucknow in 1950. In 
the present study the author, whose material comes mainly from Chinese Com- 
munist official and press sources, briefly surveys the causes of the triumph of 

Communism in China and then proceeds to discuss their policy towards the 

urban areas which were always of prime importance in Communist ideology. 

Chapter 111 describes the structure of government, which has many striking 
similarities to that of the Soviet Union. One point in which the Chinese People’s 

Republic resembles both the USSR, and indeed the former Kuomintang régime, 

is the way in which the same leaders are predominant in the party, the army, 

and the government, so that what appears to be a cumbrous multiplication of 
governmental organs works with an inner cohesion which is not at first sight 
apparent. In the succeeding chapter, Mr Thomas describes the nature and 
functions of the army; of the Chinese Communist Party itself, and of the mass 
organizations through which it whips up popular fervour and strives to create 
uniformity of thought; as well as Chinese relations with the Soviet Union on 
which he has some penetrating observations. There are also sections on regional 
and local administration, the land reform movement, the increasing pace of the 
socialization of industry, and a postscript on the Five-year Plan announced as 
beginning in 1953, which includes some valuable figures on absolute, as distinct 

from percentage, production in key commodities for 1952. 

F. C. JONES 


DAYBREAK IN CHinA. By Basil Davidson. London, Jonathan Cape, 1953. 
I9I pp. Maps. 8”54". Ios. 6d. 

Tuts is an unambitious little book. The writer visited China for a short while in 
1952 as one of a group invited by the Chinese People’s Institute of Foreign 
Affairs, and his book is a fresh and readable account of things seen and heard by 
an alert and receptive observer. Occasionally his lack of familiarity with earlier 
China leads him to imply that practices and institutions (which he approves as 
progressive) are to be credited to the new régime, while in fact they considerably 
antedate it. The same circumstance accounts for his failure to bring out 
sufficiently the persistence of traditional elements in the present Chinese situa- 
tion. It is amusing to read his report (p. 117) of the remark of a Cantonese head- 
mistress who told him: ‘The whole of our teaching is now geared to what we call 
the ‘‘five loves’’—love of one’s motherland, of the people, of labour, of science, 
and of public property’. Here indeed is new wine in an old bottle. 

Some of the most useful chapters are those which describe the land reform 
(pp. 51-68), factory conditions and industrialization (pp. 78-112), and the ‘moral 
revolution’ (pp. 127-39). Mr Davidson gives an enthusiastic picture of the 
Chinese domestic scene, but has little to say about China’s international position 
(though it seems a little disingenuous to describe (p. 186) the Chinese troops in 
Korea as ‘volunteers’ on the ground that ‘there is no conscription in China 
today’). 

the most vivid impression left on the reader is of a great people in move- 
ment, possessed by ‘an overwhelming confidence in the future’. 

O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 
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SELECTED WorRKS OF MAO TsE-TUNG. Vol. 1. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1954. 336 pp. 83" x53". 6s. 

AT the very moment (5 January 1930) when the Kuomintang leaders in the 
Nanking Government were surveying their future course in a mood of un- 
certainty, not to say pessimism, Mao Tse-tung found himself confronted by the 
same mood in the Communist Party. Forthwith, he sat down in the little upper 
room looking over into Mongolia to write ‘A Single Spark can start a Priarie 
Fire’ by which he sought to revive the drooping spirits of his less stalwart com- 
rades (see p. 116). The sixteen pages of this letter are as pertinent as anything 
in this interesting book, for they constitute an authentic contemporary docu- 
ment written by the chief witness in the case. 

This is the first of five volumes and is based on, though apparently not 
directly translated from, the Chinese edition of 1951. Part history, part exposi- 
tion, it begins with a critical Analysis of the Classes in Chinese Society, written 
in March 1926 when the gulf between the Right and Left wings of the Chinese 
Nationalist Movement was already visible, and ends with an essay (July 1937) 
on Practice: the relation between Knowing and Doing. Where Mao Tse-tung 
concerns himself with the story of the Revolution, its swaying fortunes and 
besetting problems, he is not only readable but indispensable; where, as in 
many chapters, he resorts to ‘doctrine’ he becomes enmeshed in the consecrated 
polysyllabic terminology of Marxism of the well-known kind. But the reader 
should persevere: for the book has a value far beyond most of its kind. There are 
copious notes; but—an unpardonable omission in too many books of today—no 
index. 


A. F. WHYTE 


THE PROMISE THAT IS NEW CuinA. By K. T. Shah. Bombay, Vora, 1953. 
342 pp. Illus. 72”x5". $2. ros. 6d. 


IN 1952 Professor K. T. Shah was invited by the All-China Federation of 
Labour in Peking to be one of a group of foreign participants in the May Day 
celebrations in the Chinese Communist capital. This book, which he completed 
shortly before his death, is the record, in diary form, of his experiences in China. 
Professor Shah described himself as ‘a Communist by persuasion’ (p. 4) although 
averse to violent revolution. Most of the other delegates from India, Australia, 
Indonesia, etc., were also Communists and so were prepared, like Professor 
Shah, to be thrilled by ‘the great New Asian Democracy’ (p. 3). But his account 
is not entirely uncritical; he was quick to observe ‘that each guide or interpreter 
we were assigned seemed to know only about his own section and immediate 
duty’ (p. 67), that whenever he or any others asked any awkward questions the 
formula ‘I don’t know, I shall enquire’ became ‘so familiar I could repeat it even 
in my dreams’ (pp. 105-6). He has, too, some interesting things to recount of 
the undoubted achievements of the régime—the reconstruction of the railways, 
the campaign against infectious diseases, and the popular support which he felt 
could not have been all simulated or stage-managed. His account of his day-to- 
day experiences makes entertaining reading, especially the troubles he had with 
his ‘comrade’ colleagues over the exact status in the delegation of the rather 
masterful lady secretary he took along with him. 


F. C. JoNEs 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Economic History oF CutnaA. By E. Stuart Kirby. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 202 pp. Index. 8}”x5#”. 18s. 


THE title of this book is misleading. The text in fact intersperses a great deal of 
political polemic with rather extensive references to books and periodical 
articles in the Japanese language dealing with China’s economic history. These 
references are certainly the most useful part of the book and, suitably pruned, 
might have warranted separate publication in a learned journal. It seems un- 
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helpful, though, to note Japanese translations of Max Weber (p. 21) and Marcel 
Granet (p. 64) without mentioning the existence of English versions. 

As an introduction to the economic history of China the book suffers from 
one major, and two minor, defects. The minor nuisances are: first, the frequent 
incorrect romanizations of Chinese names (examples will be found on pages 17, 
20, 24, 25, 31, etc.); and second, the careless and slipshod state in which the 
text has been allowed to appear in print. Two different dates are given for the 
Han dynasty (pp. 52 and 66) ; two are also given for the Western Chin (pp. 107 
and 109); and there are actually three different dates for the Ch’in (pp. 52, 59, 
and 66). Some of the footnotes seem not to correspond to the text (e.g. p. 69 
note 2) and others appear to be meaningless (p. 128 note 12). The bibliographies 
at the ends of chapters also show signs of careless compilation: why, for example, 
does the title of Teggart’s Rome and China appear (p. 85) as Rom und China, 
University of California Press, 1939 ? 

More serious, however, are the many passages in the text which suggest that 
the author is only modestly acquainted with Chinese history in general. The few 
quotations that follow speak for themselves. ‘The age is one that produced no 
deep or systematic philosophies or political conceptions, but hundreds of lyrics, 
novels, amusements and the like’—this is said (p. 152) of the Sung period! A safe 
judgement is passed (p. 161) on the next great Chinese dynasty in the following 
words: ‘There was much that was good under the Mings, but unfortunately they 
displayed also many bad characteristics’. On page 18 is the extraordinary state- 
ment that ‘Europe’s first modern knowledge of China came from the Jesuit 
missionaries of the eighteenth century’. The author’s dates for the T’ai-p’ing 
Rebellion are 1848-52. Further examples could easily be given if there were need 
or space. In the Analects (1m, 22) it is said: ‘If even Kuan is to be cited as an 
expert in ritual, who is not an expert in ritual ?’ 

O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 


WINDow ON CHINA. By Raja Hutheesing. London, Derek Verschoyle, 1953, 
Ig pp. 82”x5}”. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts book furnishes useful evidence and comments on Communist China, which 
should be widely read. The author brings to his subject rather wide qualifica- 
tions, from his experience as an industrialist, civil servant, journalist, and 
economist; together with an Asian outlook, broadly ‘neutralist’. He also dis- 
plays great pertinacity in posing searching questions and eliciting significant 
answers. 

Mr Hutheesing first visited Communist China in 1951 with a delegation of the 
India—China Friendship Association as the guest of various Chinese groups, 
which was ‘non-official’ on the Indian side, though it was officially received by 
the Chinese. Revisiting China the following year as a press correspondent, he 
attempted to cover the same itinerary, to check over the same ground. 

The record, in respect of what he saw and learnt, and equally of what he was 
not allowed to see and learn, is interesting and fairly comprehensive. Mr Huthee- 
sing is disillusioned and somewhat hypercritical—on other matters, as well as 
China. He has his own interpretation of the Chinese Communists: agrarian 
reformers at heart, forced by extrinsic circumstances to turn to Russian-style 
Communism. But his observations are varied, and accord generally with the 
consensus of first-hand information. 


E. STUART KIRBY 


FAR EASTERN AGENT: The Diary of an Eastern Nobody. By Donald Moore. 
Foreword by The Rt Hon. Malcolm Macdonald. London, Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1953. 224 pp. Illus. 8”x5}". I5s. 


In a foreword to this admirable piece of reporting, Mr Malcolm Macdonald 

commends it as a help to fostering what he describes as the ‘new spirit of 

camaraderie’ abroad in post-war Malaya. As a publisher’s agent Mr Moore 
DD 
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resumed civilian life after service in the Royal Navy during the war, and in that 
capacity he travelled continuously in the Far East with headquarters at Singa- 
pore. His observations are not concerned with a professional interest in books 
but rather with an alert and shrewd understanding of the problems and the 
various races about whom so many books have been written of late. He cites 
the opinions of the diversity of people with whom he came into contact and, with 
the modesty of his sub-title, adds his own appreciation of many of the issues 
involved. His diary is far from being dry as dust ; a sparkling humour inspires his 
criticisms. His is a human tolerance which—except on rare occasions—finds 
room for putting the ‘other fellow’s point of view’. 
Epwin HAwarD 


Moscow AND CHINESE COMMUNISTS. By Robert C. North. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press, 1953; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. 
ix+306 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Hoover Institute Studies.) 9}”x6}”. $5. 
40s. 


PROFESSOR JOHN K. FATRBANK writes on the dust jacket, ‘Mr North has written 
the first full-length, inside story of the Communist conquest of China. . . . [he] 
puts together for the first time on this level of documented scholarship the long 
story of Marxist-Leninist strategy, Russian double-dealing, and Chinese Com- 
munist experimentation in the drive for power over China’s masses’. This 
statement may be literally true if one is concerned with the whole history of the 
Chinese Communist rise to power from its inception to the time of writing, but as 
a work of scholarship the book falls short of the standard of A Documentary 
History of Chinese Communism by Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz, and 
John K. Fairbank (1952), or of such a book as Benjamin Schwartz, Chinese 
Communism and the rise of Mao (1951). Mr North has indeed made use of a wide 
variety of sources but he quotes rather to score debating points and to ‘expose’ 
the totalitarian amorality, the duplicity and cunning, the mistakes and wrong 
forecasts, the self-contradictions and hypocrisies of Communist strategists, 
Russian and Chinese, than to get at the real drama of men and ideas. We may 
grant him his point, or a part of it, without feeling that we have been given 
much new insight into the way in which Mao Tse-tung rose to power in the 
context of the China of the past thirty years. Indeed one has curiously little 
impression from this book of the real living situations and harsh alternatives with 
which the Chinese have been faced. 

Mr North is no ‘China-firster’. He is a liberal who defends John Carter 
Vincent and John P. Davies, Jr, as having been sincere in their analyses and 
recommendations even if sometimes mistaken. His last chapter makes a sym- 
pathetic plea for Western, and especially United States, leadership in pro- 
gressive reforms in non-Communist Asia and Africa based on confidence in 
liberal democracy at home. Yet one has to regret that the present climate of 
American opinion has made it impossible for him to treat his subject dis- 
passionately ‘in the round’. 

The Leonard Considine who appears on page 263 and in the bibliography 
should be Leonard Constantine. 


E. G. PULLEYBLANK 


CANADA AND THE FAR EAsT 1940-1953. By H. F. Angus. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. x-++129 pp. Index. 9}”x6}*. $3. 


PROFESSOR ANGUS begins with a chapter on Canadian nationalism, of which he 
considers the chief elements to be pride in collective political and economic 
achievement and an unbounded faith in the future of the country. Its mission is 
‘to lead the middle Powers in the construction and maintenance of a peaceful 
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world’ (p. 8). Chapter 1 describes the Canadian part in the Pacific War, from 
which (and the war in Europe) ‘Canada was one of the very few countries to 
emerge richer and stronger, both comparatively and absolutely, than when she 
entered it’ (p. 19). In Canada herself, the war years saw the deportation inland of 
all persons of Japanese origin from British Columbia. For this reparation was 
made after the war and today, says Professor Angus, there is no Japanese 
problem in Canada. 

In subsequent chapters the author outlines and discusses Canadian policy in 
the Far East; the Canadian record in the United Nations; Canadian reactions to 
the Peace Treaty with Japan, and to the Security Treaties in the Pacific; as well 
as Canadian participation in economic and cultural aidsto Far Eastern countries. 

In a concluding chapter he traces the evolution of Canadian opinion about 
the Far East, which, in so far as it exists, is closely related to opinion about the 
world situation iri general. This again has an intimate association with Canadian 
relations with the United States. Professor Angus remarks ‘It is not possible to 
say ‘““When the United States is at war, Canada is at war’’. But in practice this 
might be the essence of the matter’ (p. 112). Hence Canada, which has ‘no wish 
for rash adventures’ (p. 120) is insistent on proper consultation by her giant 
neighbour and occasionally worried over the more ebullient opinions on foreign 
affairs which come from that quarter. 


F. C. JONES 


JAPAN AND AMERICA TopAy. A Symposium based on a Conference on Japanese-— 
American Relations held at Honolulu under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations of Hawaii. By Edwin O. Reischauer and others. Fore- 
word by J. Ballard Atherton. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press for 
the American Institute of Pacific Relations; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1953. xiv-+166 pp. 72”5}”". $3. 24s. 


From 17 to 20 January 1953 a conference was held in Honolulu under the joint 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations of Hawaii and the Japan Institute of 
Pacific Relations. This book, published by the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, which had done much of the preparatory work for the conference, 
contains a selection of the data papers, a summary of the discussion, an intro- 
ductory statement by Dr S. Nasu, Vice-Chairman, Japan IPR, and the con- 
cluding statement by Dr H. Fisher, of Stanford University, who was the Chair- 
man of the Conference. The published data papers are: Potential Sources of 
Japanese-American Friction, by Professor Reischauer; Bases of American- 
Japanese Co-operation, by Mr W. H. Chamberlin; United States Relations with 
Japan, 1945-52, prepared by the office of North East Asian Affairs, Department 
of State; Japan and America: Some Economic Problems, by Mr J. M. Murphy, 
the Chairman of the American IPR; Economic Difficulties Facing Japan, by 
Mr S. Yamaguchi, of the Yomiuri; and Japan’s Foreign Trade Problems, by 
Professor Jerome B. Cohen. The very different views taken in the two latter 
papers of the possibilities of trade between Japan and Communist China are 
especially interesting. In general the data papers and the summary of the Con- 
ference proceedings provide a useful picture of Japan’s extant position and 
problems as well as of the differences of view between Americans and Japanese 
about them. 


F. C. JONES 


JAPANESE FooD MANAGEMENT IN WoRLD War II. By B. F. Johnston with 
Mosaburo Hosoda and Yoshio Kusumi. Preface by M. K. Bennett, Director. 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1953. xii+283 pp. Charts. 
Tables. Index. 9}”x6}”". $7.50. 


Tuts volume is the third in a series planned by the Stanford Food Research 
Institute to deal with various aspects of food production and distribution in the 
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second world war. In addition to the subject matter indicated by the title it also 
contains a close statistical summary of trends in Japanese food production, 
imports, and consumption in the period following the first world war, sketches 
the course of the immediate post-war famine, and closes with a brief statement 
of Japan’s present and long-term economic problems which, though familiar, are 
not always as lucidly analysed and are of such potential importance that they 
cannot be too frequently brought to public notice. 

The failure of Japan’s wartime food policy (a failure which, as the author 
demonstrates, would probably by itself have ended the war) is shown to be 
inherent in the initial false assumptions on which the war was begun—mis- 
calculation of the length of the war and of the extent of Japanese shipping losses. 
In contrast to other writers, the author concludes that the system of food 
controls itself was ‘for the most part soundly conceived and effectively executed’ 
(p. 167). He describes in detail their curious blend of joint stock enterprise, 
government coercion, financial incentive, and the social pressures on the 
individual exercised by the close-knit system of Japanese local government. 
More could have been said with advantage of the operation of the controls at the 
lowest level, the nature of the loopholes, the sanctions on their exploitation, and 
the effect on the morale of the population of the equity or otherwise with which 
the system was seen to be working. The author is predisposed by his sources— 
official statistics and official informants—to view the war-time control system 
from the top downwards. More consideration of the reverse perspective might 
have led him to some modification of his estimate of their overall efficiency, but 
would be unlikely to alter his thesis that absolute shortage of food, rather than 
its maldistribution, was decisive in the failure to maintain an adequate diet. 

The book is, however, less concerned with evaluation than with the assembly 
and exposition of a great amount of factual material which is handled in a 
businesslike manner. An appendix contains a useful selection of Japanese 
agricultural.and trade statistics for the period 1920-50. 

R. P. DorE 


THE FORCE OF WOMEN IN JAPANESE History. By Mary R. Beard. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1953. 196 pp. 9” x6}”". $3.75. 


Tuts book is in fact a collection of sketches of famous women in Japanese 
history, including a number of legendary figures, beginning with the Sun God- 
dess. Mrs Beard explains that the materials were compiled before the war by a 
committee of Japanese and translated by one of its number. She has now 
edited and published them. But, as she herself does not know any Japanese 
history, she obviously is not competent to place these anecdotes in their proper 
setting, or to draw any reasoned inference from them. She has not been too 
careful in her reading of secondary authorities, or she might have avoided such 
blunders as that Japan fought Russia in 1894 and China in rgor (p. 157). She 
is not very happy even with the history of her own country; she apparently 
thinks that James Buchanan was President of the United States at the time of 
Commodore Perry’s expedition to Japan (p. 122). Her style is uniformly in- 
volved, verbose, and full of ‘purple patches’. 

However, the stories themselves are worth reading and some of them have 
good entertainment value. There is, for example, the very sensible remark of 
the Shogun Yoriiye to one of his followers who wanted te marry Hangaku—a 
Japanese Amazon. “That woman is beautiful, but she has no woman’s heart, 
consequently no attraction for men. Your desire is extraordinary’ (p. 73). Or 
that of the Japanese nineteenth-century blue-stocking who included among her 
school rules ‘Love is not permitted’ (p. 132). In most of the stories love is very 
much permitted and the book may cause some head shaking among the more 
staid members of American Women’s Clubs. 

F. C. JONES 
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THE ECONOMIC RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT OF Formosa. Mimeographed. 
By Norton S. Ginsburg. Foreword by William L. Holland. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. 58 pp. Tables. 11” x 8?” $1. 


THIs is an introductory survey of the economic resources and problems of 
Formosa in relation to its present position in which the island is cut off from 
trade with the mainland and is burdened with a large governmental and military 
establishment. Stimulated by a continuing high birth-rate and a falling death- 
rate as well as by considerable refugee immigration, the population has risen 
from some six-and-a-half millions in 1943 to nine-and-a-half millions a decade 
later. This, as the author points out, has created a very different situation 
from that which existed during the period of Japanese rule. There is now little 
arable land left which is not already under cultivation and possibilities of in- 
creased food production are limited. The character of industrial development, 
encouraged by the Japanese for their own purposes, has changed since 1945, 
with emphasis upon fertilizer and textile production. American financial and 
technical assistance has enabled the Formosan economy to recover from the 
chaos which followed the expulsion of the Japanese, but Professor Ginsburg sees 
no possibility of its attaining self-sufficiency, save at a very low level. 
F. C. JONES 


CENTRAL AsIA: The Connecting Link Between East and West and other 
Lectures. By Dr Johannes Nobel. Preface by Dr Raghu Vira. Nagpur, 
International Academy of Indian Culture, 1952. 160 pp. (Sarasvati 
Vihara Series, Ed. by Dr Raghu Vira. Vol. xxvi.) 7}”x5”. Rs. 5. 


THE book consists of five lectures delivered by Dr Nobel, who is Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Marburg, Germany, at the International Academy 
of Indian Culture, and the University of Nagpur. All are concerned with 
Buddhist and Brahmanical history, literature, and philosophy. In the first he 
draws attention to the importance of the discoveries of Buddhist and other 
documents in Central Asia. The second, entitled The Spread of Buddhism is 
mainly concerned with Mahayana Buddhism in China, Japan, and Tibet. He 
briefly refers to Hinayana Buddhism in Ceylon and South East Asia. He 
seems, however, to be unaware of the important part once played by Mahayana 
in all the countries of South East Asia, and of the close contacts between 
Java and Sumatra on the one hand and Nalanda in Bengal, the diffusion- 
centre of Tantrayana, on the other. In Introduction of Sanskrit inte Germany 
he discusses the problem of the translation of Oriental poetry. Nirvana and 
Brahman-Atman is a philosophical discussion of the basic relations between 
Buddhism and Brahmanism. Japanese in East Asian Kulturkreis is largely an 
enquiry into the relationship between the Japanese and Chinese scripts. 
D. G. E. HALL 


CALABASHES AND KinGs: An Introduction to Hawaii. By Stanley D. Porteus. 
London, Harrap, 1954. 284 pp. Illus. Maps. 84”x54". 15s. 


AN admirable, popular introduction to the Hawaiian Isiands, vividly written, 
finely illustrated, authoritative, concluding with a plea for statehood in the 
American Union. The author is a Professor in the University of Hawaii. 

B. P. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN LATIN AMERICA. By Helen L. Clagett. 
Foreword by Francisco J. Parra. New York, Oceana Publications, 1952. 
160 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?”5}". $5. 

THE author is the Chief of the Latin American Section of the Law Library of 

the Library of Congress. Her previous publications on law and legal literature of 

American Republics are well known to students of Latin American law and show 

how eminently qualified the author is ‘to compile the descriptive survey of the 
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judicial systems contained in the present work’ (p. vi). In this survey ‘only 
written law and decrees have been taken into consideration, and no comments 
made on whether or not these have been flouted, or to what extent they may 
have been ignored in practice . . . although it is a known fact that actual opera- 
tions of institutions in some instances have been a far cry from the legislators’ 
original design’ (p. vii). 

The method chosen by the author is one of subject-matter division, and not 
treatment by country. The first chapter deals with Relation of the Judicial to 
other powers of Government. There follow chapters on Judicial Systems, 
Jurisdiction, Special Courts and Jurisdiction, and Jury Trials. Chapter vi 
shows how little importance is attached to precedents (the rule stare decisis) by 
Latin American courts. Finally, Judicial Guardianship of the Constitution, 
namely, the jurisdiction of Latin American courts to pronounce upon the 
constitutionality of a law, decree, or regulation, is clearly explained with 
particular reference to the writs of ampazo (Mexico) and Mandado de Securanga 
(Brazil). 

This admirable study accompanied by a selective bibliography on the latest 
relevant legislation of twenty Latin American countries (pp. 143-57) is ‘in- 
tended to act merely as a bait—a challenge for some scholar to develop and treat 
with great depth any or all of the subjects contained herein’ (p. viii). These sub- 
jects are of great importance. As the author points out: ‘The history of Latin 
American countries clearly demonstrates the tireless, though often frustrated 
pursuit of an independent and unbiased judicial power... that would be a 
truly unfettered branch of their government’ (pp. 19-20). The reviewer hopes 
that this book will inspire studies on that quest for independent courts. 

VLADIMIR IDELSON 


UNITED STATES 


THe SECRET Diary OF HAROLD L. Ickes. Vol. 1. The First Thousand Days 
1933-1936. Preface by Jane D. Ickes. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1953. xXi+738 pp. Index. 8?”x5}”. $6. 


THE late Harold L. Ickes, who was Secretary of the Interior for more years than 
any other man in American history, started in 1933 a ‘secret diary’ which, by 
the time he died in February 1952, amounted to nearly 100 closely-typed 
volumes. The section now published by his widow covers the period from 
President Roosevelt’s inauguration in March 1933 to his re-election for a second 
term in November 1936. More volumes are to follow, and the diary as a whole is 
being deposited in the Library of Congress. 

In many ways Mr Ickes was—even more than President Roosevelt himself— 
the living essence of the New Deal. A radical fighter in the best American 
tradition, he believed in everything the New Deal stood for and, in his own 
important sphere of responsibility, he administered it with gusto. More than 
that, he made himself the faithful chronicler of its varying political fortunes, 
keeping careful notes of every transaction to which he was a party, from 
Cabinet meetings and Presidential interviews down to the more routine con- 
ferences with his own subordinates. The result is one of the best documentary 
records of the domestic history of the period, throwing much light upon the early 
struggle to put through the various public works, relief and rehabilitation pro- 
grammes, the seemingly endless conflicts within President Roosevelt’s ‘official 
family’, the head-on clash with the Supreme Court, and ine 1936 election 
campaign, to the successful outcome of which Mr Ickes claims to have contri- 
buted ‘more than all the other members of the Cabinet combined’ (p. 663). Only 
on the international side is the diary relatively unrevealing. Mr Ickes was not, 
in these years, particularly interested in foreign policy: he was even on friendly 
terms with several well-known isolationists and tried, in 1936, to rally Senator 
Nye and his friends behind the President. But he manages, almost involuntarily, 
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to throw some interesting sidelights upon the London Economic Conference 
and upon the events which led to the recognition of the Soviet Union in 


933. 

Although it bristles with the pugnacity which became the very hall-mark of 
Mr Ickes’ public personality, the diary is on the whole less explosive than his 
public speeches and some of the articles which, in the last years of his life, he 
contributed to the New Republic. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


SPEECHES. By Adlai E. Stevenson. London, Andre Deutsch, 1954. 254 pp. 
83" x 52”. 2s. 6d. 


By the end of July 1952 most Americans knew the name Adlai Stevenson, but 
few knew much more than that about the man the Democrats had just nomi- 
nated as their presidential candidate; the rest of the world knew nothing at all. 
Fourteen weeks later even those Americans who had used their votes to defeat 
Mr Stevenson felt that he was their admired friend and to the rest of the world, 
or at least of the English-reading world, he had become a hero. Mr Stevenson’s 
election speeches were the raw material for his extraordinary and speedy rise to 
fame and to read them in cold blood over a year after they were delivered 
provides the justification for his reputation. 

These were for the most part not studied addresses to selected audiences but 
speeches hastily put together during journeys and the intervals of shaking hands 
and making political plans. Yet they abound not only in the wit that made the 
world smile—and it still makes the reader smile—but also in the lively idealism 
and the capable analyses of American and international problems that convinced 
Mr Stevenson’s hearers—and still convince his readers—that here was a man 
who could, and still may, make a great American President. As the United 
States is entering another election campaign, this collection of major speeches of 
one candidate in the last campaign, reprinted almost exactly as they were 
delivered, is perhaps particularly worth reading as a reminder that if sense is 
talked to the American people they will listen and will respond to the speaker. 
Only two presidential candidates have ever been given more votes than Mr 
Stevenson: Franklin Roosevelt in 1936 and General Eisenhower in 1952. 

NANCY BALFOUR 


UniTED STATES ForEIGN Poticy: Its Organization and Control. By William 
Yandell Elliott. (Report of a Study Group for the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion.) Preface by Harry D. Gideonse. New York, Columbia University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. xviii+288 pp. Index. 
9” x6". $3.75. 24s. 

Tuis study, the first of a series planned by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, is 

a particularly suitable one to be undertaken by a body which commemorates an 

outstanding political scientist who, in practising what he had taught, changed 

the whole approach of the United States and the world to international affairs. 

Woodrow Wilson’s ideals were frustrated by the American political process and 

this study is intended to be an evaluation of that process as it affects foreign 

policy. The book represents the work during 1951 of a group of five com- 
paratively young men, all combining, to a lesser degree, the academic, admini- 
strative, and political experience of Woodrow Wilson himself—Professor Elliott 
of Harvard and the Office of Defence Mobilisation, Mr George Kennan of the 

United States Foreign Service, Mr Don Price of the Hoover Commission on Re- 

organization of the Government, Professor Arthur Schlesinger, Jr, and Professor 

McGeorge Bundy. 

The purposes of the study were to stimulate academic interest in the theory 
and practice of foreign policy, to point out ways in which the conduct of foreign 
affairs might be improved, and to select problems in which further research 
might usefully be conducted. As was perhaps to be expected from a group with 
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so much practical experience of government and politics, it is in fact to the 
second of these purposes that most attention is given in this commendably short 
and clear book. The result is a realistic and unsentimental appraisal of the 
difficulties which arise, for a country new to world leadership, out of the 
American Constitution and the particular forms which democracy has taken in 
that country. The authors emphasize that the real test of American foreign 
policy is ‘not its past successes or failures but its ability to meet present and 
future challenges’ (p. 211). Their study is a helpful guide for those who wish to 
assess that ability and to strengthen it. 
Nancy BALFoUR 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN FOREIGN Poticy. By John J. McCloy. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1953. 81 pp. 8”x5%”. $2. 16s. 

Mr McCtoy is well known in the United States as a prominent lawyer and 

banker, and in Europe as the first United States civilian High Commissioner in 

Germany, 1949-52, where he filled a difficult role with sagacious efficiency. He 

also acquired first-hand experience of diplomatic work, and the three lectures 

contained in this vivid book are one of the results. They are the expression of a 

man (and perhaps this is typical of the United States as a whole) who has sud- 

denly awoken from a deep sleep to a great danger—the proximity, the size, the 
menace of Communism or the Soviet Union. He reproaches his fellow-country- 
men with their lack of knowledge about Communist doctrine: ‘If it is wise to 
know your opponent, our leaders as well as our people have far to go to reach 
that point of wisdom’ (p. 11). The new men of the American Foreign Service 
are among those who are beginning to learn, and Mr McCloy might have given 
them more praise than he does. In the isolationist period (1920-40), he con- 
siders that the State Department was by-passed. ‘. . . it was not encouraged 
to have any political aims in the world’ (p. 36). Owing to the ‘experience and 
inclinations’ of Secretary Stimson ‘political-military thinking was encouraged 
in the War Department’ (p. 37). Result: ‘In the field of foreign policy, the 
influence of the military has also become very heavy’ (p. 39), whereas ‘develop- 
ment in the power and quality of the State Department has not kept pace with 
our needs’ (p. 49). American policy is and should be ‘to bring the free nations 
together in community projects’ (p. 59) against the ‘divisive’ tactics of the Com- 
munists (p. 60). The United States representative’s task ‘is to participate and 
co-operate in the development of all policies that bring free peoples and nations 
together’ (p. 65). But is it? According to our ideas he should primarily be an 
expert in international negotiation representing his own government (rather 
than advertising his nation) in its official dealings with the foreign government 
to which he is accredited. Mr McCloy’s lectures are well worth careful study in 
appraising the present stage of the American approach to the new world of 
foreign affairs. 

F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 3rd ed. By John H. Ferguson and 
Dean E. McHenry. New York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1953. xii+1056 
pp. Diagrams. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}”. $6. 48s. 


AMONG the numerous college text-books on American government published in 
the United States, ‘Ferguson and McHenry’ has a good reputation as a com- 
petent, interesting, and thorough piece of work. It has been widely used in 
American universities, either in its entirety or broken up into its comiponent 
parts which are published separately. In this third edition considerable revision 
has been carried out, and an attempt has been made to bring the book as up to 
date as possible. New legislation, like the McCarran Act, and recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court such as those dealing with the trial of Communists, loyalty 
oaths, and racial segregation, are recorded and discussed. The book is liberally 
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illustrated with charts and diagrams, in accordance with the growing custom in 
American college texts, and English readers will find these aids to understanding 
useful and at times entertaining. There are good bibliographies, and the 
references to the literature of the subject in the footnotes are scholarly and 
discriminating. The book has worn very well, and we may wish it a long life. 
K. C. WHEARE 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. By Ernest S. Griffith. London, 
Methuen, 1954. 202 pp. Index. (Home Study Books. No. 21. Gen. ed. 
B. Ifor Evans.) 63” 43". 7s. 6d. 


Tuts pocket size volume of less than 60,000 words is a triumph of compression 
for the Director of the Library of Congress Legislative Reference Service. In 
short, easily understood chapters on the Constitution, the election and organiza- 
tion of Congress, the presidency, the political parties, the judiciary, and the 
diversities of local government, the British reader is given a penetrating analysis 
of how American government works. Constant comparisons and contrasts are 
made with the British system and despite the intricacies of the subject this book 
provides an excellent introduction to the study of the American political system. 
A. A. CONWAY 


Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED StaTEs. By John R. Craf. New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1952. xi+598 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 
Index. 9}"” x6". $5. 40s. 

Tuis volume written by the Professor of Economics at the University of Louis- 

ville is a competent introduction for students to the economic history of the 

United States. The topical approach is used for the pre-Civil War period after 

which the subject is discussed chronologically. Each chapter is rounded off by 

a brief summary of its main points, ten discussion questions, several problems 

designed to broaden the scope of outside reading by the use of reference material, 

and finally a selected bibliography to be utilized for the same purpose. The 
text is well illustrated by maps, tables, and photographs, the last ranging from 
an early cooking pot to the atomic explosion at Nagasaki. 

The author, closely observing the economic limits he has set himself, does not 
make the mistake of plunging too deeply or too technically into the intricacies 
of the subject; in fact, the straightforward, factual narration of the develop- 
ments of transportation, banking, industry, agriculture, labour, etc., is what is 
expected in a study of this nature. For this reason, the expert economist may 
consider the reading of this book superfluous, but it is well worth doing if only 
to realize how much basic knowledge can be forgotten. 

The style is easy and deft touches are given to the human factors in economic 
development, thus avoiding the danger of burying a vital element in a mass of 
statistical detail. As a text-book it should prove very useful to the teacher of 
economic history in the sixth form of a grammar school. ~ 

A. A. Conway 


SURVEY OF UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 1952. By Gardner Patter- 
son and John M. Gunn, Jr, and others. International Finance Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton University. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University 


Press, 1953. X+311 pp. Tables. Index. 9"6". $2.75. 22s. 


Tuis is the fourth volume of a series, the second and third issues of which, 
relating to 1950 and 1951, were reviewed in the July 1953 issue of this Journal 
(pp. 400-1). The present volume follows the general scheme of its predecessors 
in examining with interesting detail the different heads of United States financial 
policy in so far as this reacts upon the economic affairs of other countries. 

The book is a mine of statistical and general information. Thus, for example, 
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it covers the wide questions of loans and investments, trade agreements, com- 
mercial policy from strategic and other angles, and financial and technical aid to 
underdeveloped countries (Point-four programme). 

Special interest attaches to this volume in that it covers the last year of 
President Truman’s administration and brings out the changing view towards 
external aid programmes which is becoming more emphatic under the Republican 
régime. Different chapters comment on the difficulty the Administration en- 
countered in securing Congressional consent to the appropriations it considered 
necessary for national security. Every kind of argument was adduced that might 
justify cuts in the estimates. The President spoke forcibly about action, which 
purported ‘to present the American people in an election year with the illusion 
of economy rather with the reality of an adequate collective defence’ (p. 14). 

The report contains much on the subject of European integration and the 
part played by the post-war monetary institutions. Disappointment at the slow 
progress towards the international convertibility of currencies is not concealed. 
The final chapter gives a valuable exposition on the United States balance of 
payments and discusses the factors that enabled the outside world to accumulate 
about 1,200 million dollars in gold or currency in its transactions with the 
United States. 

It may be hoped that the series, still regarded as experimental, will be con- 
tinued, since it presents objectively the various trends of American opinion 
towards problems of Commonwealth and European interest that still await 
solution. 


Crecit KiscH 


CrviL RIGHTS IN IMMIGRATION. By Milton R. Konvitz. Ithaca, New York, 
Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1953. xii+ 
216 pp. Index. (Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty.) 8?”x5?”". $3.50. 28s. 


Tuts book is the result of studies conducted by the author as a Faculty Fellow 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation. While it was being written, the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization was at work, and when the results of the Com- 
mission’s deliberations were published, the author found that many of his views 
were confirmed by the Commission’s Report. The author traces the develop- 
ment of policies in Immigration and Deportation from the Alien Act of 1798 
onward and shows, on the basis of individual cases, the judgements given and 
procedures used, how greatly legislation and procedures involve the civil rights 
of United States citizens, and help or hinder mutual regard in international 
relations. 

It is of great interest to the non-American reader to have made available not 
only judgments of the Supreme Court, but the opinions of dissenting judges on 
the cases and the principles involved. Such fundamental issues are raised as ‘the 
assumption that Congress has plenary powers to deport aliens’ (p. 105), the 
application of Amendments i, v, and viii of the Bill of Rights, and the nature 
and extent of the powers allowed to rest in the hands of individual immigration 
officers. 

Since the thunders of politicians-are liable at times to drown the words of 
wisdom that fall from the lips of sober judges and conscientious citizens, those 
who.are watching political developments in the United States with some appre- 
hension will be greatly encouraged by the revelations which this book brings. 

BERTHA L. BRACEY 


THE MAKAH InprANS. A Study of an Indian Tribe in Modern American 
Society. By Elizabeth Colson. Manchester University Press, 1953. 
xvi+308 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83” 53?”. 28s. 

Tuts small Indian tribe (of 410 persons in 1942) live in their own reservation 

on the north west tip of the state of Washington, across the straits from Van- 
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couver Island. Formerly they lived as fishermen, with whale hunting as a 
dangerous and admired sport. In 1863, an Indian Service Agency was set up for 
their reservation, and the Makah became wards of the United States Govern- 
ment. This meant that the tribal lands were secured to them and the revenue 
from the forest timber. Dr Colson examined two leading problems of the Makah 
people as a minority group in modern American society. The first was the 
grounds on which they recognized themselves as a distinctive group, and the 
second was their relationship to the white Americans who lived among them and 
all round them. Among themselves the Makah are clear who is and who is not 
a member of the tribe, basing their rights on descent from the former residents 
of their land, and not on the possession of a distinctive culture. Many of them 
are of mixed blood, but this is no obstacle in recognizing descent for tribal 
membership. Dr Colson shows how the Indian Service policy caused the Makah 
tribe to be assimilated culturally into American society, largely through the 
operation of the schools. The main interest of the book is the working out of how 
the Makah remained a self-consciously distinct group, in spite of adopting a 
largely American way of life. 


MARGARET READ 


AMONG THE AMERICANS. By Rom Landau. London, Robert Hale, 1953. 219 
pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x53". 21s. 


IN the autumn of 1952 Mr Landau was invited to lecture in American universities 
on the Moroccan question and other topics. This book is in the main a record of 
his impressions of the Americans, and their country, in an election year. 


PAL W. 


LATIN AMERICA 


PERON’S ARGENTINA. By George I. Blanksten. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press; London, Cambridge University Press. 1953. xv-+478 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 83” x52”. $6.50. 49s. 


ARGENTINA and Mexico are the two countries of Latin America which have 
most exercised the minds and the attention of United States writers. North 
American books on Argentina are largely devoted to the examination of political 
relations between the two Republics—a reflection of traditional rivalry for 
political hegemony in South America coupled with absence of understanding 
arising from little interchange of people and ideas. Mr Blanksten’s survey of 
contemporary politics in Argentina is neither a journalistic narrative nor yet a 
dispassionate analysis of contemporary events: it is something in between the 
two. 

Mr Blanksten was connected with Argentine affairs while working for the 
Office of Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and later the State Depart- 
ment, between 1942 and 1946. He also visited Argentina under a Social Science 
Research Fellowship in 1950-1. His book is clearly the result of first-hand 
experience of the events which brought General Peron to power. 

The Peronista Revolution and the Mexican Revolution, the two landmarks 
in the political developments of Latin America in the first half of the twentieth 
century, have a number of common features, but they also differ in many im- 
portant respects. Understanding of both is vital to students of Latin American 
history. For this understanding, the origins of the movements are more signi- 
ficant than a narrative of day to day events or the study of the personalities 
responsible for them. In this respect Mr Blanksten’s book is disappointing. He 
describes the movement but does not explain satisfactorily why it has taken 
place. His analysis of the various phases of Peron’s rise to power are detailed and 
comprehensive—the book is documented by no less than 609 references to con- 
temporary annals, mostly quotations from newspapers, magazine articles, and 
political speeches—but the fundamentai forces responsible for the changes in the 
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political structure and social pattern in Argentina do not emerge clearly. The 
principal merit of Mr Blanksten’s book lies in the manner in which it gives an 
indication of the confused thinking, conflicting philosophies, and that mixture of 
woolly idealism and good intentions ruthlessly pursued by means of bad and 
undemocratic practices which are the outstanding features of the phenomenon 
known as ‘Peronismo’. 


R. J. DERVEL Evans 


BraziL: an Interim Assessment. By J. A. Camacho. London and New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. viii+-116 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 8}”x54”. 11s. 6d. 


Tuis study describes the geographical, political, economic, and demographic 
contrasts found in Brazil. In it Mr Camacho has nobly attempted to present this 
enormous country in perspective, a task in which he has been unusually success- 
ful. A clarity in the pattern and structure and a lucid presentation are every- 
where apparent. The subject has been treated not only against a background of 
wide personal knowledge of the country but with a sympathetic understanding 
of its innumerable problems, not all of them capable of quick solution under 
existing conditions and with locally available resources. It is refreshing to find a 
book about a Latin American republic which has not followed the problem 
approach, and which dwells less on those long standing problems which have not 
been solved and more on the progress actually achieved politically, socially, and 
economically in the last few decades. The course of events in the country’s 
development are presented not from the point of view of the foreign critic—in 
whose eyes so many things Brazilian are contradictory and confused—but with 
an innate understanding which has enabled the writer to see the progress going 
on beneath apparent inconsistencies. 

This book cannot be regarded as a text book for the advanced student. 
Nor is it intended to be one. But it does provide an invaluable introduction to a 
study of Brazilian affairs both to those familiar with the Latin American scene 
and to the beginner. There is a pleasant relief from statistical data which have a 
doubtful and often ephemeral value in the case of Latin American republics. It 
would, however, be improved by more detailed maps by means of which some- 
thing of the complexity and variety of physical features, the difficulties of surface 
communications, the climatic disparities, and the uneven population distribution 
of the country might have been more effectively presented in the small compass 
dictated by the space available in this handbook. 

Mr Camacho describes his work as ‘an interim assessment’, a wise reservation 
in the case of such a vast country which is developing so swiftly. A new edition 
has already been called for and is in the press. 


R. J. DERVEL Evans 


MONETARY AND BANKING LEGISLATION OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 1947. 
By Henry C. Wallich and Robert Triffin. Foreword by Allan Sproul. 
New York, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, August 1953. 98 pp. 
Tables. 10” 7”. No price. 


In 1947, when the Dominican Republic undertook a programme of basic mone- 
tary and banking reform, the Federal Reserve System made technicians avail- 
able to study the problems involved and draw up the necessary legislation. The 
name of Dr Triffin, who with Dr Wallich led the mission to the Dominican 
Republic, has become as closely associated with the creation of central banks in 
Latin America during the nineteen-forties as that of Professor Kemmerer was 
in the nineteen-twenties, and the present report follows similar ones by Dr 
Triffin on monetary and banking legislation in Guatemala, Paraguay, and else- 
where. While certain basic principles are common to the central banks of these 
countries, the legislation proposed has been designed to deal with the specific 
problems of each country rather than to embody a general theory. In the case of 
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the Dominican } ‘public, a major problem was the transition from the use of the 
dollar to that oi the Dominican peso as the internal currency of the republic. 
The present monograph consists of the reports by the authors on the pro- 
posed Monetary, Central Bank, and General Banking Laws and translations of 
the texts of the Laws themselves. These will be of great interest to students of 
central banking, while the introductory chapter on the economic background, 
brought up-to-date to 1950, supplies in a short compass much information on the 
monetary and financial history of the Republic not otherwise readily available. 


H. A. HoLtey 


CADERNOS DO Nosso Tempo. Outobro-Dezembro. Ano. 1. No. 1. Rio de 
Janeiro, Instituto Brasileiro de Economia, Sociologia e Politica, 1953. 
254 Pp. 94"X5%". $r. 
Tuis is the first issue of a Journal which is to be published quarterly by the 
Brazilian Institute of Economics, Sociology, and Politics (IBESP), founded in 
1952 to serve as a centre for study and discussion on the subjects within its terms 
of reference. This number contains a section on events outside Brazil including 
articles on the foreign policy of the United States Republican Party, the Russian 
‘panorama’, Chinese recuperation, and the European situation; a shorter section 
is devoted to Latin America, particularly the Argentine, Bolivia, and the work 
of the Economic Commission for Latin America. From the British point of view, 
the most interesting section is that devoted to Brazil, where a detailed analysis 
of the situation there is given from the political, economic, and social angle; 
a final section is devoted to documents intended to provide serious students in 
Latin America with the means to study conditions conducive to a state of 
peace. These documents include speeches by Stalin, Malenkov, Eisenhower, 
Foster Dulles, and Attlee, as well as Pravda editorials and the Communiqué of the 
Bermuda Conference. Most of the articles in this Journal are initialled, not 
signed. 


D. K. M. K1irKPATRICK 


GENERAL 


ANNUAIRE DIPLOMATIQUE 1952. By Herbert v. Moos and Stanley Vanvliet 
White. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France; Cambridge, Bowes & 
Bowes, 1953. 634 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 7}” x 43”. 42s. 


THE plan behind this new reference book is good but the editors, who before the 
war were on the staff of L’ Annuaire de la Société des Nations, have failed to put 
it into action. They intended to divide the year into ten parts and for each 
to give a general article on the international situation, a selection of texts of 
relevant documents, and a chronology of events. Instead we have six parts of 
unequal scope and content. Despite the subject index, it is very difficult either 
to follow the events of the year or to ascertain what documents have been 
reproduced, let alone find a specific piece of information. It is a pity also that the 
editors have included a high proportion of documents such as the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Statute of the International Court of Justice which are 
easily available elsewhere. 


D. H. 


ScoTTISH JOURNAL OF POLITICAL Economy. Vol. 1. March 1954. No. 1. 
Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1954. 10m pp. Charts. Tables. 93” x6}". 
7s. 6d. 

Tuts is the first issue of the Journal of the Scottish Economic Society, previously 

known as the Scottish Society of Economists, founded in Edinburgh in 1897. 

The Journal is to be published three times a year, approximately in February, 

June, and October. The intention is that it should cater primarily for a Scottish 

audience but, on the other hand, there is no intention of limiting the contents 
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either to Scottish contributions or subjects. The first issue contains, amongst 
others, articles on Labour Turnover in Shipbuilding, the Founding of the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, Stability of Membership in Trade Unions, and 
Recent Economic Trends. 

K. G. 


Les PUBLICATIONS OFFICIELLES DES INSTITUTIONS EUROPEENNES. By Michel 
Roussier with the collaboration of Maryvonne Stephan. Paris, Dotation 
Carnegie pour la Paix Internationale, 1954. 75 pp. 8}” x 42”. No price. 


In a dark wood quite a small torch will throw a powerful beam of light. This 
unpretentious pamphlet casts just such valuable illumination where it is much 
needed. Hitherto it has been most difficult to discover the publications of the 
various complex organizations set up in Europe since the war. Here they are all 
accurately listed. The compilers of this bibliography are to be congratulated. 


B. K. 


THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE UNITED KINGpom. Paris, 

Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 140 pp. 83”x5}”. $1. 6s. Frs. 300. 
Tuis is a useful guide to university teaching in the United Kingdom on the 
Social Sciences. There is an introduction on the general organization of uni- 
versities and institutes of higher learning in the United Kingdom by Sir Ernest 
Barker. The Social Sciences are then studied under the following headings: 
Economics, Political Science, Sociology including Social Anthropology and 
Social Psychology, International Relations, and Law. In each section, after a 
brief historical introduction on the teaching of the discipline, the facilities 
available at each university or college are described. 


B. K. 


MEN AGAINST IGNORANCE. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1953. 81 pp. 
Illus. 93” x6}”. 50 cents. 3s. Frs. 150. 
Tuts report consists of articles by Ritchie Calder, Ronald Stead, André Blanchet, 
and Tibor Mende who, drting 1951-2 visited Asia, Latin America, and West 
Africa to report on the efforts being made in those countries to combat ‘the war 
against ignorance’. 
K. G. 


Wortp List OF SOCIAL SCIENCE PERIODICALS. Paris, Unesco; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1953. 161 pp. Index. (Documentation in the Social Sciences.) 
93” x6". $1.75. 9s. 6d. Frs. 450. 

WitH this list, the precise scope of which is defined in the preface, Unesco pro- 


vides another useful work of reference for the assistance of research and library 
workers. 


C. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, International Affairs 
Sir, 

Brigadier Longrigg’s reply, in your issue of July 1953, to my articles on ‘The 
Decline of the West in the Middle East’, appeared when I was about to leave 
England. I have now, on my return, had time to read it carefully, and with it 
Professor Bentwich’s further reply in the January 1954 issue. 

I do not propose to enter here into matters on which there is genuine dis- 
agreement between their views and mine. When Professor Bentwich assures me 
that fear of Zionist expansion is ‘a figment of the imagination’, and Brigadier 
Longrigg implies that it was shyness more than prejudice which invented the word 
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‘wog’, I shall resist the temptation to remind them of what the Iron Duke said 
to the man who believed he was Mr Smith. What concerns me more is the large 
number of passages where they do not seem to have understood my meaning. 
Thus Professor Bentwich says that I have no regard for the Jewish longing to 
return to Palestine; in fact I recognize fully the existence of that longing, and 
only question certain conclusions which have been drawn from it. He says that I 
ascribe British policy in Palestine to ‘cold calculation of interest’; in fact I 
ascribe it to a mixture of interest and sentiment, with the latter predominant, 
and what I am saying is not that the sentiment did not exist but that it was 
muddled. He says that I ‘cannot understand why the Royal Commission pro- 
posed partition’; but in the passage he perhaps refers to I was asking not why 
partition was proposed by the Commission but why it was not carried out by the 
government, and far from being puzzled by it I gave a perfectly good explana- 
tion. Similarly Brigadier Longrigg accuses me of saying that after the Treaty of 
1930 Britain still ruled Iraq behind a facade of independence; but in fact in the 
paragraph he refers to I am dealing with the period after the occupation and 
before the Treaty, while the new situation created by the Treaty is dealt with 
elsewhere and in other terms. He objects to my saying that the Western Powers 
are now ‘sacrificing the Middle East to their own internecine strife’; but what I 
said was that they first came to the Middle East in the course of that strife, 
and that is an elementary historical fact. 

Neither of them has really grasped what I was trying to do. My essay was 
primarily a study in the natural history of imperialism. I analysed the way in 
which that particular relationship between peoples develops, and I tried not to 
make moral judgements about it. I do not know how one passes judgement on the 
great movements of history, and I confined my blame to individual acts—the 
individual sin of racial arrogance, the muddled thinking which led to support for 
Zionism. But Professor Bentwich and Brigadier Longrigg seem to have taken 
my statements of fact for judgements of value, and reply to accusations which I 
never made. 

Brigadier Longrigg, for example, does not understand my use of the word 
‘imperialism’. I used it as Cromer (from whom I took some of my ideas) might 
have used it, without shame or self-consciousness and to apply to a particular 
form of political relationship which may have both good and bad results. If I 
was attacking anybody, it was not those who claim that imperialism is good but 
those who pretend it does not exist ; if I implied disapproval, it was not of British 
policy but of the terms in which it is often explained and defended, and which 
convince nobody except ourselves; if I ventured to criticize the British Govern- 
ment, it was not because they had power in the Middle East but because they 
did not use it fully. But Brigadier Longrigg thinks I am making a naive ‘anti- 
imperialist’ case. Whenever I say that Britain acted in a certain way he thinks 
that I really mean that she ought to have acted in the opposite way. When I say 
that the British Government were primarily (and quite legitimately) concerned 
with British interests, he thinks I am accusing them of ‘callous sacrifice of weaker 
peoples’. Because I believe that in some circumstances withdrawal is in- 
evitable, he thinks I believe that in all circumstances it is desirable, and that 
‘everything ought to be conceded immediately to Arab statesmen’; he has no 
difficulty in showing that Britain could not have withdrawn from Iraq in 1918, 
but of course I never said she could. When I discuss the difficulties in the way of 
Arab unity, I merely point to the conflict between the clear interests of the Arab 
countries and certain current tendencies in British policy; I do not reproach 
the government for following a policy which they believe to be in British 
interests, or suggest that it could be immediately changed by throwing Jordan to 
Syria and Kuwait to Iraq (Brigadier Longrigg’s suggestions, not mine). When 
I note that in the period of their domination the Western Powers were unable to 
bring the Arab peoples into the Western community, Brigadier Longrigg thinks 
I am saying that they ought to have done so, and carefully explains why it was 
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impossible; but in my next paragraphs I myself explain why it was impossible. 
Once again, I am simply stating a fact and its unfortunate consequences; I am 
not implying that it could or should have been different. 

Professor Bentwich too reproaches me for reproaching Israel with having cut 
the land-route between Egypt and Arab Asia; I made no reproach, which would 
have been childish, but merely pointed out a certain obstacle to peace. He seems 
to assume that I reflect a naive ‘Arab view’, and that if he has refuted that view 
he has refuted me. His article consists mainly of very old Zionist answers to 
very old Arab arguments, whether or not I accept those arguments or they are 
relevant to my thesis. Thus out of his five pages nearly one and a half are used 
to show that the Arab refugees cannot return to their homes; I never suggested 
that they could. 

What more can I say? Anyone who writes an article as controversial as 
mine cannot complain if its findings are challenged, or if there is a note of censure 
and acrimony in the replies. In the face of criticism, silence is usually the proper 
answer. But on this occasion, when there is so unusual a gap between what I 
said and what my critics say I said, I am perhaps not wrong to protest. 

I am, Sir 
Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT HOURANI 
Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 
18 March 1954 
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